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FOREWORD 



Mankind is now going through a complicated and controver- 
sial period of social development, one of acute struggle between 
forces of opposed social and political orientation. 

This historic struggle involves various political parties, public 
organisations and movements, including social-democracy, its 
national and international organisations and, above all, the So- 
cialist International. 

Today, the Social-Democrats constitute a sizeable contingent 
of the working-class and democratic movement in the capitalist 
world. The influence of the Socialists and Social-Democrats is 
greatest in the advanced capitalist countries of Western Europe. 
In 1980, they either had seats in or formed the governments of 
twenty countries, including the FRG and France, Western Eu- 
rope's two largest countries. 

What is the role played by social-democracy in the world 
today? 

In our day social-democracy is a highly heterogeneous move- 
ment involving parties and organisations operating in various 
developed and developing countries and taking different stands 
on the many important problems of social development. Even 
parties in the same region, such as Western Europe, manifest 
essentially varying attitudes to capitalism and existing socialism, 
f o the national liberation and communist movements, to the 
P*ineipnl tasks of the working-class movement and to world de- 
velopments. 

Social-democracy incorporates two groups of parties belonging 
° e Soc iaIist International: those described as "socialist" tend 
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to take a more leftist stand on certain ideological and polii i 
problems than those referred to as "social-democratic". 

It should be pointed out, however, that that which unites 
these parties is more important than that which divides them; 
The important thing is that all of them adhere to reformist 
concepts of the working-class movement and support the doc- 
trine of "democratic socialism" as formulated in the Socialist 
International programme of 1951. This accounts for their close 
co-operation both within the framework of the Socialist Inter- 
national and outside it. For all the differences in the positions 
taken by individual parties, classified by some scholars as "Social- 
ist** and "social-democratic", the author maintains that there 
is no ground, at least at the present-day stage, for separating 
them. He regards the socialist and social-democratic parties in- 
corporated in the Socialist International as parties of the same 
type, ones taking a more or less similar posture in the ideologic al 
and political struggles unfolding in both individual countries and 
the world arena. Therefore, in this book the terms "socialist 
party" and "social-democratic, party 1 ' as well as "reformist 
workers' party" and "social-reformist party" are used inter- 
changeably. 

The author's primary task is to outline the most significant 
tendencies in the development of modern social-democracy he 
most general trends in its ideology and policies. This calls for 
a study of the history, ideology and policy of the Socialist Inter- 
national as the main international organisation of the Sorl.il- 
Democrats. which unites the overwhelming majority of the so- 
cialist and social-democratic parties of the world. 

The history, ideology and policy of the Socialist International 
is to a large degree the history, ideology and policy of the entire 
international social-democratic movement. However, they do not 
fully coincide. The Socialist International is a specific organisa- 
tion with its own peculiarities and its own goals. At the same 
time, it is important to emphasise that the history of the So- 
cialist International reflects the most general and essentia! tend' 
encips in tiie development of the social -democratic movement 
today. 

An extensive historical analysis of the Socialist Internationals 
activities makes it possible to trace the shaping of the comninii 
stand of the international social-democratic movement on < uC 
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important issues of its ideology and policy, to examine the 
JU °- *t of the international social-democratic movement today 
-ast possible tendencies in its future development and 
ides a better understanding of the distinguishing fea- 
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of individual social-democratic parties, their stands on 
various problems and the place they occupy in the social-demo- 
atic and working-class movements. The parties' postures and 
Unions sometimes clash at the Socialist International's various 
forums and an analysis of them is essential for the different tend- 
encies in the international social-democratic movement to be 
correctly assessed and for a specific approach to individual social- 
democratic parties and organisations to be elaborated. 

The author examines a rather extensive period stretching from 
the end of World War II to the early 1980s. Although a study 
of the activity of the Social -Democrats over such a long period of 
recent history is bound to encounter certain difficulty, it makes 
it possible to analyse the evolution of the Socialist International's 
positions in full scope and give a more objective assessment of its 
main results. 

In studying the essential aspects of the Socialist Internatbnat's 
activity, the author takes into account the extremely contradic- 
tory, inconsistent character of its ideology and policy. On the one 
hand, the views and ideas advocated by the Socialist International 
are of a petty-bourgeois nature and objectively contribute to per- 
petuating capitalism and bourgeois domination; on the other, they 
reflect the interests of the working people, their desire to elimi- 
nate oppression and exploitation and put an end to the sway of 
the bourgeoisie. The book's aim. as the author sees it, is to expose 
tlie theoretical groundlessness and political harm of some of the 
important aspects in the theory and practice of the Socialist In- 
ternational and its member parties as well as to single out those 
positions of the Social-Democrats which are in harmony with the 
interests of the working people and create objective prerequisites 
or c °-°peration among Communists, Socialists and all left-wing 
democratic forces. 

Criticising some of the positions and actions of the Socialist 
nternational and its parties, the author stresses that the bour- 
geoisie and monopoly capital, as well as the entire system of state- 
thc"?" ^ capitalism designed to safeguard their interests, remain 

lc chief adversaries of the working people, against which a con- 



sistent ideological, political and economic struggle should K 
waged. The success of the struggle can be ensured by the unit! 
of all democratic, anti-monopoly forces, above all, those of tfZ 
Working class and its parties. e 
The unity of actions of the working class, co-operation between 
all its organisations and movements, especially between the S 
c.ahsfs and Communists is a pivotal issue of the present-d- * 
workmg-class movement. This issue has invariably been dJ^ 
priority by the Communists. 

The Final Document adopted by the 1969 International Meet 
ing of Communist and Workers' Parties stressed: "Communists 
who attribute decisive importance to working-class unity ^ 
m favour of co-operation with the Socialists and Social-D^n- 
ocrats to establish an advanced democratic regime today and to 
build a socialist society in the future. They will do everything they 
can to cany out this co-operation." 1 

While aiming to outline the overall picture of the activity of 
the Socialist International, the author is conscious of the fact 
lhj«t iM-s impossible to give an exhaustive answer to all question, 
related jo the subject m one, comparatively small book. None- 
theless, the book gives an idea of the main .stages in the evolution 
of the Socialist International, the essence of its ideology and 
pohcy, and its development outlook. 



1 International Meeting of Communist and Workers' Parties, Moscow, 
J 969, Peace and Socialism Publishers, Prague, 1969, p. 21. 




Chapter One 

THE FOUNDATION 
OF THE SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL 



The Socialist International is the successor of the Labour and 
Socialist International of the pre- World War II period, which re- 
sulted from the 1023 merger of the Second International and the 
so-called "two-and-a-half" International and united West Euro- 
pean socialist and social-democratic parties taking social-reformist 
positions. 

The Labour and Socialist International ceased to exist in early 
19+0, when nazi Germany occupied Brussels, the International's 
headquarters. Although the leaders of various European social-de- 
mocratic parties, who had emigrated to Britain and Sweden, 
formed various organisations and tried to maintain contacts and 
co-operation among them, their organisations had neither suffi- 
cient authority nor plenary powers to represent the international 
social-democratic movement. 

At the end of World War II, the leaders of the British Labour 
aity and some other European social-democratic parties took 
steps to revive the Socialist International. Yet, it was not actually 
revived until six years after the war. 

Th 11 ■ 

d ^ e Gelay in th« Socialist International's re-establishment was 
maV° unfavoura, ^ e situation in the early postwar years. The 
*varV CaSOn k°*" n <l h was that many Social-Democrats, whom the 
the taUgllt a fjitter lessl °«» began to realise thai any split in 
it rai ol - tae working class was detrimental to its cause and that 

muni 5 V '- al t0 UnUe al1 workers > first of a]1 Socialists and Com- 
sod-T^ 3 rnonoJitnic class force - These sentiments induced 
d democratic leaders to unequivocally acknowledge the neces- 
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sity of united actions on the part of all the contingents in fh P 
working-class movement. e 
For instance., in 1945 Leon Blum, ih e leader of the French Sn 
ciahsts, said that Socialists' and Communis fraternal unity T* 
combmed sacrifices in a joint struggle made it clear to both , 
ihc.n tha. their ultimate goal was of a common character-socia 
transformation. 

The ™ty of working-clas, unity was recognised bv ofe 
Jeaders ol Wesi European soc ialist parties as well. A document en 
titled International Labour Unity declared that only sincere Co " 
operation among the workers of all countries would ensure peace 
and progress. Everything that could promote the unity of proves- 
sive forces on a national scale and foster co-operation among wort 
m and progressive forces throughout the world was acclaimed 
I lie document was signed by such prominent figures in social- 
democracy as the Chairman of the prewar Labour and Socialist 
International, Louis dc Brouckerc, the Austrian Socialists Karl 
C/ernetz. Julius Brauntbal and Oscar Pollak, the British Labo., ri- 
tes Harold Laski and James Griffiths, the German SoeiatDemo- 
rrats Hans-Jochen Vogel and Erich Ollenhauer, and the Italian 
Socialist leaders Pietro Nenni and Giuseppe Saragai. 

The Socialists attending the London Conference of March 
I [Ha shessed the necessity of working-class unity. 

The establishment of the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
a united international trade-union organisation (September 1915) 
reflected the striving for uniting the working-class movement 
and tfce_ new opportunities for joint action by Communists 
and Socialists, For the first time since the split of the internation- 
al workmg-class movement during World War I into two oppos- 
ing trends— the revolutionary and the reformist ones— trade 
unions of various countries and differing political orientation un- 
ited into a single organisation. This gave rise to hopes among 
workers that it was feasible to set up a single international organ- 
isation to unite working-class political parties, the more so, since 
the Communists and Socialists in many European countries co- 
operated successfully not only in trade unions, but also m local 
and national organs of state power, parliaments and govern- 
ments. 

However, as subsequent developments were to prove, many so- 
cial-democratic leaders, despite their pronouncements 01/ the 
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- f or cohesion, actually made efforts to maintain the split in 
*f wor kmg-class movement. The policy pursued by the leader- 
r of the British Labour Party was especially illustrative in this 

^ ct British scholars William Paterson and Ian Campbell not- 
^ "After 1945 British involvement with continental social-de- 
mocracy was mainly directed at preventing too close co-operation 
w jth the communists." 1 After the war, in a bid to hamper co-op- 
eration between Socialists and Communists, right-wing leaders of 
the Labour Party and of some social-democratic parties worked 
to restore the Socialist International at an early date, in order to 
use it to retard rapprochement and co-operation between the so- 
cialist and the communist parties and dislodge from the Com- 
munists those social-democratic parties (primarily East European 
ones) which largely acted in unity with communist parties. 

The issues were discussed at the September 1944 Conference 
of the Socialist Parties of the British Empire, at the 43rd and 
44th annual conferences of the British Labour Party held in De- 
cember 1944 and May 1945, respectively, and at a special con- 
ference held in March 1945 to consider the establishment of an 
international organisation of social-democratic parties. 

The discussions resulted in a decision to reconstitute the So- 
cialist International through the efforts of an ad hoc commis- 
sion. 

The restoration of (he Socialist International was the main top- 
ic of discussion at the first postwar official International Social- 
ist Conference held in May 1946 in Clacton, Great Britain, and 
attended by the representatives of 19 parties. The Conference re- 
vealed that social-democratic parties were not unanimous on the 
issue. Many Socialists did in fact consider it essential to set up 
a united organisation of all workers' parties, a truly worldwide 
International, uniting both socialist and communist parties. The 
proposal, advanced by the representatives of the East European 
social-democratic parties, was supported by the leader of the Ital- 
ian Socialist Party Pietro Nenni and by some members of the 
French and Belgian delegations. 

au,n g Tf » gain the support of the majority of the participants, 
lC P ro PosaI was turned down. Many of the social-democrats 



Wilham E. Paterson and Tan Campbell, Social. Democracy 
v>"ope t The Macmillan Press Ltd., London, 1974, p. II. 
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deemed it neither necessary nor possible to set up a single or 
gamsation of the kind proposed., what with the serious differenced 
m the ideology and policy of the social-democratic parties, (ln 
the one hand, and the communist parties, on the other. What 
ever the approach, in those days Socialists by and large subscribed 
to the view that a new International should not be cona V{X j 
as an anti-communist organisation, but should instead ,, k 
co-operation with the communist parties and the Soviet Union 
These sentiments were reflected in the first draft statutes of H le 
Socialist International, which was prepared in early 1946 and in- 
cluded a special clause on co-operation between Socialists and 
Communists, 

Anti-communist tendencies, however, started to manifest 
themselves in the attitudes of some social-democratic leaders, es- 
pecially those in the right wing of the Labour Party. 

The Socialists could not openly proclaim an anti-Soviet, ami- 
communist policy in the early postwar years since the lessons of 
World War II were still fresh in everyone's minds, and the peo- 
ples of Europe and the whole world were deeply grateful to the 
Soviet Union for having saved mankind from the nazi tyranny. 
The broad masses had great confidence in the Communists, who 
fought in the forefront of the battle for the freedom and inde- 
pendence of peoples. The masses displayed strong revolutionary 
sentiments and demanded radical change, the removal of reac- 
tionary forces from the positions of power and greater unity of 
Socialists and Communists in the struggle for the working people's 
vital interests. In this context, even the right-wing leaders of the 
Labour Party could not but take into account the stand of those 
Socialists who advocated the unity of the working-class mov- 
ement and co-operation with the Communists. 

Due to the discord over the nature of the International to he 
formed, the delegates of the First International Socialist Confer- 
ence failed to work out a common stand. Yet, the resolution 
they adopted stressed their determination to reconstitute the So- 
cialist International and, to this end, a special committee was 
established, headed by Camille Huysmans. the last Chairman of 
the prewar Labour and Socialist International, to devise recom- 
mendalions for the next conference of socialist parlies. All \> -ar- 
ties were invited to give suggestions on how the international so - 
cialist organisation should be restored and on its principles, 
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and main goals. The Clacton Conference set up a por- 
structure * ^ international socialist conferences, the Social- 
^ formation and Liaison Office headed by the Secretary of 
IS International Department of the British Labour Party, Denis 
' 1C i, The conference was, to quote the Secretary of the La- 
e party Executive Committee, Saul Rose, "the first step to- 
k° Ul | the reconstitution of the Socialist International". 1 It is also 
VV£l ftcant that the Socialist Information and Liaison Office was 
housed in the headquarters of the British Labour Party and until 
January 1947 financed by the Party. 

Moreover, the Clacton Conference decided that only one par- 
ty from each country would have the right to participate in the 
international socialist conferences and that various organisations 
of social-democratic war emigres would not be allowed to parti- 
cipate. This was a measure designed to overcome discord within 
the social-democratic movements in certain countries, to unite 
various socialist groups and trends in monolithic parties which 
would be able to retain dominant positions in the working-class 
movements and political affairs of their countries. 

Thus, although the First International Socialist Conference 
failed to solve the problem of reconstituting the Socialist Inter- 
national, it still had an important role to play in consolidating 
co-operation among the social-democratic parties. 

The problem of reconstituting the Socialist International was 
again discussed at the Second International Socialist Conference 
in Bornemouth, Great Britain, in November 1946. Once again 
the aim was not achieved yet, and the International Socialist 
Consultative Committee was established whose membership was 
open to the representatives of all parties participating in social- 
ist conferences. At the same time, the statements made at the 
conference on reconstituting the Socialist International differed 
S1 gnificantly from those made at the previous conference, when 
the Social-Democrats voiced their desire to re-establish the In- 
ternational as soon as possible and even set up an ad hoc com- 
mittee to this end. At the second conference, as was reported by 

T h~j SaU l Rose > The Socialist International. A Labour Party Publication, 
^ndon, 1955, p. 6 . 

1056 ja« Yearbook °f th e International Socialist Labour Movement, 
ihal "r {Rafter referred to as Yearbook, 1956). Ed. by Julius Braun- 
' jincol ns-Pracger International Yearbook, London. 1956, p. 32. 
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the Executive Committee of the British Labour Party all „, 
tie, were of the opinion that "the establishment of a form ,' T 
c.al.st International is not possible a, the moment".' " 
Vhat a,, ,ho masom for sl uh an aboot-fa.e in the posi,,^ 
EM Uie social-democratic parlies? 

The controversy ami internal strife in European Social 
deiltoCratie parlies exacerbated under the impact of "r " 
velopments made them incapable of elaborating a commd„ st Z 
on various problems of theory and tactics, including the ch„ lf 
ter, tasks and policy of the Socialist Internationa! 

Deepening revolutionary transformations in East European 
countries, the growth of national liberation movements in Ash* 
and African countries, and the upsurge in the workers' and de- 
mocratic movements in the developed capitalist countries, above 
a! in Western Europe, gave rise to the growing uneasine. of the 
ruling classes m capitalist countries, making them apprehensive 
of losing their privileges and power and concerned over the fate 
o capitalism itself Right-wing, conservative circles in the United 
btates and West European countries launched a series of mea- 
sures to retard the growth of peoples' revolutionary and libera- 
tion struggles, to hamper the strengthening of revolutionary-de- 
mocratic regimes in Europe and to undermine the international 
prestige of the Soviet Union. The activity of West European 
powers started to display growing anti-Soviet and ami-communist 
tendencies. This posture of the imperialist forces was unequivo- 
cally formulated in Winston Churchill's Fulton speech of March 
1 946. 

The posture taken by the ruling classes in Western countries 
had a serious influence upon European social-democracy: con- 
troversies over paramount ideological issues and problems of do- 
mestic and foreign policies grew ever more intensive wi&in so- 
cial-democratic ranks. The leaders of West European social-de- 
mocracy, infected hy anti-communist sentiments, began to over- 
tly support the policy of the imperialist forces of the United States 
and West European countries. By contrast, the left Socialists, 
especially those in the countries of Central and Southeast Euro- 



x The Labour Party. Report of the 46tk Annual Conference Held in 
M?v% M <"Z«lc, May 26th to May 30tk, 1947, London, 
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became increasingly determined in pursuing a course towards 
revolutionary transformations, towards alliance with the Com- 
munists and support of Soviet foreign policy. It turned out that in 
t l,is context it was impossible lo elaborate common ideological 
and political positions which could unite all Europ can social - 
democratic parties in a Socialist International. 

The year 1947 was marked by a further aggravation of inter- 
national tensions and the beginning of a cold war unleashed by 
US imperialists. On March 12, 1917, the Truman Doctrine, the 
bedrock of the US anti-Soviet course, was proclaimed. On June 
5, 1947, the Marshall Plan, designed to assert US domination 
in Europe and provide assistance to the bourgeoisie of the Euro- 
pean capitalist countries, was made known to the public. Simul- 
taneously, a broad campaign to intimidate the masses with alleged 
"Soviet aggression" and a "communist revolution" was launched 
in the Western press. 

Amidst growing confrontation in the world, above all in Euro- 
pe, and under pressure of American imperialists and bour- 
geoisie in their own countries, the leaders of West European so- 
cial-democracy started to refrain from co-operation with com- 
munist parties and facilitated the exclusion of Communists from 
governments in capitalist countries. 

The idea of the "third force" advanced in November 1947 by 
Leon Blum, the leader of the French Socialists, was used to jus- 
tify this policy. The proponents of the "third force" concept 
claimed that it was no longer possible to continue the policy of unit- 
ing all left forces, above all the Socialists and the Communists, 
because this supposedly led to the exacerbation of contradictions 
ana soaal strife and was bound-due to the "maximalist" de- 
diLT T Ced b ? the Commimists-to result in a civil war, 
cates (h S c ? fferin S- Theref °re, Leon Blum and other advo- 
Vas t ^ e " thir cl force" concept maintained that their task 

tries w} S - e l UP * bl ° C ° f P oIitical forces in capitalist coun- 
hetwee h headed by the soci alist parties, would be a buffer 
ful d n rigllt and the Communists and to ensure the peace- 
vc^J^T^ 1 ' dcveIo P ment of st ates. The "third-force" ad- 
fronts!! - d further that their was to fight on two 
Ve IopmeT lnSt th ° right and the Mt " Hovve vcr, as further de- 
So r pr0Ved ' the " third force " concept was employed by 
ciahsts to discontinue co-operation with the Commun- 
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kU and align with ihe bourgeois forces in the .„„,„„,,, 
Communists. 85 ' lt > ai Hst 

The left forces in the working-class movement opposed rt 
efforts by the right Socialists. The European social pa ^ 
Were plagued by intensifying contradictions that entailed Tfl 
ther polansatton of forces and aggravated infighting. H 

It was in this setting that in November 11)47 the So, i I- 
convened their conference in Antwerp. Ti ie conference ' f' t T 
complicated task: to chart a common policy for the ^ ^ L 
ties vis-a-vis the essential international problems inHnHi P ?" 
Marshall Plan and attitudes to the JJ 
Soviet Umon The representatives of the 18 socialist parrie t 
pa ns to work out a statement on a common political pl at f^ 
but the task proved to be extremely toilsome due to serL d ? 
ferences among parties. <M ' 
Irreconcilable differences were revealed on the issue of what 
position to take towards the Communists and the Soviet Union 
Socialists from Central and Southeast Europe, knowing what 
he horrors o war and the nazi occupation were all about. ^ 
ell aware of the need for an alliance with the Communis to 

oad 5Lf^^ ° f , thdr C ° UntrieS al01 ^ a —list 
road. They eahsed that the independent and democratic devel 

a pment of their nations could be ensured only through a close 
a lance with the USSR The leaders of West European socialist 
parties embarked on quite a different policy-that of anti-con* 
mumsm and anti-Sovietism despite the dire lessons of the war 
and the.r own pronouncements made not long before on die 
need lor uniting the international workers' movement. This was 
expressed at the Conference in a most explicit form by Voringj 
eader of the Dutch Labour Party. He said, among other thin| 
hat it was useless to search for a compromise with representa- 
tives of socialist parties from countries of people's democracy, 
since the latter were allegedly terrorised and enslaved by the 
Communists, and, therefore, restrained in their actions. The 
Wests policy, he added, was grounded on the Marshall Plan and 
struggle against communism. 

West and East European Socialists also differed on the Mar- 
shall 1 lan While the socialist parties of Western Europe suppo* 
ed the plan, the Socialists from the countries of people's de- 
mocracy rejected it. This is understandable, as they simply could 
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aot uphold the American imperialists' plan, which was designed, 
imong other things, to support the European bourgeoisie in its 
struggle against socialism and the working-class movement. The 
controversy over the Marshall Plan was so decisive at the con- 
ference that opposite opinions had to be recorded. 

The problem of reconstituting the Socialist international also 
stirred serious controversy at the conference. 

Socialists from Trance, Belgium and Holland were among the 
most active supporters of the Socialist International's re-estab- 
lishment. For example, Max Buset, President of the Belgian 
Socialist Party, insisted that it was high time to re-establish a 
united international socialist organisation, proceeding from the 
vital necessity to unite the socialist forces under its banner and 
make it instrumental in consolidating the Socialists' positions 
among the masses. I he French socialist leaders believed that the 
International's re-establishment and stronger ties with influen- 
tial social-democratic parties in other countries might have a 
considerable influence upon the French electorate and consoli- 
date the Socialists 7 positions compared with those of the Com- 
munists. It is noteworthy that US Socialists were especially 
active in supporting the revival of the International and, not 
being official members of the International Socialist Conferences, 
the American guests urged a complete rupture with com- 
mumsm and insisted on founding a completely new Interna- 
tional. 

The American proposals were opposed by the Socialists from 
rast European countries and Italy as well as the left Socialists 
r^ra some other countries who actively co-operated with the 
omrnunists. They realised that the revival of the social-demo- 
_ »c parties' International would extend the split in the Euro- 
Usw * nternationaI workers' movement, hamper co-operation 
*<*]dT , Socialists and the Communists, and weaken the 
the h g ° ■ thereb y objectively strengthening the positions of 
>i Js tar° c Urge ° iSle and reactionar y for ces- The Polish Socialists, for 
could t' Stated that an international organisation of any kind 
ciali sts G C [ eated onl Y in the form of a joint organisation of So- 
in condv Gommunisls unitin S the cn tire working class. Yet, 
te' ? m WhCn m ° St ° f the socialist Parties developed right- 
* nti -con? ? es3 an In ternational could be set up only on an 
ln ^mst, anti-Soviet basis. The Socialists from the coun- 
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tries of people's democracy as well as the Italian Socialist Party 
regarded it as inconceivable. 

As the Social-Democrats recognised themselves, the parlies 
of the two opposing groups could not offer a common platform 
for the re 'establishment of the Socialist International. Eirenc 
White, the then Chairman of the British Labour Party, explained 
the reasons preventing the restoration of the Socialist Inter- 
national immediately after the war as follows: "In the early post- 
war years the principal impediment to this lay in the difference 
of approach between those parties which were prepared to col- 
laborate with Communist parties and those which were not"' 

The British Labourites and Scandinavian Social-Democrats 
came out against the official re-establishment of the Internation- 
al on the pretext that it was not the right moment. The fact 
of the matter was that both the British Labourites and the Scan- 
dinavian Social-Democrats were in power at that time and did 
not want to have their hands tied by decisions of an internation- 
al body, which could hamper their domestic and foreign poli- 
cies. Denis Healey, Secretary of the Labour Party International 
Department at the time, wrote: "When a party becomes a Gov- 
ernment it becomes responsible no longer simply to its own 
members but the country as a whole. It cannot then remain 
subject to the decisions of a foreign and sectional body.*' 2 

There were some other considerations, too. The re-establish- 
ment of the Socialist International on an anti-communist anti- 
Soviet basis would result in severed relations between social- 
democratic parties in Western Europe, on the one hand, and 
parties of East European countries, on the other. At that time, 
however, this was not in the interests of the leaders of the British 
and Scandinavian Socialists, as they would lose an opportunity 
to influence the socialist parties in Eastern Europe and through 
them the development of these countries. They sought, therefore, 
to maintain their contacts with East European socialist parties 
and to rely on them for promoting their policies. 

As the result of the debates in Antwerp the delegates agreed 
with a resolution of the commission set up at the previous con- 
ference that "present circumstances did not favour the re-estab- 



1 The Socialist International. A Short History, London. 1969. p. 6. 
1 The Manchester Guardian, June 7, 1946, p. 6. 



lishment of a Socialist International". 1 Therefore, the under- 
taking was again postponed lor an indefinite time. 

At the same time, the Antwerp Conference took additional 
measures aimed at consolidating ties and co-operation among 
the socialist parties: a new body, the Committee of International 
Socialist Conference (COMISCO), was established, with all 
parties represented in it (one representative from each party 
participating in the Socialist Conferences). The sessions of the 
Committee were regarded as an important summit of social- 
democratic leaders possessing plenary powers to make political 
decisions. Morgan Phillips, General Secretary of the British La- 
bour Party, was elected Chairman of the Committee. The tasks 
of COMISCO were not confined solely to administration, its 
functions being primarily of a political character. 



The establishment of COMISCO signified a new stage in 
the postwar history of European social-democracy. On the 
whole, its activity reflected the growing anti-Soviet and anti- 
communist sentiment among West European socialist leaders and 
an undisguised split in the European social-democratic move- 
ment. Neither the socialist parties of the countries of people's 
democracy nor the Italian Socialist Party took part in the work 
of COMISCO. It is not accidental, therefore, that the American 
bourgeois press, while displeased that the Marshall Plan failed 
to gain unanimous approval at the Antwerp Conference, expres- 
sed satisfaction with the rightward shift manifest in the stand 
taken by the West European Socialists. 

One of the principal tasks of the COMISCO leadership at 
that time consisted in mobilising West European social demo- 
cratic parties' support for the Marshall Plan. Some of the party 
leader*, fust of all Lire British Labourites, decided to convene a 
special conference outside the COMISCO framework to be at- 
tended only by the social-democratic parties backing the Marshall 
Plan. The conference, held on March 21 and 22, 1948, expressed 
its full approval of the Marshall Plan. It was pointed out that 



' Report of the Forty-Seventh Annual Conference of the Labour Party, 
Scarborough, 1048, Transport House, London, 1948, p. 24. 
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without this plan Europe would be unable to avoid economic 
disaster and political disorder. Leaders of the West European 
social-democracy abandoned their attempts to pursue an inde- 
pendent course, opting for co-operation with the US imperialists 
and the bourgeoisie in their own countries. 

The Marshall Plan stipulated that postwar Europe would be 
restored on a capitalist basis. The Plan clearly ran counter to 
socialist programmes to restructure society, which had been for- 
mulated by many social-democratic parties after World War II. 1 
Why then did the socialist parties of Western Europe support 
it? 

One of the main reasons was that the West European Social- 
ists were in no condition to embark on an anii-capitalist road of 
reconstruction and development, the one chosen by the countries 
of people's denrocracy. At the price of giving up their own 
programmes, they wanted to receive American assistance to cope 
with Western Europe's economic and social problems. 

The postwar reconstruction period was marked by serious 
economic difficulties, an enormous unemployment rate, a low 
living standard, and a shortage of material and financial means. 
In this context it was impossible to carry out many of the reforms 
and improvements Social -Democrats had promised to the work- 
ing people. The social-democratic parties laced the prospect of 
losing the support of the masses and of having their positions in 
parliaments and governments weakened. The social-democratic 
leaders viewed that as the downfall of all their efforts and hopes. 
The masses 1 disillusionment with the policies pursued by the 
social-democratic parties could stimulate revolutionary sentiments 
among the working people in Western Europe. 

The social-democratic policy-makers certainly realised that the 
Marshal] Plan might strengthen the positions of the European 
bourgeoisie and enhance the influence of US capital on the 
policies of West European countries. On the other hand, the 



' In its 1945 election programme the British Labour Party proclaimed 
itself a socialist party aiming to establish socialism in Britain. The action 
programme adopted by the Austrian Socialist Party in 1947 stated: "In 
Austria there can be no return to the capitalist system of prewar days" 
( Program m und Statut dcr Sozialhtischen Pattei Osterreiches, Vienna. 
1955. p. 10). Similar declarations were made by other social-democratic 
parties of Europe as well. 
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plan was supposed to help overcome economic difficulties, in- 
crease industrial production and reduce unemployment, thereby 
creating prerequisites for initiating certain reforms and improv- 
ing the living standard of the working people. The social-de- 
mocratic leaders expected that solving these problems would 
enable their parties to heighten their influence among the mas- 
ses and ensure their electoral success and seats in the govern- 
ment. 

Moreover, influenced by bourgeois propaganda, many blue- 
ana 1 white-collar workers and small owners, who were also badly- 
off in those years, believed that the Marshal] Plan could give 
them jobs, higher wages and better living conditions. That is 
why the Social-Democrats expected their proposals in support 
of the Marshall Plan to enhance their prestige among the masses. 

Anti-communist designs also occupied an important place in 
the policy of West European right-wing Socialists. They calculat- 
ed that their support of the Marshall Plan would weaken the 
authority of the Communists among the working people. The 
Social-Democrats themselves readily admit this. For instance, Ju- 
lius Bran nthah commenting on the Marshall Plan, wrote that 
this action was undoubtedly designed to check the spread of 
communism in Europe. 1 Such were some of the reasons behind 
lite support given to the Marshall Plan by West European social- 
democratic parties. 

The antt-comnnmist. anti-Soviet line in the policy of social- 
democratic parties became more prominent and in fact deter- 
mined their activities. 

The COMISCO leaders used the February 1948 developments 
in Czechoslovakia as a pretext for breaking off relations with 
East European social-democratic parties. The March 194$ 
COMISCO Conference denounced the Czechoslovak Social- 
Democratic Party for co-operating with the Communists and 
expelled it from COMISCO. Subsequently, the socialist parties 
of Romania. Bulgaria and Hungary were also expelled from 
COMISCO. The Conference denounced their activities and 
urged the Polish and Italian Social-Democrats not to follow the 
road chosen by them. The Polish Socialists, however, declared 

1 See: Julius Ihauullial, GVw Iihlilr der Internationale, Vol. 3, Vfcflag 

I.II.W. Dietz Nachf. GmbH, Hannover, 1971, pp. 181-82. 
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that they would rather withdraw from COMISCO than obey 
Us instructions. 

In June 1948 at the Vienna COMISCO Conference the Ital- 
ian Socialist Party was expelled from the Social-Democrats' or- 
ganisation on the grounds that it had continued to act in unity 
unh the Communist, and participated in the general elections 
together with them. 

Such action on the part of the COMISCO leadership proved 
once again that they in fact sought to split the unity of the 
working dass and the working people as a whole. In addition 
to discontinuing their co-operation with the communist parties 
m their own countries they severed relations with social-demo- 
cratic parties which continued to co-operate with the Commun- 
is, i.e.. they fostered the split in the European social-democratic 
movement itself. West European social-democratic leaders .hus 
dealt another blow at the world tig-class movement, undermined 
to strength and authority and objectively served the interests of 
the bourgeoisie and imperialists. 

The course embarked upon by the leaders of West European 
Social-democratic parties evoked justifiable displeasure on the 
part of many Social-Democrats. The prominent British Labou- 
rite Konni Zilliacus, addressing the 47th Labour Party Confer- 
ence in 1948, said: "We embark on a policy which isolates and 
cuts us off from the greater part of the European working class. . . 
Why are we on bad terms with them to-day. when it is impos- 
sible to achieve Socialism in Europe, democracy in Europe, or 
peace m Europe without the co-operation of the workers in Eu- 
rope...? There is no alternative, short of joining Truman and 
Churchill i n waging cold war,"* However, the leaders of social- 
democratic parties did not heed the warning. Instead they se- 
vered ties with the revolutionary movement of the European 
working class and openly aligned themselves with Truman and 
unurchilL 

The expulsion of East European social-democratic parties from 
COMTSCO seriously weakened the positions of social-dcmocracv 
and the entire workers' movement in Europe. 

That social,^ parlies supported the Marshall Plan, advocated 



' Report of the Forty-Sevevth Annual Conference of the Labour Party, 
Scarborough, 1948, p, 116. ?J 
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the policy of Western powers, denounced socialist measures un- 
dertaken in the countries of people's democracy and overtly op- 
posed communist parties and the Soviet Union meant that in 
the struggle unfolding in the world arena the socialist parties of 
West Europe sided with the forces of reaction and war headed 
by the US imperialists. According to The Tribune, the organ 
of the left-wing Labourites, the actions taken by the socialist 
parties did not contain even the slightest hint of trying to pursue 
an independent policy, one differing from that of the bourgeoi- 
sie. Even the bourgeois Manchester Guardian pointed out that, 
unable to forge an independent policy, the West European So- 
cialists turned themselves into a tool of the cold war. The lead- 
ers of the West European social-democracy tried to put the 
blame for splitting the European social-democratic movement and 
rupturing co-operation with the communist parties, which in 
fact they had inspired, on the Communists, the Cominform and 
the Soviet Union. Their claims run counter to historical fact 
and distort the true reasons for the widening split in the working- 
class movement in the cold war years. It would certainly be 
wrong to suggest that the Cominform and individual communist 
parties did not commit errors or take measures that did in fact 
impede, to a degree, co-operation between the Communists and 
the Social-Democrats and that hampered the workers' movement 
to achieve unity. Errors, unfortunately, were committed. In the 
context of intensified struggles in the world and in individual 
European countries, when right-wing Socialists pursued increas- 
ingly overt anti-Soviet and anti-communist policies, sectarian 
tendencies reappeared in the communist movement, which un- 
doubtedly impeded co-operation between the communist and 
social-democratic parties. 

The violation of human rights along with certain mistakes 
made by the influence of Joseph Stalin's personality cult not 
only in the Soviet Union but also in the countries of people's 
democracy should be also taken into account. Preparing and 
effecting the merger of workers' parties in the countries of peo- 
ple s democracy, the Communists committed certain errors, by 
being prone at times to bureaucracy, haste and sectarian intol- 
erance vis-a-vis the workers who were members of social-demo- 
cratic parties. All this evoked the displeasure of Social-Democrats, 
undermined their confidence in the communist parties and 
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tered anti-Soviet and anti-communist sentiment in social-demo- 
cratic parties. 

Among the serious reasons behind the anti-Soviet and anli- 
commimist tendencies within social-democratic ranks were the 
erroneous actions taken by Soviet state bodies and Joseph Stalin 
personally with respect to Yugoslavia. This contributed to a split 
in the workers* movement and the spread of anti-communist 
views in social-democratic parties. The errors committed by the 
Communists in those years are still being used by right Socialists 
to stir Social-Democrats to mistrust the present course of com- 
munist parties, a course towards united actions and co-operation 
with the Socialists. 1 

The above factors should be taken into account in order to 
avoid the mistakes made in the past and successfully solve the 
problems facing the working-class movement. Nonetheless, it 
was leaders of West European social-democratic parties who were 
primarily 1o blame for failing to use favourable conditions to 
achieve the unity of workers' parties. Their refusal to co-oper- 
ate with the Communists and the latter's allies from among 
Social-Democrats, as well as their support oT the anti-Soviet 
polity of US imperialism, were not .spontaneous actions. These 
actions were brought about by the previous history of .social- 
democracy, owing to its anti-communist and anti-Soviet posi- 
tions, its alliance with bourgeois parties and adherence to social- 
reformist concepts. 



The social-democratic leaders maintained that the 
building socialism and restructuring West Europe m 




along socialist lines could be reached through peaceful, non- 
violent methods, without bitter class struggles and revolution. 
Having adjusted themselves to the conditions of bourgeois dem- 
ocracy, during many decades resorting solely to parliamentary 
forms of struggle, they regarded reforms and class collaboration 
as sufficient and admissible methods in the struggle for socialism. 
When Czechoslovakia and other East European countries became 
a seat of acute class struggle involving thousands of armed 
workers, when the Communists and Socialists of Czechoslovakia 



1 See, for instance. Karl C/einct/. Dir S&daUsiische InieTnaihmVf., 
Idee uvd WhUjrhkeit, Verlaq dcr Wiener Volksbuchliauclluncr, Vienna, 
1972. 
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appealed to the people to take resolute mass action, West Euro- 
pean Social-Democrats chose to interpret these actions as inad- 
missible acts of violence, terror and anarchy. The revolutionary 
people of Czechoslovakia prevented the bourgeois parties from 
forming by means of certain parliamentary manoeuvring their 
own government, and under the pressure of the working people, 
a government headed by Communists and left Socialists was 
formed. Right Socialists labelled the new regime "anti-demo- 
cratic" and "totalitarian". They advocated reformist methods of 
struggle within the framework of the bourgeois parliamentary 
system and were incapable of understanding the historical ne- 
cessity and inevitability of the establishment of the working 
class's power and fighting the bourgeoisie and capitalism. They 
proved to be unable to comprehend the true causes and charac- 
ter of the 1948 events in Czechoslovakia and therefore described 
them as a "communist conspiracy". 

At a time when the class struggle both in individual European 
countries and in Europe as a whole was exacerbating, and an 
overt con Iron tat ion of the forces of revolution and counter-revo- 
lution was revealed, when it was necessary to decide whom to 
align with, the West European Social-Democrats, out of their 
fear of revolution, teamed up with the bourgeoisie in their coun- 
tries and with the US imperialists. 

The right Socialists, rather than embarking on the road of a 
resolute struggle against the bourgeoisie and capitalism, the road 
chosen by the working people in the countries of people's dem- 
ocracy under the guidance of Communists and left Socialists, 
chose to co-operate with the bourgeoisie in their countries and 
in the United States. They feared radical social and economic 
changes and the collapse of the economic and political systems 
in their countries, as well as the difficulties and sacrifices con- 
nected with bitter class struggle and fundamental restructuring 
of society on new principles. They felt the existence of their par- 
ties and organisations was threatened and feared losing their 
privileged positions in a bourgeois society. 

AH this determined the choice made by the Social-Democrats: 
they opted for an easier and more reliable, in their view, path 
towards their goals, one based ou alliance with the bourgeoisie 
in their countries and with that of the United States. 

Amidst increasingly aggravated international tension, which 
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theses. The Austrian Socialists advocated the idea of Austro- 
marxism. The theoretical principles propagated by the German 
Social-Democrats in the early postwar years were extremely con- 
tradictory. The British Labourites overtly opposed Marxism. The 
Scandinavians, although they had more respect for theory than 
the British, subscribed to a theory somewhat similar to that of 
the Labourites. In this context a common document on the prin- 
ciples of "democratic socialism" could not be easily worked out. 
However, although the COMISCO members failed to reach ag- 
reement on all the problems discussed, they still managed to a 
certain extent to smooth out some of their differences and work 
out a common policy. 

The aggravation of the international situation caused by the 
Korean war which broke out in June 1950 had a great impact on 
social-democratic leaders and intensified their desire to strengthen 
co-operation and common action in the international arena. 

In early 1951 the last serious obstacle to reconstituting the So- 
cialist International, i.e.. the differences over the organisational 
principles of the Socialist International, was removed. In the 
early postwar years West European Social-Democrats had been 
unable to reach unanimity on this issue. The sociaHst parties of 
France, Austria and some other countries wanted to re-establish 
the Socialist International on the same organisational principles 
that prevailed in the prewar International, i.e, that members of 
the International were bound by its decisions. However, the Bri- 
tish Labour Party, as well as social-democratic parties in Scan- 
dinavian and some other countries which were in power at the 
time, opposed the proposal. They sought complete freedom of 
action to pursue their policies and did not want to have their 
hands tied by resolutions adopted by an international social- 
democratic organisation. The Belgian Socialist Party, which had 
vigorously supported the idea of reconstituting the International, 
hac ked up the objection and suggested abandoning the proposal. 
Ultimately, this was fixed in a special COMISCO resolution. 
■ Shortly after this a COMISCO session held in London in 
March 1951 adopted a decision to recommend the next Interna- 
tional socialist conh-rrnce to proclaim the Socialist International 
^established, 

What prompted the COMISCO leaders to take this step? 
T'irst nf all, by restoring an organisation bearing the name 
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of '"International", well-known and respected by all the working 
people, they sought to enhance their influence among the masses 
and to make their policies more authoritative and attractive. 
They believed that the official ^constitution of the Socialist In- 
ternational would lend more prestige to their international orga- 
nisation, give more weight to their conferences and resolutions, 
and help them to unite the social-democratic movement on a 
refomiist, anti-communist basis and to rally their forces to sup- 
port the policies of the Western powers. 

The desire of the leaders of West European social-democratic 
parlies to use the united efforts of European Socialists to con- 
solidate their influence in Asia, Africa and Latin America was 
another important consideration for recreating the International. 
Ihe newly emerged states, democratic movements and socialist 
parties displayed strong anti-colonial, anti-imperialist sentiments 
and gravitated towards socialism. The leaders of West European 
social-democracy believed that by uniting in the International 
and acting in its name, they would be able to successfully pro- 
pagate the ideas of "democratic socialism" in these countries and 
win over to their side representatives of national liberation mov- 
ements and organisations. This was especially important since 
many of the latter overtly mistrusted the policies of certain West 
European social-democratic parties. 

The sodal-democratic leaders also sought to strengthen ties 
among socialist parties, make the meetings of socialist leaders 
more regular, synchronise their activity, especially m the interna- 
tional arena, and to create a permanent mechanism for exchang- 
ing experience among them. 

The fact that, by 1951, West European socialist parties had 
recovered from the wounds inflicted by nazism and the war, dur- 
ing which many of these parties ceased to exist altogether, and had 
restored their membership, party apparatus, press and interna- 
tional ties facilitated the reconstitution of the Socialist Interna- 
tional. They had on the whole elaborated strategies and tactics 
adjusted to conditions of the cold war, the struggle between the 
two world systems. At the beginning of 1951 the social-democratic 
parties controlled the governments of Great Britain. Norway and 
Sweden and participated in the governments of Austria, Hol- 
land. France, Italy. Switzerland and sonic- of the West German 
lands. 
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By the time the Socialist International was restored, the social- 
democratic parties had accumulated considerable experience in 
co-operation. Convinced that the International would serve their 
goals, the leaders of European social-democracy could reconsti- 
tute it without any apprehensions. 

The first session of the 8th International Socialist Conference 
convened on June 30, 1951, in Frankfort on the Main adopted 
a resolution which stated: 

"a. That the International Socialist Conference should change 
its name to "The Socialisl International 1 

"b. that the Committee of the International Socialist Conference 
(COM1SCO) should change its name to the 'Council of the 
Socialist International' 

"c. that the Sub-committee of COMISCO should change its 
name to 'The Bureau of the Socialist International'," 1 

The Conference discussed and adopted the International's 
programme and elected its governing bodies. Morgan Phillips 
was elected Chairman and Julius Braunthal Secretary of the 
International. 

Thus, the Socialist International was finally restored. The re- 
establishment of the International testified to the fact that, de- 
spite the grave experience of the past, and the vital need for the 
Socialists and the Communists lo pool their efforts, the right so- 
cialists returned to their previous course of splitting the unity 
of the working-class movement. It is not by chance, therefore, 
that the European and American bourgeoisie acclaimed the res- 
toration of this international association of Socialists as a new 
tool in the struggle against the revolutionary workers' movement, 
as a new organisation designed to combat communism. 

The parties which were united in the Socialist International 
m 1951 were different in terms of their power and authority, 
their positions and role within both their countries and the In- 
ternational. Besides the major, influential parties, mainly of West 
European countries, the Socialist International comprised smaller 
social-democratic organisations which had relatively small in- 
fluence in their countries. Altogether the International numbered 
34 members. 

The West European Social-Democrats' efforts to attract organ- 
1 Saul Rose, The Socialist International, p. 8. 
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isations from non-European countries (mostly Asian and Latin 
American) into the International proved futile. The Socialist 
International has become an essentially West European associa- 
tion of Social-Demon a Is. This put an imprint on the Social In- 
ternational's entire activity. Between 1951 and 1980, almost all 
the chairmen and secretaries of the Socialist International were 
from West European social-democratic parties. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the International's congresses, Council conferen- 
ces, numerous meetings of leaders of the major parties, and 
almost all the sessions of Socialist International Bureau were held 
in West European countries. 

The dominance of West European parties over the Socialist 
International predetermined the character and the content of its 
activities. The International's ideology and policy were based on 
the social-reformist concepts propounded by West European 
social-democracy, while its activities were centred around issues 
affecting primarily the social-democratic parties of Western 
Europe. 



Chapter Two 



THE SOCIALIST 
INTERNATIONAL'S POLICY GOALS 



The Socialist International's policy goals testified to a con- 
siderable rightward shift in the social-democratic ideology, which 
was reflected in the refusal by the Socialist International leaders 
to support some of the important demands advanced by the 
working class and formulated in the documents of the prewar 
Labour and Socialist International. 

Despite the continued ideological struggle within the social- 
democratic movement and a certain leftward shift in the 1970s, 
despite the need 10 adopt a new- programme which is recognised 
by the Socialist International leadership, programmes elaborated 
in the early 1950s and the 1960s still tend to underlie its actions. 

1. The Programme of the Socialist International 

The Declaration on the Aims and Tasks of Democratic So- 
cialism adopted by the First Congress of the Socialist Interna- 
tional held in Frankfort on the Main is the main programme 
document of the Socialist International. Although the world sit- 
uation and the social-democratic movement have considerably 
changed since then, the Socialist International parties continue 
to regard the 1951 programme as the basis for their ideology and 
policy. 

Due to the differences of opinion among democratic parties 
on a number of important issues in the early postwar years the 
elaboration of the Declaration was a time- and labour-consum- 
ing process. 
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That the parties' differences had not been fully overcome be- 
came clear at the Frankfort Congress. 

The British Labourites and the Dutch Socialists overtly opposed 
Marxism. Morgan Phillips emphasised at the Congress that 
the British workers" movement had never accepted the Marxist 
concept of class struggle. 1 In a memorandum submitted to the; 
Congress, the Dutch Labour Party declared that in its view the 
Marxist trend in the international socialist movement was an 
" unavoidable evil'V The representatives oi Austrian social- 
democracy stressed their adherence to "Austromarxism". Some 
of the delegations, in particular that of the Social-Democratic 
Party of Germany and especially that of the French Socialist 
Party, supported Marxist ideas, but only in a social-democratic 
context. 

Guy Mollet, for instance, said that in France "the entire party 
unconditionally recognised the Marxist analysis of capitalist so- 
ciety. . . None of the French Socialists is obliged to recognise 
dialectical materialism, but all French Socialists regard historic 
materialism as a fine method in studying the history of human 
society."" 

However, declarations of this kind were not supported by the 
majority of delegates. As a result of the debate the supporters of 
traditional social-democratic views were forced to make consid- 
erable concessions. Of decisive importance was the stand taken 
by the leaders of the British Labour Party which at that time 
were highly influential in the Socialist International. 

An analysis of the Socialist Interna donal's programme reveals 
the compromise character of this document. On the one hand, 
it retained a number of important demands voiced by the work- 
ers' movement and contained in the programme documents of 
the prewar Labour and Socialist International and its most in- 
fluential parties; on the other, it encompassed new tenets which 
marked a considerable rightward shift in the ideological positions 
of the Social-Democrats. This is manifest in the refusal of the 
Socialist International to adhere to Marxism as the ideological 
and theoretical basis of the workers' movement. Instead, "ideo- 



1 See: J. Braunthal. op. cit., p. 245. 
' Ibid. 

' Ibid., pp. 2 16-4 7. 
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logical neutrality" was proclaimed, which implied that the So- 
cialist Internationa! parties were not required to hold definite 
ideological and theoretical views and had a right to base their 
activity on any theoretical, philosophic or ideological positions 
they deemed most suitable for themselves. To quote from the 
Declaration, "socialism is an international movement which 
does not demand a rigid uniformity of approach. Whether So- 
cialists build their faith on Marxist or other methods of analysing 
society, whether they are inspired by religious or humanitarian 
principles, they all strive for the same goal— a system of social 
justice, better living, freedom and world peace." 1 

Proclaimed "ideological neutrality" " reflected the desire of the 
founders of the Socialist International to establish an ideological 
framework which would permit the uniting of as many parties 
as possible under the aegis of the Socialist International, includ- 
ing those which to a certain extent adhered to Marxism and 
those which had cither never considered Marxism to be the 
basis of their ideology and policy or rejected it altogether. 
A more definite stand on these issues would have ham- 
pered co-operation among various parlies within a single inter- 
national social-democratic organisation. This was an especially 
graphic manifestation of the Socialist International's inherent 
tendency to reconcile various, sometimes apparently irreconcil- 
able, positions, to smooth out in every way possible the parties' 
differences, and of its willingness to compromise in order to en- 
sure a common approach of international social-democracy to the 
major problems of strategy and tactics. 

As subsequent developments were to prove, the vagueness and 
"elasticity" of the Socialist International's ideological positions 
enabled the leaders of European social-democracy to attract not 
only social-democratic but also some other organisations, such as 
die popular parties in a number of Latin American countries, to 
the International. 

The concept of "ideological neutrality" was also expedient for 
leaders of certain member parties of the Socialist International, 
since it enabled them to reconcile conflicting views and to retain 
within iheir parties both those who declared their loyalty to 
Marxism and those who overtly oppo>cd it. The concept did not 

1 Yearbook, 1956, p. 41. 
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formally deprive the supporters of Marxism of the right to hold 
and openly express their views. It made it possible for them to 
advocate a Marxist approach to the analysis of social phenom- 
ena and the formulation of the strategy and tactics of indi- 
vidual social-democratic parties. 

Yet, the proclamation of "ideological neutrality*', of course, 
played into the hands of right forces in the social-democratic 
parties and the Socialist International. On the pretext of aban- 
doning "Marxist dogmas" and the "Marxist one-track approach" 
and under the guise of allegedly objective, unbiased analysis of 
issues facing them, they now had a good opportunity to impose 
non-Marxist, petty-bourgeois and at times overtly bourgeois 
views on the Socialist International. 

The Socialist International's rightward shift is also evidenced 
by the fact that the Socialist International programme provides 
no scientific analysis of present-day capitalism and scientific criti- 
cism of its vices and contradictions, it fails to mention the con- 
centration of economic and political power by monopolies, the 
development of state-monopoly capitalism, the growth of reac- 
tionary, anti-labour and militaristic tendencies in the capitalist 
states' policy. Nor docs the International programme provide a 
concrete analysis of the situation in individual capitalist coun- 
tries and various regions of the world. 

Some critical judgements concerning capitalism that are con- 
tained in the programme relate in essence to the past. As far as 
the present-day situation in capitalist countries is concerned the 
authors of the Declaration tend to focus on "achievements" and 
"positive results" which have allegedly led to radical changes in 
capitalist society, rather than on the contradictions that plague 
capitalism. For instance, the Declaration maintains that "in 
many countries uncontrolled capitalism is giving place to an econ- 
omy in which state intervention and collective ownership limit 
the scope of private capitalists". 1 It also points out that in these 
countries the need for planning and economic democracy is in- 
creasingly gaining recognition. 

The programme stresses that in those countries where social- 
democratic parties have strong positions "the foundations of a 
Socialist society has already been laid. Here the evils of capitalism 
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a re disappearing and the community has developed new 
vigour." 1 

Thus, the programme distorts the picture of capitalism 
in Western countries in the 1950s. Whether the authors of the 
Declaration intended this to be .so or not, their description of 
capitalist society in fact beautified capitalism and drew a veil 
over its reactionary, anti-humane, exploitative nature. 

The crisis that plagued capitalist economies in the 1970s, the 
sharp rise in unemployment, soaring inflation, the aggravation 
of the energy, monetary and raw material crises, capitalism's 
inability to cope with environmental problems and solve the 
problems of education and health care- — such is the reality of 
bourgeois society that revealed the groundlessness of the Socialist 
International leaders' conclusions on the results of and the pro- 
spects for the development of capitalism, and of their attempts 
to prove that "the foundations of a Socialist society has already 
been laid" in Western countries. 

An analysis of the Frankfort Declaration reveals considerable 
changes in the Socialist International's stand on the historical 
prospects for eliminating capitalism and establishing socialism. 
Previously the Social-Democrats had proceeded from the Marxist 
analysis and regarded the replacement of capitalism with social- 
ism as an inevitable result of the evolution of capitalism, the 
exacerbation of its contradictions and class struggles, as a result 
of the natural historical movement of society from the 
old, capitalist socio-economic, formation to a new, socialist one. 
The Frankfort Declaration, however, formulated this thesis 
differently: socialism was interpreted as the embodiment of ethi- 
cal principles, the ideas of pure reason and absolute freedom, the 
eternal ideals of justice and the common weal. As the Interna- 
tional programme puts it, "Socialists oppose capitalism not only 
because it is economically wasteful and because it keeps the mas- 
ses from their material rights, but above all because it revolts 
their sense of justice." 2 The Socialist International's position on 
the problem was disclosed even more clearly in the Statement 
on Socialism and Religion adopted in 1953 at a Special Confer- 
ence of the Socialist International: "Socialism is a moral pro- 



1 Ibid. 
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test against the debasement of man in modern society. . . Social- 
ist policy, therefore, is the practical working-out of an ethic 
which rriay he derived either from religious or from non-religious 
Sources," The Statement atifcSSes that the ethical principles un- 
derlie socialist ideals and policies. 1 

These and other similar statements by the Socialist Interna- 
tional and its parties absolutise ethical principles, while socialism 
is pictured by the ideologists of social-democracy as the expres- 
sion of eternal moral categories. 

Having rejected the Marxist concept of society's transition 
From capitaiista to socialism, the International leaders failed to 
formulate a scieiitilk programme of struggle for socialism. The 
developments since the adoption of the Socialist International 
policy-making declaration and especially the events of the 1970s 
demonstrated the erroneousness and one-sidedness of the Social- 
Democrats' position on these issues. 

It is also remarkable that the leaders of socialist parties silently 
bypassed the question of the working-class movement in capital- 
ist countries and the struggle of the working people for their 
vital interests. The Declaration failed to mention the strikes and 
other forms of the working people's struggle for their demands. 

The Socialist International's rightward shift is especially man- 
ifest in the strong anti-communist orientation of its program- 
me. The International leaders sought to separate themselves from 
the communist parties and to avoid including in their programme 
any provisions which might to a certain extent coincide with 
the policy aims and tasks of the Communists. Whereas prior to 
tin- war and in the early postwar years social-democratic leaders 
had often argued that their dispute with the Communists was 
more so on the methods and means of attaining socialism than 
on socialism as their ultimate goal, they now opposed Commun- 
ists practically on all principal issues. 

The authors of the International programme slandered the 
Communists in every possible way, depicting them as the enemies 
of peace and democracy. 

The Socialist International claimed that the Communists' 
struggle for establishing workers' power, described by the found- 
ers of scientific socialism as the dictatorship of the proletariat, 

5 Yearbook, 1936, p. 45. 
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allegedly implied the elimination of democracy. According to the 
International programme "every dictatorship, wherever it may 
be, is a danger to the freedom of all nations and thereby to the 
peace of the world". 1 The leaders of the Socialist International 
patently distorted the true state of affairs: they equated the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, i.e., workers' power, which is a new. 
higher type of democracy in comparison with bourgeois democ- 
racy, with fascist dictatorship, i.e., domination by the most reac- 
tionary terrorist forces of monopoly capital, a domination which 
deprives the workers and all working people of their basic, rights 
and freedoms. 

During the cold war the leaders of West European social- 
democracy forgot the lessons of the prewar and war years and 
the common struggle with the Communists against fascism and 
again espoused anti-communist positions. 

The propamine of the Socialist International also provided a 
distorted picture of the situation in socialist countries and, in 
this way. fostered the proliferation of anti-communist prejudices 
among the masses and diverted their attention from the actual 
problems being generated by capitalism. West European social- 
democratic leaders thereby hampered the growth of class awa- 
reness and activity of the working people in their struggle against 
the domination of Big Capital and the entire system of state- 
monopoly capitalism. 

The Socialist International's rightward shift can be also ob- 
served in social-democratic theorists' interpretation of socialism 
and especially of the ways and means of building a socialist so- 
ciety. To counterbalance the theory of scientific communism the 
Socialist International advanced the concept of "democratic 
socialism" which it counterposed to both scientific and existing 
socialism. The social-democratic leaders tried to prove that their 
concept of socialism alone met the requirements of social devel- 
opment and the working people's interests and could guarantee 
the transformation of capitalism into a socialism of their own 
design. 

The term "democratic socialism", as well as many of the ideas 
that underlay it, were introduced by right Socialists as early as 
the beginning of the 20th century. At that time, however, "dc- 
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mocratic socialism" was not yet a fully elaborated doctrine or a 
generally recognised principle of the ideology and policy of in- 
ternat.onal social -democracy. This concept has now become an 
official doctrine of the Socialist International and its member 
parties, and constitutes the ideological credo of present-day social- 
democracy underlying the programmes of the socialist parties. 
Ihe concept is expounded in the Declaration of the Socialist In- 
ternational policy on the Aims and Tasks of Democratic So 
cialism. 

What is implied by "democratic socialism" and what are its 
mam principles? According to the ideologist of the Socialist 
International., the concept is instrumental in two ways: it deter- 
mines, first, the goal of the social-democratic movement and. 
second, the ways and means of attaining this goal. 
_ According to the Frankfort Declaration, the goal of the Social- 
ist International and its parties consists in transforming capitalist 
society and replacing it with "democratic socialism". The Social- 
ist International's programme states that capitalism is an unjust 
social system which breeds inequality and exploitation of "the 
majority by the minority, causes the poverty and privation of the 
working people, ensures the use of society's wealth in the inter- 
ests of small privileged groups, fosters enslavement of nation 
by nation, promotes war, violence, anti-democratic dictatorial 
regimes, etc. Such a society, say the Social-Democrats, must be 
replaced by a truly just, humane, democratic society, one based 
on socialism. The programme declares that "socialism aims to 
liberate the peoples from dependence on a minority which owns 
or controls the means of production. It aims to put economic 
power in the hands of the people as a whole, and to create a 
community in which free men work together as equals." 1 

According to the International's programme, "democratic so- 
cialism" implies a society which will establish political, economic 
and social democracy. 

The authors of the programme maintain that the prime pre- 
requisite and the necessary basis of a socialist society is the con- 
solidation of political democracy which guarantees every indi- 
vidual democratic rights and political freedoms, including free- 
dom of speech, education, assembly and religion; representation 
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of the people by free elections on the basis of universal and equal 
suffrage by secret ballot; the rule of the majority and respect 
for the rights of the minority: equality before the law of all citi- 
zens, irrespective of race, sex, language, denomination or skin 
colour; the right to opposition. The attainment of political de- 
mocracy, the programme stresses, is a prerequisite for economic 
and social democracy. As is seen from this description of "polit- 
ical democracy", it has many of the traits which are in fact 
inherent in democracy in socialist society: the ensurance of polit- 
ical rights and freedoms of the working people, the equality of 
all citizens before the law, etc. 

However, the description of democracy obtaining in a socialist 
society which is contained in the Frankfort Declaration is ex- 
tremely contradictory. On the one hand, it reflects the aspiration 
of the working people to genuine freedom and equality; on the 
other, it lacks clcarcut class criteria in assessing political democ- 
racy. This confuses the working masses and hampers their struggle 
against bourgeois rule, for working class power and socialist 
democracy, 

The programme stresses one more important element of dem- 
ocratic socialism — the consolidation of economic democracy, 
that is, of such an economic system which ensures the society's 
control over the entire economy and the use of the society's 
wealth in the interests of the whole of the people, rather than 
of those of a privileged minority. 

According to the Frankfort Declaration, "Socialism seeks to 
replace capitalism by a system in which the public interest takes 
precedence over the interest of private profit." 1 

The social- reformist theorists hold that public ownership is 
to play an important role in strengthening "economic democra- 
cy". Its size, forms and functions in various industries may dif- 
fer from country to country. Everything depends on the specific 
features of the economic structure, national traditions, economic 
situation, etc. 

The Programme reads that public ownership can be brought 
about by nationalising existing private concerns or creating new 
public concerns, municipal and regional enterprises, and consum- 
er and producer co-operatives. These various forms of public 

1 Ibid., p. 42. 
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ownership, the programme point, out. should be regarded "as 
mean, of controlling basic industries and service, on which the 
gnomic We and welfare of the community depend, of ratio v 
Itsmg tne fictent mdus.ries or of preventing private monopolies 
and cartels from exploiting the public". 1 

Taken a 5 a whole, these provisions of the international 
programme undoubtedly echo the interests of the workin, ch 
and the working people as a whole and correspond to their t 
are to do away with the domination of private ownership, and 
to liberate themselves from exploitation. At the same time the 
programme contains certain theses which largely depredate fee 
canv m Zt S ?/. fican, ' y ' '! le P™S™»™ to state unequivo- 
so'tlili s„cfe,v. ° " P be eC ° n0n,iC basi5 ° £ 

This is one of the main drawbacks of the "democratic social- 
» concept : „ clearly underestimates the decisive impmancc 
o elunmalmg capitalist and es«al,lishing public ownership „f the 
•>as,c means of production in order to ensure the society's tran- 
sition Jrom capitalism to socialism. 

Political and economic freedoms, important and valuable as 
they are, provide, according to the Socialist International's ideo- 
logists, Hothmg more than a foundation for achieving social-de- 
mocracyin a society. Without asserting social-democracy it is 
impossible to attain the ideal, of socialism as it is represented by 
the social-democratie ideologists. According to the Declaration 
m >ahsm safeguards not only basic political but also economic 
and social nghts. To quote from the programme, "while the 
gu.ding pnnc.ple of capitalism is private profit, die guiding 
pnnaple of socialism is the satisfaction of human „ecds% 

The Socialists argue that they seek to eradicate economic, po- 
litical and judicial discrimination according to sex, social back- 
ground, rehgion, etc. The leaders of the International state thai 
the.r task is to hberale people from all forms of oppression and 
insecurity. 

Such are the basic points of the Socialist International pro- 
gramme concerning socialism as the goal of the social-democratic 
movement. For all the declaratory character of the programme. 

1 Yearbook, 1 D5f>. n. 42. 
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the inconsistency and groundlessness of a number of its impor- 
tant theses (this will be discussed in more detail below) one can- 
not but notice that many of its principles are in harmony with 
the socialist ideal. This concerns, for instance, the theses on the 
necessity to create a society free from class, national and racial 
oppression, from the exploitation of man by man and working 
people's poverty and privation, a society enjoying complete free- 
dom and equality, guaranteed by the working people's social 
rights. 

These theses show that, despite the rightvvard evolution of 
social-democracy, the programme of the Socialist International 
has retained many demands traditionally advanced by the work- 
ing-class movement, demands which reflect the age-old aspira- 
tions of the working people, their longing for a just, socialist soci~ 
ety. 

It is of interest to analyse the ways of attaining the socialist 
goals as proposed by the Socialist International programme. 

The programme proceeds from the belief that these goals can 
be achieved without bitter class si ruffles, without a socialist rev- 
olution, without consolidating the power of the working class. 
The programme maintains that socialism can be attained only 
by peaceful, non-violent means, through reforms and changes, in 
conditions of peace among classes and co-operation with the 
bourgeoisie, its parties and organisations. Acute class struggles, 
revolution, and violence, the programme declares, can only bring 
disaster and suffering, without guaranteeing the attainment of 
socialist goals. In declaring this, the Socialist International re- 
treats from positions which the Labour and Socialist International 
held in the period between the wars, when class struggle was 
regarded as the main means of reaching the goals of the work- 
ers' movement. 1 



1 The resolution adopted by the First Congress of the Labour and So- 
cialist International (1923) proclaimed: "The Labour and Socialist Inter- 
national is a union of such parties as accept the prim i pic of the economic 
emancipation of the workers from capitalist domination and the estab- 
lishment of die Socialist Commonwealth as their object, and the class 
Struggle which finch its expression in the independent political and indus- 
trial action of the workers' nrnjiiisalwuis as a means of realisim: thru ob- 
ject." (Socialist International tnfwmalioii ( (hereafter refencd to as 
SII)), No. 18-19, 10b L p. 207). 
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methods of struggle in their activity. They treat parliamentary 
activity not as a form of class struggle supported by the extra- 
parliamentary struggle waged by the workers and all the working 
people, but rather as a means to reach agreement and compro- 
mise with the leaders of other parties. 

Thus, according to their programme, the social-democratic 
ideologists assign the leading role in restructuring the society 
along socialist lines to the leaders of social-democratic parties and 
the governments they head rather than to the working class and 
the popular masses. This reflects their inherent fear of the work- 
ing people, of their revolutionary activity and creative ability. 
They are afraid that such activity may get beyond their control 
and lead to radical changes exceeding the limits of reformist 
programmes. 

Fearful of the revolutionary activity of the working people and 
unwilling to involve them in the management of society and in 
the struggle against bourgeois rule, the International's parties 
find themselves at an impasse. Their fear of the masses and class 
struggle renders them powerless and incapable of effecting a rad- 
ical restructuring of society on a neWj socialist basis. This testi- 
fies to the bankruptcy of the social-democratic concept of "dem- 
ocratic socialism" and of the entire programme of the Socialist 
International. 

No wonder that these aspects of the International programme 
were hailed by the bourgeois press. For instance, in July 1951, 
The Economist wrote with satisfaction that in Frankfort on the 
Main those who held Marxist views were forced to retreat and 
to reject the idea of proletarian revolution and class struggle. The 
Manc!u>stn Guardian wrote at the same time that the Declara- 
tion of the Socialist International did not call for the proletarians 
to rise up in arms and that it rejected all the militant slogans of 
the earlier manifestoes of social-democratic parties. The Times 
also noted that the class struggle was rejected by the Interna- 
tional. 

The problem of democracy is the focal point of the social- 
democratic concept of the transformation of capitalism into so- 
cialism, The social-democratic parties regard the establishment 
and maintenance of democracy as their primary task. 

However, in treating these problems the social-democratic 
ideologists advanced erroneous arguments holding that the task 
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of establishing political democracy is relevant only for count™ ;s 
with fascist, militarist and other dictatorial and non-democratic 
regimes. As for the West European countries and other industrial- 
ised countries, the social-democratic movement does not have to 
set itself this task since these countries allegedly enjoy extensive 
democracy essential for building socialism. The leaders of the 
Socialist International believe that the Western democratic par- 
liamentary system fully meets the requirements of the political 
democracy which should exist under socialism. They regard dem- 
ocracy and the state in these countries as supra-class, non-class 
institutions serving in a similar way the interests of all strata of 
the society and constituting a ready-made political system within 
which the historical transition from capitalism to socialism will be 
effected. Moreover, in their opinion, the slate machinery in de- 
veloped capitalist countries will serve as a major instrument for 
transforming society and building socialism. 

As to the non-class and supra-class nature of the state, the so- 
cial-democratic ideologists proceed, in particular, from the fact 
that social-democratic parties increasingly dominate the Western 
governments. The participation of Social-Democrats in govern- 
ment allegedly testifies to the neutral character of the stale and 
the entire state machinery which is often compared with an au- 
tomobile, since it can move in any direction and reach any point, 
depending on the will of the driver. Therefore, the social-demo- 
cratic theorists argue, there is no need to change, restructure or 
break this machinery. On the contrary, it should be preserved, 
guided in the desired direction and used to build a new society. 

This position of the Socialist International leaders is clearly 
based on the oversimplification of an extremely complex prob- 
lem. The years that have elapsed since the time the International 
programme was adopted have shown that the above arguments 
are a far cry from reality and do not take into consideration the 
actual character and role of the state and the state machinery 
even in the most democratic countries of the capitalist world. 
The practical activity of the state apparatus and state agencies 
in capitalist countries which have democratic parliamentary re- 
gimes (to say nothing of the countries with military, authoritarian 
or fascist regimes) shows that in llieir nature and the main results 
of their Operation these stales are of a class character, expressing 
and defending primarily the interests of the bourgeoisie and mo- 
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iiopolies. Their state institutions are created to effectively safe- 
guard the political, economic and ideological interests of wealthy 
ruling classes and the entire system of state-monopoly capitalism. 

The record of history has convincingly proved that it is im- 
possible to abolish capitalism and build socialism without replac- 
ing the bourgeois state with a socialist state and bourgeois de- 
mocracy with socialist democracy. By refusing to recognise 
these tasks of the labour movement, the Socialist International 
and its parties doom to failure all their plans of transforming cap- 
italism into socialism. 

The ways of transforming capitalist economy into socialist econ- 
omy suggested by the Frankfort Declaration are equally ground- 
less. 

It is a known fact that in the past the socialists agreed that it 
was impossible to do away with capitalism and establish social- 
ism without eliminating the domination of private ownership, 
withoul socialisation of the main instruments and means of pro- 
duction. The 1925 Heidelberg Programme of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party of Germany stated, for instance, that "the aim of 
the w orking class can be reached only by transforming capitalist 
private ownership of the instruments and means of production 
into public ownership. The working class cannot effect the social- 
isation o f the means of production without seizing political po- 
wer". 1 

The International programme formulates this problem differ- 
ently. On the one hand, it points out that to attain the goals of 
socialism it is necessary to place the economy at the entire society's 
seivice and socialise certain sectors of the economy, stresses that 
socialist planning is ''incompatible with die concentration of econ- 
omic power in the hands of a few". 2 On the other hand, the 
programme states that socialisation of private property is not a 
matter of principle but of economic expediency, and that "social- 
ist planning" and "democratic control" are more essential for 
reaching socialist goals than socialisation of capitalist private pro- 
perty. As the Frankfort Declaration puts it, "socialist planning 
does not presuppose public ownership of all the means of pro- 



1 Programme der Deutsche n Sodaldemokralie, Vcrlag J.II.W. Dielz 
Nachf. GmbH., Hannover, 1963, p. 93. 
L Yearbook, 1956, p. 42. 
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of the economy in the interests of entire society and "democratic 
control" can be effectively ensured by the existing bourgeois state 
an d state machinery. Nonetheless, the results of social-demo- 
cratic government in many Western countries have proved such 
reckoning to be groundless. 

Whether the Socialist International leaders wish this to be so 
or not, their programme of laying economic foundations for so- 
cialism is theoretically unsubstantiated and politically harmful 
since it breeds illusion among the working people about the pos- 
sibility of building socialism without abolishing capitalist private 
ownership and without radically transforming the bourgeois state. 

Analysing the content and essential principles of the Socialist 
International programme one cannot but notice its contradictory 
and eclectic character. On the one hand, it declares necessary the 
establishment of a socialist society, on the other, it offers a de- 
scription of socialism and the means of building it which are 
clearly impracticable and groundless. 

The contradictory nature of the programme, the fact that it 
contains both socialist ideas fostering the working people's class 
struggle and reformist ideas justifying the theory and practice of 
class collaboration, enables the supporters of various trends in 
social-democracy to interpret it differently using its statements 
and propositions in favour of both Marxist, left-wing socialist 
and anti-Marxist, right-wing socialist concepts. 

In defending and propagating their stand, the representatives 
of left forces in the social-democratic movement refer to those 
points in the Frankfort Declaration which proclaim the neces- 
sity to replace capitalism with socialism, ensuring true democra- 
cy for the working people, establishing public ownership in major 
branches of the economy, radically transforming the bourgeois 
political and economic system, guaranteeing genuine equality, 
freedom and the satisfaction of all working people's needs, ensur- 
ing their political and social rights, creating conditions for rais- 
ing their living standard, developing culture, uprooting all forms 
of exploitation and oppression, etc. 

The right Socialists, on the contrary, while substantiating their 
stand, proceed from those theses in the International program- 
me which reflect the Social-Democrats' considerable right- 
ward shift; on the rejection of Marxism, the class struggle, and 
the need for eliminating capitalist private ownership and estab- 
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liishiag public ownership. Priority is given to collaboration among 
classes, parliamentary forms of struggle, "pure democracy", the 
"supra-class" character of the bourgeois .state, reformist methods 
in attaining the labour movement's goals, etc. 

The .social-democratic ideologists sought lo picture the Frank- 
fort Declaration as an epoch-making document, as important as 
such documents as Manifesto of the Communist Party of Kaii 
Marx and Frederick Engels. They sought to portray it as the 
only correct programme, meeting the vital requirements of social 
development in our time and the main tasks of the contemporary 
labour movement, as a programme offering mankind a "third 
way" of social development, allegedly different both from capi- 
talism and communism, and incorporating all the achievements 
that can be gained by humanity today. 

in reality, however, the International programme is a far cry 
from the kind of document the social-democratic ideologists ad^ 
vertised. It neither contains a scientifically-based description of 
the modern age and the main tendencies in its development, nor 
provides an analysis of the chief forces confronting one another in 
capitalist countries, ones able to ensure the progress of society 
from capitalism to socialism, on the one hand, and ones hamper- 
ing this historical progress, on the other. Unable to provide a con- 
crete analysis of class forces and the class struggle unfolding 
in capitalist countries these days, the programme is nothing more 
than a collection of abstract concepts. 

The record itself lias shown that the ''democratic socialism" 
doctrine formulated in the programme is unable to show the 
working people the road to victory over capitalism. On the con- 
trary, by directing the struggle of the workers along the road of 
reformism and anti-communism, it impedes the growth of their 
class consciousness and political activity and hampers their ef- 
forts to attain socialist goals. Moreover, there is a gap between 
the policy declarations of the Socialist International and the re- 
sults of the practical activity of its leaders and parties both in the 
past and at present: through participation in government social- 
democratic parties have never reached the main goals formulated 
in the Frankfort Declaration, and this is not merely a consequ- 
ence of its rejection of the socialist ideal itself but largely a con- 
sequence of the fact that their programme of abolishing' capital- 
ism and building socialism is impracticable and unrealistic. 
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2. Discussion on the Problems of "Democratic Socialism" 



The adoption of the Programme of the Socialist International 
generated a lively debate in social-democratic parties. 

Many Socialists did not approve of scuttling some of the past 
traditions and views of social-democracy. Doubts and objections 
were voiced not only by rank-and-file party members but also by 
a number of prominent figures in the Socialist International, such 
as the leader of the French Socialists, Guy Mollet. 

Many Socialists who thought highly of Marxist ideas and sup- 
ported the traditional demands of the labour movement voiced 
concern oyer the rightward shift in the International's Program- 
me, questioning and opposing a number of the provisions conta- 
ined in the Frankfort Declaration. Benedikt Kautsky, one of the 
foremost ideologists of European social-democracy, for instance, 
acknowledged that the old radical concepts, including the class 
struggle, proletarian revolution and the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, were still popular with some Social-Democrats, for exam- 
ple, the Austrian Socialists. 1 

This could not but alarm the social-democratic leaders. They 
deemed it necessary to provide a more detailed interpretation of 
the policy-making principles of the Socialist International and 
to substantiate the changes in its stand more convincingly, A 
great number of articles, brochures and books appeared that set 
forth their views of world development and the tasks of ''demo- 
cratic socialism". 

The late 1950s were marked by an especially heated ideologi- 
cal debate among Socialists. Besides the reasons mentioned above, 
it was stirred by the desire of the social-democratic leadership to 
substantiate the need for changing earlier programmes of social- 
democratic parties. As a rule, these programmes, adopted in the 
1920s or even prior lo World War I, charted the goals of social- 
democratic parties primarily on the basis of Marxist ideas. Re- 
garded as excessively radical, they no longer suited the socialist 
leadership in the 1950s. Moreover, on a number of important is- 
sues they contradicted the Programme of the Socialist Interna- 
tional. 

The ideological debate was also caused by the fact that in the 
1 Sec: 5//, No. 16, 1956, p. 283. 
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1950s certain social-democratic parties in Western Europe faced 
serious difficulties during election campaigns, losing votes and 
suffering defeal in parliamentary elections. This provoked bitter 
controversy on the reasons for these setbacks and growing difficul- 
ties and oji ways of overcoming them. The right-wing leader, 
felt that the diffi cullies and setbacks .suffered during elections 
were due to the radical demands contained in previous social- 
democratic programmes that frightened off the middle strata of 
the population— white-collar workers., engineers and technicians, 
professional people and small businessmen. They felt that these 
difficulties could be surmounted by giving up a number of the 
demands advanced by the labour movement, by overcoming the 
"narrow", class character of the social-democratic parties and 
turning them from the working class parties into broad-based 
"people's" parties. 

The growth of right-wing tendencies in social-democratic par- 
ties evoked displeasure and opposition on the part of left-wing 
Socialists. In a number of countries, the struggle between the 
right and the left resulted in the splitting of socialist parties and 
the emergence of independent left-wing socialist organisations 
such as the United Socialist Party of France (1958), the Dutch 
Pacifist Socialist Party (1958), the Socialist People's Party of 
rvorway (1961), the Social -Democratic League of Workers and 
Small Farmers of Finland (1959). The strife within social-de^ 
mocracy was accompanied by ideological activity of both right- 
wing and left-wing Socialists. 

The 20th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Un- 
ion and the Meeting of Representatives of the Communist and 
Workers' Parties of the Socialist Countries held in Moscow in 
1957 had a significant impact on the ideological activity of the 
Social-Democrats. At first, tfie right-wing forces succeeded in en- 
hancing anti-communist propaganda and fostering anti-commun- 
ist prejudices in social-democratic parties by referring to the crit* 
icism of Stalin's personality cult and its consequences. However, 
the anti-communist fog gradually cleared and by the late 1950s 
and early 1960s, many Social-Democrats had become more so- 
ber-minded in assessing new ideas and approaches to the class 
struggle which were formulated by the Communists. In this con- 
text, the Socialist International's leadership sought to use broad 
ideological debates in order to minimise the impact of commun- 
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jst ideas upon the social-democratic parties and the broad mas- 
ses of the working people and to defend their own views and 
concepts. 

The debate in social-democratic parties and the Socialist In- 
ternal ioual covered a wide range of problems. Among the most 
acute problems discussed was social-democracy's attitude to Marx- 
ism, as Marxism had served as the theoretical basis for the ide- 
ology and policy of many social-democratic parties and many 
working people continued to believe in Marxism and were in- 
spired by its ideas in the struggle for their interests. 

Taking all this into account, some of the social-democratic 
leaders opposed unconditional rejection of Marxism. They felt 
that it was both dangerous and unprofitable for them to renounce 
Marx, whom the world's working people had always regarded 
as the founder of scientific socialism and the First International 
and the most consistent fighter against capitalism. Some of the 
Socialist International^ leaders recognised Marx's historic ser- 
vices to the labour movement and the importance of making use 
of his scientific legacy. Typical in this respect were the pronounce- 
ments of the Secretary of the Socialist International, Julius 
Braunthal. In his article "Marxism and Socialism Today 1 ', he 
wrote : "The question under debate is whether Socialism [i.e., 
the social-democratic movement — N.S.] needs Marxism as an 
ideological basis or whether Socialism today can fulfil its tasks 
without Marxism." Answering this question, Braunthal stated: 
"It cannot, of course, be seriously disputed that the Socialist Mov- 
ement can advance without the heritage of Marxism — at least 
at its present stage of development, when it has, directly or in- 
directly, consciously or unconsciously, absorbed a mass of Marx- 
ist thinking which has become part and parcel of its ideology 
and continues to affect Socialist thinking." 1 

References to Marx were also included in the programmes of 
some social-democratic parties. For instance, a passage in the 
introduction to the Programme of Principles adopted by the Fin- 
nish Social-Democratic Party in 1952 read: "Although the Social- 
Democratic Party of Finland is not a Marxist party, it is based 
on Marx's theory of the international socialist workers' movement 



1 $11, No. 19, 1954, pp. 337, 339. 
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and is, in fact, a socialist workers' party whose principles arc 
consonant with the spirit of modern social-democracy." 1 

However, such references lo Marx and recognition of the role 
of Marxism wore very rare among leaders of the Socialist Inter- 
national. The ma jority of them insisted that "Marxist dogmas 
be rejected. Erich Ollcnhauer, Chairman of the Social-Democrat- 
ic Party of Germany, speaking at his Party's Congress in Bad Go- 
desbfetg in November 1959, said: "In the discussions on the new 
programme, the adherents of Marxism in our ranks have been 
fighting passionately for the preservation of Marxist ideas. Yet 
the demand that we should take our bearings for our funda- 
mental programme of 1959 from the political programme of 
Karl Marx and friedrich, Engels is as un-Marxist as possible. II 
we were to follow these ideas we would within a short time be 
a sect without political influence." 2 

Erich Ollcnhauer and oilier proponents of this view obviously 
proceeded from the pragmatic task of trying to win over to their 
side working people (primarily, the middle urban strata) who 
were not prepared to support Marxist theses. By opposing Marx- 
ism the ideologists of social-democracy sought to prove that 
Marxism had become antiquated and therefore could not serve 
as a foundation for social-democratic theory and practice. Among 
the advocates of this view was Paul Ramadier, a prominent figu- 
re in the French Socialist Party. What made Marxism "anti- 
quated", in his opinion? "The idea that social change is inev- 
itably brought about by catastrophe and revolution, which de- 
rives from growing tension in social relations, no longer holds," 
he argued. "Social progress is pursued by gradual easy climbs. . . 
Another new factor is the transformation of capitalism. It no 
longer rests on the private ownership of the entrepreneur, nor on 
free competition. . . This capitalism of the enterprise no longer 
has any relationship but that of origin with private capitalism, 
the only one known to and studied by Marx." 3 

Obviously, both arguments put forward by Ramadicr to sub- 
stantiate his assertion that Marxism is outdated are clearly 
groundless. 



1 SPD. Socialdemakralian Perusta, Paasipano, Helsinki, 1963. 

: SII } No. 48. 1959, p. 738, 

3 SIT, No. 21-22, 1958, pp. 325, 326. 
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No doubt, certain improvements in capitalist countries can 
be effected without radical transformations. Nonetheless, these 
improvements cannot substantially alter the position of the work- 
ing masses, abolish the economic and political domination of the 
bourgeoisie, ensure genuine emancipation of the working class 
and all the working people from capitalist exploitation and result 
in society's transition from capitalism to socialism. These histor- 
ic tasks cannot be fulfilled by "gradual easy climbs". They call 
for radical changes in the political and economic system, for rev- 
olution. The record has corroborated the Marxist idea of social 
revolutions as history's locomotives. 

The allegations by Ramadier and other social-democratic ideol- 
ogists that modern capitalism is radically different from the one 
"known to and studied by Marx" are equally groundless. It goes 
without saying that since Marx's times capitalism has undergone 
significant changes. The capitalism of free competition has de- 
veloped into monopoly capitalism with state-monopoly tenden- 
cies playing a determinative role in its development. However, 
neither the rise and supremacy of monopolies, nor the greater 
role of the bourgeois state in societal life have eliminated the po- 
litical and economic domination of big capital. These factors 
have not served to eliminate the dominant position of private 
ownership and the system of exploitation of man by man, the 
division of society into antagonistic classes, social, national and 
racial inequality and oppression, economic crises, unemployment 
and other evils generated by capitalism. Many of them were ana- 
lysed by Marx. 

The question of the Socialists' attitude to democracy and the 
state as they exist in developed capitalist countries was among 
the most widely discussed by the Social-Democrats. The fact that 
the Socialist International and its parties rejected the class-based 
approach to bourgeois democracy and the state, the active co- 
operation of social-democratic parties with bourgeois parties and 
bourgeois governments, and their support of the so-called "dem- 
ocratic legal slate" were questioned and criticised by many So- 
cialists. Tins is understandable: since its inception socialism has 
always implied elimination of the political domination of the 
bourgeoisie, the establishment of working-class power and repla- 
cement of the bourgeois state by a proletarian state. Generations 
°f Social-Democrats were brought up to support these principles. 
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advanced by the working class. However, what they could not af- 
ford doing with respect to the individual party programmes, they 
did with regard to the Declaration of the Socialist International. 
As a result, in the late 1950s the .socialist ideologists, in their 
drive to have the programmes of social-democratic parties revised, 
were able to refer to the language of the Frankfort Declaration, 
indicating that the programmes of SI member parties had come 
to run counter to the International's official positions. That, this 
was used to justify the revision of parly programmes was acknowl- 
edged, for instance, by the leader of the Social-Democratic Par- 
ty of Germany, Erich Ollenhauer, in his speech at the SPD 
Congress held in Bad Godesberg in November 1959. 1 Bruno Pit- 
termann. Chairman of the Austrian Socialist Party,- and some 
other top Social-Democrats* spoke to the same effect. 

The new programmes adopted by socialist parties in thc 1950s 
and early 1960s were indicative of a further retreat of the Social- 
ist International member parties from their former positions, The 
new programmes mirrored a drive towards the "deideologi- 
sation" of the social-democratic movement and its policy-making 
principles. Clarifying the meaning of this drive, Willi Eichler. 
Chairman of the SPD Programme Committee, wrote: "What is 
meant by deidcologisation is, generally speaking, the fact that a 
party rejects an integral doctrine which is dogmatically based 
on certain political goals. Such deideologisation with respect to 
the programme has actually occurred in the SPD". 4 

Subsequently, social-democratic leaders took pains to justify 
their repudiation of an integral doctrine, claiming that tin's step 
enabled them to break off with the dogmatism of the past, 
when they had held Marxist views on certain problems of the 
working-class and social-democratic, movement. Deideologisation, 
they contended, was designed to secure for social-democratic par- 
ties the freedom of creative search and to help them enrich their 
ideology with elements borrowed from other doctrines. 

Having adopted "ideological neutrality" as proclaimed in the 
Frankfort Declaration, some of the parties went even further than 

1 See: SII, No. 18, 1$5% p. 737. 
' See: SU, No. 13, 1960, p; 202. 

3 See; Willi Eichler, Zur Einfukrung in den demokrathchen Soztalh- 
mus Verlacf Neue Gcsdlschaft GmbH. Bonn-Bad Godesberg, 1972. p. 122. 
Ibid. 
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the Declaration itself. The Social-Democratic Party of Germany, 
for instance, in its new, 1959, programme does not even mention 
Marxism among the sources of "democratic socialism", differing 
thereby from the Programme of the Socialist International. 

The new programmes of social-democratic parties adopted be- 
tween 1957 and 1962 reflected a considerable shift to the right 
in the ideological stand taken by social-democracy. Proceeding 
from the principles of the Frankfort Declaration, the social-dem- 
ocratic parties eliminated many traditional demands of the 
working class from their programmes. For instance, the previous 
programme of the Austrian Socialist Party, adopted in 1926, had 
recognised class struggle as a means of abolishing bourgeois rule, 
and even acknowledged that under certain conditions the armed 
struggle of the workers for power and the dictatorship of 
the proletariat might be indispensable. 

By contrast, the new programme of the Austrian Socialist Par- 
ty, adopted in 1958, considers neither the armed forms of strug- 
gle, nor the dictatorship of the proletariat, nor even class struggle 
to be essential for eradicating capitalism and establishing social- 
ism. 1 The new programmes of social-democratic parties also refl- 
ected a noticeable deviation from the former positions on the ques- 
tion of ownership. They no longer contain clearcut, unequivocal 
demands to abolish capitalist private ownership and socialise the 
main means of production, demands which used to be incoiporat- 
ed in the previous policy-making documents of social-democracy, 
such as the Political Directives of the SPD adopted by its 
Hannover Congress on May 11, 1946. The latter document stat- 
ed, among other things, the following: "Today's Germany can 
no longer tolerate a privately-owned capitalist economy of profit, 
paying out incomes derived from exploitation, dividends on cap- 
ital and the ground-rent. The currently prevailing ownership 
relations are no longer in keeping with the further advance and 
needs of the society. They have become a most serious obstacle 
to improvement and progress. . . Socialisation should start witli 
the natural wealth and the raw materials industry. All the en- 
terprises tn the mining, metallurgical and mctal-woiking indus- 
tries f including materials producing enterprises), the greater part 

1 Die OsiiTrclchkthc Sozialdemokrafic im Spiegel Hirer Programme, 
Vicuna, 1971, pp. 81-103. 
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of the chemical and synthetic materials industries, as well as all 
major undertakings in general, the municipal economy in any 
form, and all branches of the manufacturing industry which tend 
to develop into large-scale business, must be socialised." 1 

The political demands advanced by the Social-Democrats ten 
years later sounded quite different. Although nationalisation and 
other forms of socialising private property are not ruled out, they 
are no longer regarded as a decisive means of eliminating the 
sway of the bourgeoisie and building socialism. Planning, dem- 
ocratic control, participation in management, and the like have 
again come to the fore, as was the case in the Frankfort Decla- 
ration. Some of the programmes, such as those adopted by the 
SPD and the Austrian Socialist Party openly recognised the 
possibility and even necessity of retaining private ownership in 
certain sectors of the economy. 

The 1958 Programme of the Austrian Socialist Party stated: 
"It is only proceeding from the good of society that the question of 
which enterprises are to be nationalised will be solved. . . Small 
and medium enterprises should by no means be nationalised. As 
the Austrian economy is predominantly made up of medium and 
small-scale enterprises, a broad sphere of action will be reserved 
for private enterprise in future, too." 2 

In those days. The Times, summing up. as it were, the results 
of the campaign to revise social-democratic party programmes, 
commented that over the past decade practically all the Euro- 
pean socialist parties, as well as a number of parties outside Eu- 
rope, had revised their programmes and that almost all of them 
had abandoned the old idea of establishing public ownership of 
the means of production, distribution and exchange. 

The campaigns to revise party programmes were conducted not 
only under the slogan or "deideologisation" (i.e.. the repudiation 
of Marxism and retreat from clearly defined, claw-oriented po- 
sitions), but also under the slogan of reshaping socialist parties 
into organisations of "all working people" or even those of "the 
whole of the people". Tn this. too. the Ideologists of individual 

1 Dokumenlc zm fun<,il>olitkchen Enlincklun* in Dcatuhhind scit 
1945, Vol. 3, Part 2. Dokumentenvcrlng Dr. Herbert Weiidler und Co., 

Berlin, 19G3, p. 18. 
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thfS^r^ 7 Cry „f denCe that " t0 ascend 

the narrow hmits of a "class-faased party" many social-demo- 

cmtic leaders were intent not on winning over as many workers 
as possible to the s.de of the Social-Democrats, but on gaining 
popularity with broader masses at the cost of rejecting MarxH 
ideology and their party's class nature. It is small wonder that 
the bourgeois press unequivocally approved of the social-demo- 
cratic parties' rejection of a class-oriented stand and their ad- 
vocacy of the idea of a "people's party". 

Thus, when revising the programmes of individual social- 

frZTT- *! righMving S ° ciaIists ' determined to 

npose their views on the SI member parties, relied heavily on 
the language of the Socialist International's Programme The 
theses on "democratic socialism" formulated in the Frankfort 
Declaration were almost word for word incorporated in the new 
programmes of many parties. The shift to the right mirrored in 
ic programmes can be described as one largely prompted by 
the pohcy-makmg principles of the International S Lcvenbero- 
a member of the SI Bureau, wrote in his article devoted to the 
tenth anmvcrsary of the Frankfort Declaration: "This pro- 
gramme . . . has greatly influenced the ideas and policies of many 
Labour parties during the last decade, of parties in government 
and parties in opposition." 1 

The declaration "The World Today-the Socialist Perspec- 
tive adopted at the Oslo Conference of the Socialist Interna- 
tional in June 1962, is the most important SI policy-making 
document of the 1960s. 

Hie preparation of this document was spurred by the I960 
Moscow Conference of representatives of 81 communist and 
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workers' parties. The Conference made an important contribu- 
tion to the study of the topical questions of the working-class 
and national liberation movements. It profoundly analysed the 
key tendencies in social development, the world revolutionary 
process and the mainsprings of social progress and the revolu- 
tionary transformation of the world. The Conference documents 
had a great impact on the working-class and democratic orga- 
nisations in many countries. They provided the working people 
with a rich, truly revolutionary programme of the struggle for 
peace, democracy and socialism. 

In this context, the leaders of the Socialist International de- 
cided to get about drafting their own programme. Counterposed 
to the communist programme, it was intended to stem the influ- 
ence of communist ideas and consolidate the position of Social- 
Democrats in the developed capitalist and developing countries. 
The document was to sum up die results of world development 
in the ten years since the Frankfort Congress and map out a 
programme for solving problems of concern both to the working 
people in the advanced capitalist countries and to the newlv- 
free nations in Asia, Africa and Latin America. The Socialist 
International's ideologists took pains to interpret the events of 
the preceding decade in such a way as to corroborate the social- 
democratic concept of mankind's development and the "demo- 
cratic socialism" doctrine. 

At their January 1961 Conference in Salzburg the Social- 
Democrats decided to counter the Moscow Declaration with a 
document of their own. T hen, the SI Bureau resolved that a 
manifesto be drawn up and approved at the Seventh SI Con- 
gress in Rome in October 1961. 

The draft declaration, however, failed to provide a more or 
less acceptable answer to the problems which worried the work- 
ing people in the West and the peoples in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. For this reason, the representatives of Asian and 
African parties attending the Rome Congress came out against 
the draft submitted to the Congress. They demanded that the 
general spirit of the Declaration be changed. The International's 
leaders responded by toning down some of the points in the 
Declaration. However, the results failed to satisfy the represen- 
tatives of African and Asian parties and, above all, the left-wing 
Socialists from Japan. 
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previous programme of the Socialist International, but merely 
confirmed many of its basic principles. 

The new Si document, just like the draft submitted to the 
Rome Congress, was patently anti-communist. This is especially 
evident from the Preamble and the section entitled "Socialism 
and the Communist Coun tries". Seeking to discredit the Com- 
munists in the eyes of the working people in the capitalist coun- 
tries and the peoples of the developing states, the authors of the 
Declaration resorted to all sorts of malicious attacks on socialist 
countries and communist parties, 

The Declaration clearly embellishes the changes which took 
place in the developed capitalist countries in the 1950s. They 
are described in the Preamble and the section "Socialism and 
Industrialised Countries". The title itself is remarkable: what 
is referred to as simply "industrialised" countries is, in fact, eco- 
nomically developed capitalist countries. This, certainly, helps 
veil the exploitative nature of capitalism. The beginning of the 
section is also noteworthy; "The most dynamic impulse towards 
social change has come in countries where democratic Socialist 
parties have been able to exert effective influence." 1 This is 
clearly another way of claiming that today's social-democracy 
plays the leading role in the most significant progressive social 
changes in the world. 

The leaders of the Socialist International claim that as a 
result of these changes "the worst excesses of capitalism" have 
been "rectified", and new forms of ownership and control over 
production have emerged. The Declaration argues that even 
when "democratic Socialists" are in opposition, bourgeois parties 
are forced by public opinion to undertake "socialist measures". 
This assertion is undoubtedly but a further "elaboration" of the 
theory of "democratic socialism". Whereas in the past the social- 
democratic leaders maintained that by being in government they 
would gradually, without revolutions, and through separate re- 
forms modify capitalism and build socialism, now they contend 
Efcal even when they are in opposition they will be able to exert 
pressure upon the governments formed by bourgeois parties, 
thereby ensuring the attainment of socialist aims. These cal- 
culations have proved quite illusory and groundless, however. 

1 SIJ, No. 21-25, 1962, p. 355. 
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the workmg people did, in fact, take place. But fhi T2 Lo- 
teously interpreted by the social-democratic leaders as the em 
bodiment of their idea of the gradual transformation of 1 " 
■snr and corroboration of their "democratic socialism" concern 

For instance, Rtchard Lowenthal, an ideologist of Z 
social-democracy, contended tha, the capitalist economic ^ em 
.ad constdcrab^- changed: The „, a in problem wl „ch uTZ 

or,na r arS ,'T ^ *» M *™» 

rl ed ,' ' 7 eC ° n0my S0det ^- the «"» -ises and pro- 
band unemployment generating the indigence and material 

TsXedV' " ,e "»**-'■« P^ed .o be largely, if not fully , 

The events of the 1970s, especially the 1974-1975 crisis 
showed these conclusions of social-democratic theorists Z be 

ito"J2 A u neW Ph ; n0mena **** «ave allegedly resulted in 
he not,ceabIe transformation of capitalism in the West the 

o the ° h r 'I''"? In !r ati ™ 1 - d * P«*. £2£ 
o tht i ^ """""geri.1 revolution". According 

to lh,s theory private ownership of the means of production" 
having allegedly lost Hs former significance, can no lon«e 
provide the basis for big owners' domination of the sodefy 
bmce capitalists normally do not run the enterprises 
but m sl ead entrust lured managers with running their buS 
ses for them real power and control over the economy have 
P s ed into the hands of the managers. The latter, as the social- 
k -democratic ideologists see it, use their rights in the interests 

the enure society, rather than for the benefit of small group. 

01 capitalists. 5 * 

1 Was Bleibt vom Sozialismus, Hannover, 1968, pp. 16-17. 
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The record, however, has shown that these views distort the 
actual state of affairs. Of course, bank directors and managers 
of large firms and concerns concentrate considerable power in 
their hands. This power is used, however, not for "the common 
good" but in l he interests of the owners of the means of pro- 
duction—the capitalists. The managers are, in the long run, 
controlled by the owners and many of them are big owners 
themselves. 

For this reason, private ownership of the main instruments 
and means of production lias not lost its former significance, 
providing, in the context of the "managerial revolution", the 
bedrock for the bourgeoisie's economic and, consequently, po- 
litical supremacy. 

The Social-Democrats pinned hopes on the development of 
the scientific and technological revolution. To quote from "La- 
bour and the Scientific Revolution", a policy statement of the 
British Labour Party: "The prospect that the scientific revolu- 
tion opens before us is a working life which is secure and inte- 
resting, in a society where machines are subordinate to man; a 
world in which hardship and suffering are progressively elimi- 
nated and the whole range of man's culture is available to enrich 
the lives of all. This is the true socialist vision which, in the 
past, want and ignorance have held from our grasp." 1 

It goes without saying that the development of the scientific 
and technological revolution opens up new vistas for the growth 
of society's productive forces and for satisfying man's needs. 
However, under capitalism, the scientific and technological rev- 
olution leads not so much to resolving contradictions and en- 
suring "a working life which is secure and interesting", and 
eliminating "hardship and suffering", as to the exacerbation of 
the existing and emergence of new contradictions and to greater 
difficulties for the working people. This is evidenced by numer- 
ous facts in the economic and social life in capitalist countries, 
especially in the 1970s. The 1962 Declaration contains, along 
with a highly embellished picture of the state of affairs in the 
developed capitalist countries, a number of anti-capitalist and 
anti-imperialist statements. Unlike the 1951 Programme, it is 

1 A Statement of Policy Approved by the Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party } London, 1963, p. 4. 
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more critical of the capitalist system, describing in greater de- 
tail the problems capitalism is unable to cope with. For example, 
lie Declaration mentions "recession; "the increasing conceit 
nation oi economic power", -gross inequali.ics in the distribution 
ol wealth and income", the use of capital investment for ob- 
taining capitalist profit the division of society into "social 
classes , etc. J 

In exposing the evils of capitalism, the authors of the Decla 
ration undoubtedly took into account the sentiments of the 
working people in their own countries and, especially, those of 
the progressive forces in Asia, Africa and Latin America. They 
clear y portrayed "democratic socialism" as a "third road" of 
social development., different both from existing socialism and 
capitalism. Hence the patent anti-communism of the Declari 
tion. on the one hand,, and the more pronounced criticism of 
other COntradictions of ^ capitalist system, on the 

What did the Declaration offer as a means of overcoming 
tfte existing evils and solving the grave problems facing capital- 
ist countries? Social-democratic leaders pinned their hopes on 
various reforms within the limits of the existing political system, 
i.e the bourgeois system. They proposed expanded state owm 
ership and control, legislation limiting the power of "private 
monopoly , "economic and social planning", radical tax re- 
iorm, fairer distribution of income, greater involvement of the 
working people in economic and other problems., educational re- 
forms, economic democracy", and the freedom of the press 
radio and television from "undemocratic controls" etc. It goes 
without saying that the leaders of the Socialist International 
intended to effect all these changes through reforms and on the 
basis of democratic socialism", .Inch, in fact, cannot ensure 
the radical transformation of the capitalist society and the build- 
ing of true socialism. 

Yet there arc certain provisions in the Declaration which 
mirror he working class's desire to put an end to the omnipo- 
tence of big capital and the monopolies and to defend its 
vital rights. Having certain points in common with the extensive 
programme ol anti-monopoly struggle advanced by the progres- 

1 SU, No. 21-25, pp. 355-56. 
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sive forces, among diem the communist parties, these theses of 
the Declaration could be incorporated in a joint platform for 
united action by the Communists and Socialists. 

The Socialist International's stand on the national liberation 
movement and the developing countries, as well as its approach 
to international relations and the struggle for world peace and 
security were very contradictory. The 1962 Declaration con- 
tained, along with the Si's old theses, a number of new points: 
the latter took into account, to an extent, the demands of the 
peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America and of the peace- 
loving forces throughout the world. 

Assessing the Socialist International's policy-making document 
of 1962, the International's ideologists proved to be incapable 
of correctly defining the historical tendencies in social develop- 
ment and of formulating a programme which would meet the 
vital interests of the working people in the capitalist countries 
and those of the newly-free nations. Having proclaimed the 
establishment of "democratic socialism" as their aim, in this 
document, just as in the Frankfort Declaration, the leaders of 
the Socialist International failed to suggest methods of struggle 
which could actually lead to abolishing capitalism and building 
socialism. 



3. The Ideological Activity 
of the Socialist International 
and Its Member Parties in the 1970s 

The early 1970s witnessed a new upsurge in the ideological 
activity of the Socialist Internationa] and its member parties. 
By virtue of the situation in the world arena and the capitalist 
countries, ideological problems became a pivot of social-demo- 
cratic activity and the subject of numerous meetings, conferences 
and seminars held by many SI parties, including those in Aust- 
ria, the FRG. France. Great Britain, Belgium, Sweden, Den- 
mark. Norway. Finland and Luxemburg. Debates on ideological 
problems were usually initiated by the left-wing Socialists, pri- 
marily of the younger generation. Subsequently, the debate in- 
volved prominent social-democratic ideologists, too. In some of 
the parties the questions under discussion were given wide cov- 
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eragc by the party press and considered at party cong- 
resses. 

The Socialist International made efforts to stimulate the 
ideological activity of social-democratic parties and to influence 
its character and content. An important role here was played 
by the official organ of the Socialist International, which regu- 
larly published the most important documents issued by social- 
democratic parties, and statements on ideological issues made 
by the International's top members. Some of the materials it 
published contained a critical analysis of capitalism and appeals 
to take more decisive actions to change the existing system. 

The ideological debate launched by the Social-Democrats in 
the 1970s involved practically all parties of the Socialist Inter- 
national and had a considerable impact on the ideological and 
political posture of both individual parties and the Socialist In- 
ternational as a whole. 

In each country, the character and thrust of the debates were 
different. For all the variety of questions discussed and the di- 
versity of approaches taken in various countries, the debates 
exhibited a number of common features and tendencies. 

Social-Democrats began giving greater priority to ideological 
problems. Appeals were heard everywhere for the "ideological 
renovation" and revision of previous programmes and for more 
radical approaches to emerging problems. All this testified not 
only to the greater activity of left-wing Socialists but also to 
certain shifts in the official leadership of the social-demo- 
cratic parties and the Socialist International from the concept of 
''dcideologisation" to that of "reideologisation". 

What gave rise to these tendencies among the social-demo- 
crats? Upon analysis, intensive ideological debate, appeals for 
"ideological renovation", and the switch from "deidcologisation" 
to "reideologisation" were caused not by accidental, transient 
phenomena but by important and comparatively stable long-term 
factors in the development of capitalist society and international 
social-democracy. 

Moreover, contrary to the Socialists' widespread illusion that 
modern capitalism has "improved", "got rid" of its inherent 
evils and is now able to develop without crises and social up- 
heavals, the capitalist world found itself confronting a severe eco- 
nomic crisis that enhanced the exploitation of the working people 
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and aggravated social conflicts. "Now everyone can see that 
one of the main myths created by reformists and bourgeois ideo- 
logists has collapsed — -the myth that present-day capitalism is 
able to avert crises. The instability of capitalism is becoming 
more and more apparent. Promises to make capitalism Sound- 
er' and to create a 'welfare society' within its framework have 
obviously failed." 1 

As a result, many Social-Democrats came to doubt the abili- 
ty of capitalist countries to develop harmoniously and progres- 
sively, gradually evolving into a "society of plenty", and, sub- 
sequently, into a "society of democratic socialism". They increas- 
ingly criticised the capitalist system and the evils and conflicts 
it engenders. The participants in the debates, especially the left- 
wingers, emphasised capitalism's inability to satisfy the vital 
needs of many working people and to solve the urgent problems 
facing society. 

Not only the left-wing Social-Democrats but also sizeable 
groups of the working people began to understand that only so- 
cialism could resolve the problems facing the capitalist world. 
The growth of anti-capitalist sentiment was also pointed out by 
some leaders of the Socialist International. Bruno Krcisky wrote: 
"Everybody expected crises of the 1930s type never to occur 
again. We were experiencing a boom interrupted by small-scale 
and short crises. And now, all of a sudden, we face a situation 
which is not easy to cope with. In these circumstances . . . peo- 
ple turn to socialist ideas again.*' 2 

Amidst an economic crisis, growing unemployment and inse- 
curity, many Socialists increasingly realised that neither the de- 
velopment of state-monopoly capitalism nor the scientific and 
technological revolution would in and of themselves be able to 
guarantee capitalism's transformation into socialism. Olof Palme 
wrote: "Many people had dreamed that the economic growth 
engendered by modern technology and research would automati- 
cally bring about social fustice and security in those countries 
that were rich already. . , The enthusiastic talk about industrial 

1 ZtoetiMtets tint! Resolution;. XXVlh Congress of the CPSU, Nn- 
vosti Press Agency Publishing Ilousfi. Moscow, 1970. p. 31. 

1 Willy Brandt. Brand Kreisky, Olof Palme, Brief? und Gespriichc 
W72 bis 1075, Europiiische Verla^samtalt, Frankfort-Cnloime, 1975, 
PP. 82-83. 
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miracles finished. . . Doubts began to take roo:.- The worki, 
people, too, were alarmed by the growing economic might of 
major monopoly amalgamations and their increasing influence 
on state bodies, the results of which were felt in everyday life 
To make things worse, the mass media were being monopolised ' 
an enormous m.htary and police machinery was being developed' 
while the right-wing tendencies in the policv pursued by the nil ' 

d-Lizr d t!,c danger ° f **** - 

The Social-Democrats became increasingly critical of the eco- 
nomy and pohheal system obtaining i„ capitalist countries and 
realised more clearly the limitations of Western democracy and 

wrote. Not Just the economic but also the political power of 
bjg busmcss, especially the multinationals, has come into the 
open. - He pointed out that while in the 1950s ten major British 
companies accounted for nearly 20 per cent of the gross national 

gnp"ti ' 9 li "7 provided as much as 4fi -«"o " h 

GNP. Tins enables the monopolies to impose their will both in 
the economic and political spheres, and to dominate the whole 
of socety. Describing the situation in France, Francois Mi iter 
mnd wrote: "A handful of the privileged possess econ" 
and through ,t all other kinds of power: political democracy cov- 
es up the deplorable deception, and a class dictatorship is exer- 
csed m France under the guise of complaisant institutions- 

Such statements are not often beard from leaders of the So- 
Cialu* International. It is well known that for many VC ars'thcy 
have m various ways praised Western democracy as being per" 
feet as the best to be had, as one which can provide the frame- 
work for die h.stoncal transition of society from capitalism to 
socahsm. But things change and life makes the SociahDemocrat" 
more realistic in assessing the situation in capitalist countries. 

Ine worsened crisis of capitalism in the 1970s, the inability 
of the ho,,rgoo,s state machinery to stem the numerous difficul- 
ties plaguing capitalist economy, the shrinking possibility f„ r so - 

* Socialist Allans, No. I. 1974. p. r>. 
Tony Rcnn. Arguments for Socialism Frl h.. r>k«Ta \x it- r. 
Books Ltd., H^ivorth/MiS^of^ ^ V ™» in 

Mmerand. VHomme, les idecs, Flamruarion, Paris. 1974, p, 70, 
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cial manoeuvring, the attempts of certain governments to find 
a way out of crises at the expense of the working masses— all 
this forced the social-democratic leadership to reassess the nature 
of the state in Western countries. The concept of the supra-class 
character of the state which can allegedly facilitate society's tran- 
sition from capitalism to socialism current in the 1950s and 
1960s started to give way to a more realistic understanding of 
the nature and role of the state, of the necessity to establish the 
power of the working people to attain social goals. For instance, 
the leader of the left-wing of the French Socialist Party, Jean- 
Pierre Chevenement, observed that in the present-day world the 
state is the main organising factor in society and that in order 
to go over to socialism it is imperative to gain state power both 
at the government and all other levels. 

The crisis of the 1970s posed the acute question of how to de- 
velop the capitalist economy, combat unemployment and infla- 
tion and solve other economic and social problems. Many So- 
cialists came to the conclusion that economic development could 
not be left to private individuals but should be planned instead, 
in line with the requirements of the entire society, while the free- 
wheeling effects of the market and profit should be restrained. 
As Olof Palme put it, 'We cannot leave the making of nec- 
essary decisions to people governed by the interests of the pri- 
vately-owned economy. We cannot permit the striving for profit 
and competitive thinking to be decisive in solving the problems 
of forming the environment, ensuring jobs or developing tech- 
nology.*' 1 

Even those Socialist International leaders who prior to the 
1974-1975 crisis had ad%'ocated retaining a market economy were 
compelled to review their stand. For instance. W. Brandt in his 
1973 letter to B. Kreisky and O. Palme underscored the "bene- 
fits of a market economy" and urged "developing the market and 
competition forces on as comprehensive a scale as possible". 
Nonetheless, during his May 1975 meeting with Palme and 
Kreisky he was compelled to admit that amidst the growing eco- 
nomic crisis "the issue of planned factors becomes more impor- 
tant". 2 



1 W. Iinnull, B. Kreisky, O. Palme, op. cit., p. 25. 

' W. Brandt, B, Kreisky, O. Palme, op. cit., pp. fiti, 122. 
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The left-wing Socialists, particularly in France, Great Britain 
and the FRG. contended that economic development in the in- 
terests of the entire nation was impossible unless the key indus- 
tries and major monopoly amalgamations were nationalised 
They opposed the idea current among the Social-Democrats and 
many working people that it was possible to ensure the contro] 
and use of the means of production in the interests of the whole 
of society without eliminating private ownership of those means 
lony Benn, for instance, stressed that "the choice is between a 
growing concentration of private power held in a very few- 
closely linked-hands, not accountable to the community. Or 
greater accountability to workers, consumers and to the people- 
from within the public sector/' 1 

The left-wing Socialists insisted that in the future national 
sation should be fundamentally different from the one which 
had been carried out in the capitalist countries previously. They 
were justified in noting that that nationalisation had failed to 
bring about any significant changes in the position and role of 
the factory and office workers at the enterprises, to change so- 
cial and economic relations and modify the power structure, 
therefore the paramount problem of nationalisation, according 
to Benn, should be the development of genuine industrial democ- 
racy i e „ actual participation of workers in running production 
Worker,' participation in economic management was widely 
discussed by Social-Democrats in other countries, too. Left-wing 
Social-Democrats stressed that in capitalist countries the discrep- 
ancy between the growing role of the working class as society"- 
main productive force, its higher cultural level and skills, on the 
one hand, and the lack of a real possibility for the workers to 
participate in running the economy, on the other, was becoming 
more and more pronounced. 

Many Socialists were concerned over the concentration of eco- 
nomic power in the hands of the major monopolies limiting the 
working people's say in making the decisions on their living and 
working ^conditions. They criticised the >rtici P ation In man- 
agement practices m various countries as clearly ineffective in 
safeguarding the interests of the working people and in limiting 
the power of the industrialists. 

1 Tony IScnn. of/, c'tl., p. $£ 
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In a number of cases, the results of social-democratic govern- 
ment provoked the serious disillusionment of the rank-and-file 
Social-Democrats and the broad working masses. In the past, 
when the leaders of social-democratic parties did not have seats 
in government, they would justify themselves by referring to the 
fact that being in opposition they had no opportunity to implem- 
ent their programme for "socialist restructuring of society". In the 
1950s and 1960s, however, many of the social-democratic parties 
came to power. In some countries (among them Sweden, Great 
Britain, Austria, Norway. Holland, Denmark, Belgium, Finland 
and Italy) . Social-Democrats gained cabinet seats and sometimes 
even headed coalition or single-party "socialist" governments. One 
might have expected them to press forward with their projects. 
However, they did not build socialism in any one of the countries 
they led; moreover, they did not take any radical steps towards 
this end. The notable French Socialist Michel Rocard acknowl- 
edged that "up till now . . . democratic socialism has confined 
itself ... to correcting the injustices of capitalism while leaving 
the system to work more or less as before." 1 G. Nenning, a pro- 
minent figure in the Austrian Socialist Party, was even more cri- 
tical in his assessment of the results of the social-democratic gov- 
ernment: "During the Social-Democrats' years in power, both 
in coalition and in single-party governments, the material ine- 
quality in capitalist countries has grown instead of diminish- 
ing." 2 

Many Socialists were openly displeased with the role played 
by certain social-democratic leaders, that of loyal administrators 
of the capitalist state. They were dissatisfied with the reforms 
carried out by the social-democratic governments, and demand- 
ed more radical programmes and more vigorous action aimed 
at transforming capitalist society. 

The nature and goals of the policy of reform pursued by the 
social-democratic parties became a special subject of debate in 
the 1970s. The reforms proposed by the right-wing Socialists 
were not to affect the foundations of the bourgeois political sys- 
tem and capitalist economy (for this reason they were often re- 



1 Quoted in: Socialist Affair*, No. 4, 1980, p. 102. 

1 Heinz Fischer (Ed.). Rote Markientn^-n 'SO, Europaverlae, Vienna 

tm, p m 
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Icrred (o as "system-stabili.sine rc f 

by the Irft-^g Socialists, r fored n °" ,K ^ a "'<' 

forms", constituted a proc A™ !! f 35 ^"^banging re- 

entire economic and <* An 

Ponenls, the* reform, would lead J ?W" ° f ,hdr 

'■ • .Public ownership, econornir ral™ • 
™ore egalitarian social X ^""'"f, a " d ™"* d 
tng the basis for further advanc can ' « " ■ h 

**»," wrote Tonv Benn "Ther. i °" e Pr ° v!de the an - 

changestoiiberatepeopfeanranlrr ' 
satisfying lives.- P ° W ,hem 10 ,ead and more 

Some Social-Democrats, nartirnlarh, »k. i r. ■ 
express doubts concerning EStf^ ^ * 
and the "democratic socialism" " ^^"g directives 
inability of soc i aWcm " ' onfc P'- T**Y pointed «t the 

due not only to the S^TL? T^"""' ^ 
porous struggle for socialism ^ also to t he « * 3 

aal-democratic concepts of ,h»Z r g round! «sne S s of so- 
socialism. Pwi^Tft T^T 4 " ° f 
■eft-wing faction of^^S^T P ?° " f 
wrote i„ an article published in fk» , • y ° Den mark. 
"Do we actually believe in J o " T 'J "™ 8 ' ^ 
can be established tbroueh a d Pm „ , democratic socialism 

declare this for show' 7 f^ \ne C PrOCCd, ' re ° r d ° we 

lowed to introduce sociali m f"i n ™ 1™ ** We sha!l * 
socialism is not a faSH ^ ' """"^ D ~ * 

.^rrtSn^s socM r r d • 

IMoal principles »« ra i„, „„, r Elde0l ^ Cal and po- 

king sScialiSs bCn ^re, rmo n re SOC ' < , I " dCm0< '" Cy ' many ^ 
Marxist Illctllod , % J^23^-« f« 7 to the 

t he causes and results of VJSSZJ^F"*' 
<•> socioeconomic contradictions m ' d ' he ^erbalion 

Tony Been. & ,, eujoycci 
** Polit!t,No.9, 1975. p. io. 
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increasing populanty in the workers' and democratic organisa- 
tions. Many of the recer,t concepts formulated by the lef.-winsr 
Social ,n the FRG, France, Italy, Belgium, Denmark F nlnd 
and Japan were elaborated under the influence and on 'the basis 
of the Marxist analysis of capitalism; Thus, the Youn. SochH 
an organisation functioning within the German SPD, 'opTnty pro- 
ckumed „se!f a "Marxist faction" of the Social-DemocrL Vzrl 
o Germany. Marxist tendencies make themselves feh in the view 
he Id by the orgamsation of the French left-wing Socialists. 

rhe crisis of the 1970s .shattered many „f the working people's 

uX t^Z ^T^, f °'' ' !,e *"**«<■* of capitalist 
oety The latter proved to be unable to cope witt, sl ,ch pressin- 

ment and the rational use of natural resources. 

In tlus context, the efforts made by the monopolies and the 

t0 S,Cn Y he d!frrailtieS at ** ^ -ork- 

ng people, by encroaclung on their living standard and cutting 

unbL"^ ^ ^ reP "' Sed W ^ W0, ' ki "S ^ «"d 
This could not fail to influence social-democracy. The lef t -win e 

nS ,r; r beC! " nC m " dl m ° re active - The ^-winger! 
cr c sed he cap. tahst system and urged the social-democratic 
parties to be more independent of the bourgeois forces in form,, 
tog tlieir policies and to be more persistenf in protecti g heT- 

al problems The .deoIog.cal activity of the left-wing Socialists 
- spearheaded again* right-wing opportunist concepts in the 
dec og and pohcy of social-demoeraey and at elaborating mo 

ochh P TTT ° f r gg,e f ° r SOda ' ism n ™ ded <0 P l " the 
socialist parties back on class, Marxist positions 

ers rmaL'soc-T?" 3 behind *" idC ° !0giCaI ar "' vh '' of the ^ 
ers of many soaal-demoeratte parties and the Socialist tnterna- 

mnal as a whole were different. They sought to direct the ideo- 

".rtral chscussions m such a way as to defend the former course 

o the socal-democratlc parties, prevent the consolidation of left 

r d°w a : P ' rad ° f Mn ' Shl id ™- <o perpetuam 

lieir dommance ,n then parties and their influence amona .In- 
road working masses. While talking al) „ ul ••ideologic.d ™?v 

Sh ^ • *g°r i the °f ^logical and 

pohtical problem, mto old soeial-reformist concept,. I„ organising 
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p tetendmg to be filing to heed the demands of the masses, ,h . 
ic.orm.sm from bang revised. Many of the "new" propost 

£"? «E th , e , so f'" de r crat;c ideolos;sts — a -p - 

The leaders of the Socialist International and of many <,f 
member partes are extremely contradictory in formulating the! 
attitudes: on the one hand, theycritici.se the evife of capLism 
noting that ,t leads to the concentration of economic power in the 
hands of monopolies, primarily multinational ones, makes for ir- 
S °, Ver P rod " c,i ™' inflation, boosts unemployment 

pollutes the envtronment, fosters inequality in the distribution o! 
mcome and property, turns people into mere consumers, etc. On 
lb.' other band however, they continue their policy of the 1950. 
and 1960s m advocating methods and vehicles of .social-dcmocrati, 
achvuy which can never lead to radical change and in fact serv, 
o perpetuate the pohfcal and economic underpinnings of the ca- 
pitalist system, 

The nght-wing leaders of social-democracy continue to defend 
me bourgeois state claiming that any attempt to eliminate it h 
bound to lead to chaos Thus, H,J. Vogel, one of the top leaders 
Of the Social-Democratic Party of Germany, wrote: "Those who 
advocate the elimination of the existing state do not realise thai 
only the state can make changes in the complex mechanisms of 
he present-day reality and continuously direct their development 
towards new goals. Any direct interference of the insurgent mas- 
ses m these mechanisms would inevitahly lead to chaos, violence 
ft decline in the material well-being, above all, of the broad 
masses, and to restricted civil freedoms."* 

As is clear from Vogei's statement, the supporters of such con~ 
cepts. while defending the kind of state now obtaining in Western 
countries, are actually m fear of the masses. Unlike the left- 
wing^ they feel that the possibility for any positive change h 
fmked to the state and the ruling elite alone, and not the work- 
ing masses. 

The right-wing leaders resolutely oppose the demands of the 

Gmblf '£ S ™ c 1 °™ m '!%° tt "> Verlas j.II.W. Diet/ Hachf. 
bulbil.. Uonn-Bad Godcsberg, 197!, pp. G7-G8. 
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left-wing Socialists to reject the theory and practice of class col- 
laboration and to return to the positions of class struggle. Unable 
to deny the existence of class contradictions and conflicts in so- 
ciety, the right -wing Socialists contend that they should be re- 
solved not through class struggle but through co-operation among 
classes and social partnership. For instance, the German social- 
democratic authors Gerhard VVuthe and Heinz Junker in their 
work Democratic Society. Consensus and Conflict declare that 
the goal of "democratic socialism" consists in closing the gap 
between the interests of the capitalists and the working people 
by new forms of collaboration. 1 This point of view was support- 
ed by Helmut Schmidt, who recognised the inevitability of con- 
flicts in capitalist society and thought that they should be settled 
by compromise, on the basis of social partnership. The primary 
task of the social-democratic parties, the trade unions and the 
state, he stressed, consisted in ensuring social peace. He claimed 
that social peace had made it possible for the FRG to score con- 
siderable successes in economic and social areas. 2 

Curiously, certain social-democratic leaders realise that amidst 
the growing social conflicts and the intensive class struggle un- 
folding in capitalist countries today, it is impossible to deny the 
necessity for the workers to engage in class struggle to safeguard 
their social gains. At the same time, they seek to prove that social 
partnership is none other than class struggle waged in present- 
day circumstances. As Bruno Kreisky has stated, "social partner- 
ship is an improved form of class struggle." 3 

While rejecting the demands of left-wing Socialists that the 
social-democratic parties return to the positions of class struggle 
and the revolutionary methods of transforming capitalist society, 
right-wing Socialists go out of their way to defend their former 
course based on the reformist theory and practice. "Reform," 
declares Helmut Schmidt, "is the main political category." 4 
Aware of the displeasure of many Social-Democrats with the 



G. Wuthe, K. Junker, Demokralische Geselhchajt. Konsensus und 
Konflikt, Part I, Giinler Olzog Verlag, MumVh-Vienna, 197!), pp. 149-50, 

1 R. Lowenthal (Ed.), Demokralischen Sozialismus in den achtziger 
Jahren, Europaische Verlagsanstalt, Cologne, Frankfort on the Main. 
1979, p. 78. 

1 J bid., p. 221. 

4 Ibid., p. 52. 
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unsatxstactoiy results of reformist activity, the leaders of the So- 
cialist International and its parties made every effort to instil 

that mmviduaJ reform, can be instrumental no, only i 
achieving gradual impromncnt within the framework of the 

ZT bUl . a !?° in ,adic ^ Arming society and 

pi ogi essmg from capitalism to socialism. 

This again reveals one of the essential contradictions underly- 
mg the socal-democratic stand. The right-wing Socialists regard 
ensuring, attaining and preserving class peace and social part- 
nership as their most important task. They resolutely reject the 
possibility of using any violence against capitalist forces. In these 
circumstances only such reforms and changes are possible which 
are agreed to by the capitalists, the owners of the chief means 
and instrument, ; of production. However, history has shown that 
he rulmg, privr eged stratum of the community has never con- 
sented to any reforms without being pressured, i.e., without some 
sort of violence. Pinning their hopes on reform pursued in the 
context of social peace, the social-democratic leaders impede ra- 
dical changes which could lead to the elimination of capitalism 
and building of socialism. 

Nowadays, both left-wing and right-wing Socialists tend lo in 
dulge m talking and writing about economic democracy and the 

W ' rk 7 - C r Ple T ™*« of production. 
Unlike the felt-wing Socialists, the right-wing party members in- 
terpret this participation as something limited. As a matter of 
iact they do not talk about ensuring real participation of the 
worker, in management (which would enable them to control 
production and influence economic development), but focus in- 
stead on forms of participation that would not restrict the rights 
and the freedom of action of the owners of the means of proems 
Partes " , ^'^ion R. Gmo.cr. the Austrian Socialist 
lartys expert on economic problems, said: "The efforts to cre- 
ate a world of labour worthy of man cannot be successful unless 
democratisation at enterprises goes hand in hand with democratic 
collaborate! between employers and workers' organisations'" 
The former leader of the British Labour Party James Callaghan 
spoke in the same vein in even more precise terms. There is still 
much to be done to meet the demand for the participation of 
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employees in running production, he stressed. Workers' participa- 
tion should supplement the activity of the managers and not re- 
place or hamper it. 1 

Social-democratic leaders took considerable cfforls to find 
ways oi" resolving the various problems which became especially 
acute in the 1970s. Many Socialists regard unemployment as the 
number one problem for the workers' and social-democratic move- 
ments. According to Olof Palme, this problem is a manifesta- 
tion of the bankruptcy of the socio-political system in capitalist 
countries, and the capitalist economy is in no position to solve 
it.- Nonetheless, when it comes to elaborating concrete program- 
mes of action for social-democratic parties and governments, the 
leaders of social-democracy close their eyes to the necessity to 
radically transform this system, believing that the solution lies in 
all kinds of measures to be taken within the framework of the 
existing socio-political system— that very system which, in their 
own words, is unable to eradicate unemployment. 

The leaders of social-democracy cannot ignore the demands 
of the left-wing forces to revise the policy-making ideological and 
theoretical principles of social-democratic parties. However, while 
recognising the need for change, they by no means intend to sur- 
render their former positions. What they have in mind is simply 
amending and supplementing the doctrine of "democratic social- 
ism", with all its basic principles remaining intact. 

At the same time, the leadership of the Socialist International 
and its parties could not ignore the situation that took shape in 
the 1970s both internationally and in individual capitalist coun- 
tries. They modified their positions accordingly and worked out 
various short- and long-term programmes, allowing for the new 
realities in world development and the demands of the working 
people and left-wing social-demon acy. 

Hie advoracy of "ideological neutrality" and the pragmatic 
approach to charting the policy of social-democratic parties re- 
sulted in both theorists and politicians finding themselves un- 
armed in terms of theory and practice. Many Social-Democrats 
realised that light-heartedness in the theoretic area rendered them 
helpless in the face of pressing political, economic and social 



1 See: R. Lowenthal, op. ext., p. !)7. 

8 Sec: R. Lowenlhal, op. cit. } pp. 103-0!. 
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resulted in Ulaliy wo ° iers nQ ' ' l ™" ° f * People's party" 

™». between I --S^X^^St^ 
part.es On many political issues, particula ,; „ ^e "TT 
against communist parties and sochlW rT ■ . UgS ' c 
Socials often ^ 

J" (tar mm, the bourgeois parties, prompted to ' * i , 
gam more votes and t,,-,™,) i , 1 P"~ u D Y a desire to 

principles frotn socil -Z^ie ' T** i " C ' Ut,Cd ^ 
manifestoes. Tltis almosf con n I T" 1 " 8 their e,eclio « 
inexperienced v^^^^.? 8 ^ for ^ Politically 
democratic panics * dl "? Kn <* bet «een the social- 
mem hrtJTS Sell n COme,Vat,Ve on -" The rapproche- 
proved to bTd tner t r? ,S ^ ^-sie 

ers were therefo™^ / £ * S ° M ™™« '-d- 
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a measure of control over the activity of private enterprises and 
certain elements of economic planning endangered individual 
freedom, initiative and creative ability. "Freedom or Social ism" 
was the chief slogan of the West German bourgeois parties in the 
l!!7o" election campaign. 

'I he April 197!} conference of the 1 igliL-wing bourgeois parties 
of the EEC member countries resulted in die establishment of a 
European Democratic Union. According to Margaret Thatcher, 
leader of Britain's Conservative Party, the conferees were 
"brought together by a common threat to freedom from Marxism 4 ' 
which, as she said in a different context, "was clearly visible even 
behind social-democracy''. She charged that the Socialist Inter- 
national constantly worked towards socialism, and now "it was 
up to the parties which stood for freedom and democracy [the 
right-wing bourgeois parties — N.S.] to work our a joint con- 
cept". 1 

These circumstances made the leaders of the social-democratic 
parties enter into public polemics with the right-wing bourgeois 
theorists to defend the basic principles of their ideology and poli- 
cy and to show to the masses that the Socialists were genuine 
fighters for freedom and democracy. 

Talking about the consolidation of the right-wing forces in a 
number of capitalist countries, primarily the United States and 
Great Britain, and their invigoration in other Western countries, 
Joop den Uyl, a leader of the Dutch Labour Party, pointed out 
that the attacks of the right-wingers "on almost all the basic ideas 
of [democratic — N.S.] socialism" had intensified. He conclud- 
ed that "European Social-Democrats should be extra ready to 
fight." 2 

Aware of the fact that the bourgeoisie was taking advantage 
of the masses being politically and ideologically ill-informed, the 
social-democratic ideologists began to talk about the need for po- 
litical education for the working people. Thus, Karl Czernetz, 
emphasised the need for greater efforts towards shaping socialist 
consciousness as an important step towards the victory of demo- 
cratic socialism. 3 



1 Socialist Affairs, No. 4. 1978, p. 104. 

2 Ibid., No. 4, 1901, p. 145. 

B Die Zukunft, No. 9, 1972, p. 5. 
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The social-democratic parties started to devote more attention 
to propagating the ideas of "democratic socialism:' among the 
working people. They were now taught in [he party educational 
network designed lor parly functionaries and rank-and-file mem- 
bers. Some parties set up special institutions to this end. The SPD 
of Germany founded the Institute for the Problems of Democrat- 
ic Socialism, the Socialist Party ol Austria— the Karl Renner 
Political Academy, and the French Socialist Party— the institute 
for Socialist Studies. Seeking to explain the unsatisfactory results 
of their administration, the inability of social-democratic govern- 
ments to solve the problems facing them and fulfil their pre-elec- 
tion promises, the leaders of social-democratic parties began to 
argue that this was not the fault of their parties and govern- 
ments, but rather that of the social-political system which, by 
limiting the area of social-democratic activity, prevented them 
from lulhlling all that was envisaged in the programmes and 
promised to the working people. 

International detente had a great impact upon the social-dem- 
ocratic leadership. 

In the cold war years the right-wing forces managed to inti- 
midate a considerable section of the population, among them 
workers, with the bogus dangers of "communist dictatorship", In 
this context, the Social-Democrats sought to draw a dichotomy 
between themselves and the Communists. They achieved this 
largely by deleting from their policy-making documents such 
statements as might have been taken to concur with the princip- 
les advocated by the communist parties. 

Detente considerably reduced these misgivings and created pro- 
pitious conditions for throwing away the lumber which had been 
included in social-democratic programmes under the influence of 
the cold war. 

In the cold war years the Social-Democrats maintained close 
co-operation with the bourgeois parties and were especially sus- 
ceptible to their influence. In order to maintain this co-operation 
J n the face of "external dangers", they made ideological conces- 
sions to the bourgeoisie, too. With detente it became more ob- 
vious how dangerous for social-democracy its close alliance with 
the bourgeoisie was, to what extent it checked the initiative of 
tiie Social-Democrats and prevented them from shaping and pur- 
suing an independent policy. Hence the efforts made by the so- 
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cial-dcmocratic leaders to end their dependence on ihc boajgeoi 
sie and appear before the masses as an independent, self-sutTu :j 
ent political force capable of waging a vigorous struggle for the 
interests of the working people, for both the democratic and < 
cialist goals proclaimed by their programmes. 

Such were some of the reasons behind the stepped up ideolog- 
ical activity of the social-democratic leaders and the leftward 
shifts in the goals and methods of their work. What motivated the 
right-wing and centrist socialist leadership to incorporate mon 
radical demands in Uieir documents was essentially differem 
from what motivated the actions of the left-wing Socialists. Ob- 
jectively, the former, too, developed a general tendency towards 
rejecting the bankrupt cold war approaches and elaborating more 
realistic and radical programmes. 

This was reflected in the new policy-making documents adopt- 
ed by some social-democratic parties in the mid- and late 1970s. 
For example, the New Belgian Socialist Charter adopted in No- 
vember 1974 sharply criticised capitalism as a system incapable 
of coping with the economic crisis, conducive to the greater con- 
centration of power in the hands of the privileged minority and 
thereby perpetuating "the exploitation of those who live from 
their work by those who live from the work of others". The Char- 
ter states: "Only socialism is capable of protecting humanity from 
the perils which beset it." The programme emphasised that the 
Belgian Socialist Party intended to work for the radical trans- 
formation of capitalism and therefore "refuses to be integrated 
within present-day society". 1 

The ideological and policy-making directives of the Spanish 
Socialist Workers' Party (PSOE) sound quite radical. The reso- 
lution adopted at the Party Congress in December 1976 declares: 
"The PSOE defines itself as socialist because its programme 
and its action go further than the capitalist method of produc- 
tion by enabling the working class to take both political and eco- 
nomic power, and to socialise the means of production, distribu- 
tion and exchange. We understand socialism as an end and the 
process which leads to this end. Our ideals lead us to reject any 
road that accommodates capitalism or its simple reform." 3 



1 Socialist Affairs, No. 5, 1971, p. 84. 
; Ibid., No. 2, 1977, p. 58. 



The programme of the British Labour Party adopted in 1973 
also included some new statements mirroring the interests of the 
working people and the demands of the left-wing forces. It de- 
scribed the economic system of Great Britain as capitalist and 
stressed that even the broadest social reforms carried out within 
its framework could not insure fundamental changes in the re- 
lations of power dominant in British society. The programme de- 
clared that in order to eradicate inequality, and ensure economic 
planning in the national interest, economic power should be 
handed over to the masses. The transfer to the state of those 
branches of production on which economic growth is based, pri- 
marily In the manufacturing industry, was declared a priority 
task. The Labour Programme adopted in 1976 reiterated and inten- 
sified the demands for anti-monopoly reforms formulated in the 
1973 Programme. They included the demand to establish control 
over the major private companies in 32 of the most important 
branches of industry and trade and to strengthen state control 
over 100 major private firms. The government, said the pro- 
gramme, must have the right to pass over to state ownership those 
firms which failed to meet their commitments to the workers and 
society. 

The policy statements of the French Socialist Party are the 
most radical ones to date. This is reflected in the document "The 
Project of Society: for Socialism", adopted by the Conference 
of French Socialists held in October 1974. The document con- 
tains severe criticism of capitalism and proclaims the struggle for 
socialism an immediate task. Tt points out that despite capital- 
ism's adaptability "its main contradiction, viz. the opposition of 
the interests of the minority who rule society's life and the in- 
terests of the vast majority who are exploited and oppressed, per- 
sists." 1 

The document stresses that the struggle of the working people 
against the capitalist system is becoming more vigorous and the 
class struggle, instead of dying down, is growing and acquiring 
new and new forms. "The Socialists did not invent class struggle, 
it is a fact. There is every evidence that this mainspring of so- 
cial change has not ceased to play its role even though the boun- 



1 Pour Ic soci(ifi*rnc. Lt Hurt- dm assists du socialism?, Editions Stock, 
Paris. 1971, p. 17. 
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claries between classes arc changing,"' reads the document T!,„ 

programme of the French Socialists declares that today 

Should not be regarded as something remote, but rather a , 

Soc.al.sts see rt, the radical restrncturing of the" economy and 
trans cr the key instruments and nrean, of production £ 
ul, h . collect™ ownership are among the main ways of attain! 
■B *» goal. "Self-governing socialism, which the French " 
c ahst movement is heading for, will be grounded in various f onBs 
of toltcct.ve ownersh.p (state, regional, communal ownership 

SSZZiz?" as;odat:ons ' e,c -' and - - 

The 1974 document points out that the Socialists cannot let 
* e st ? ,c « tern its present form because this would 

mean perpetuatmg bourgeois rule, renouncing democracy an, 
pos ng a constant threat to .socialism. Therefore, radical change 

c. Z e the state apparatus without which the transformation of 
he ent.re socety „ .mpossiblc. The left upon gaining power. 

mg u, gent measures to change the very „ a , ure f power . The 
bas,c p mc lp les formu ated in the 1974 document of the French 
Soc a I, sts „ere concretised in the "Socialist project" for (he m- 
mediate future, adopted at the January 1930 conference of Ih, 
French Soc.ahsts and entitled "The Party Charter" 

Thus, the social-democratic parties' new programmes incon- 
poratc numerous antt-monopoly and. sometime,, antz-capitalfel 
demands. Th,s lays the groundwork for elaborating a platform of 
common action by all left-wing democratic forces. Such S-a 
demands : are not something accidental, but a result of chamjes 
m he object™ conditions of the working peoples' lives, in fe 
a t v.ty of social-democratic parties, i„ the attitudes of their rank- 
and-file members and m the consciousness of the working people. 
Tins create, prop.lmus conditions enabling the social-democratic 
masses to he more active in the struggle for a.mining the demo- 
crane and tooahst goals of the workers' movement. The r;,d£r. n I 
demands and pl a „ s formulated in the documents of some social- 
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ist and social-democratie parlies can become a real programme 
of struggle involving millions of workers. 

It goes without saying that the degree of radicalisation of the 
programmatic demands put forward by social-democratic parties 
in various countries is different. The most appreciable shifts are 
displayed by the policy-making documents of the French Social- 
ist Parly. This is not to say that other social-democratic parties 
are prepared to take the same stand as the French Socialist Par- 
ty, However, the French example is highly significant, as it re- 
veals the potential inherent in the social-democratic movement 
and shows that under certain favourable conditions (stronger 
anti-capitalist tendencies in the workers' movement, the exist- 
ence of a strong and influential communist party, political crisis 
suffered by the bourgeois parties and the governments they head, 
etc.) some socialist and social-demoeratic parties may considerably 
modify their stands. They will thus be able to give up the idea 
of maintaining class co-operation, supporting the bourgeois stale 
and effecting certain reforms within the framework of the capital- 
ist system in favour of the idea of class struggle and radical trans- 
formation of the existing state and the entire capitalist system. 

The leftward shifts in the ideological and policy principles of 
a number of socialist and social-democratic parties did not fail 
to influence the Socialist International. 

The Socialist International started to pay more attention to 
problems of greatest concern to the workers. In the context of 
economic crisis and its consequences the Socialist International 
repeatedly dealt with the questions of economic democracy, 
unemployment, planning, the activity of transnational corpora- 
lions, etc. The leaders of the Socialist International sought to 
pool their efforts to elaborate a programme which would be in- 
strumental in fighting unemployment. The issue was examined 
in detail at the European Conference of West European Social- 
Democratic Parties and Trade Union Confederations on Econom- 
ic Policy and Fjmployment held in Oslo on April 1-3, 1977. 
"The Conference agreed," its Resolution stated, "that full em- 
ployment must be the primary aim of economic policy. . . It is 
unacceptable that a modern democratic society cannot provide 
the opportunity of stable and secure employment for all its citi- 
zens. . . Employment is a human right." 1 
1 Socialist Affairs, No, 2, 1977, p. 55. 
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Among the International's initiatives wis a fW 

fal L ,™ ■ , 1 , C T' SSOn ' Genera ' Re "^y of 1« Social- 
* Interna honal, remarked at the 14th SI Congress i, wis 

first ,m,c fa, „ Socialist International sponsor, a' , A n £ 
ST " mernat, ' 0na ' C ™ fed -'-« of Free Tr'2 

national Confederation of Free Trade Unions was active in tl 
group's work Tho TPFTTT ™ i active in the 

ri of thTs M-fr ed <° r * e consideration of he B, - 

tE u « * ' M tarotkwl id November 1978. 

stressed the growing importance of the multinationals in tl„. 
wor d economy _ and "the urgent need to control ac vi L 

o ni„n 'T r ,T " ' T " Spda,fat In «°M Z the R 
o .t o n , m (he inten( . on of (radc un . o co-operative 

vl ^ " le ' r intf ™ ati <™1 organisation, to create a for. ■ 

port to. he trade union,, parties, governments and international 

activity of the multinational corporations 

The resolutions of the Socialist International also contained 
genera, assessments of the situation in capitalist coun trie m 
ways „ overcoming ,he existing difficulties and contradiction 
For ms nnce, the resolution of the 13th SI Congress 
he pohtrca, situation stressed: "The crisis in world pi n ism 
ts consequences for the working cIaB anfJ tIlc ^ *™ 
'"jmernauonal relations all clearly show tha, socialism. hZ- 

' Socialist Aflairs, No. 1, 1979, p . 20 
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finger of hope and justice for all peoples, is the only alternative 
t0 political systems that generate conflict, disorder and injus- 
tice." 1 

The discussion held during the 14th and 15th congresses of the 
Socialist International (convened in 1978 and 1980, respectively) 
also focussed on various phenomena inherent in the crisis. The 
solution of the 15th Congress states: "This ongoing crisis is cvi- 
[ence of the incapacity oi the existing economic order to provide 
both jobs and a just distribution of wealth." The participants were 
justified in noting that the crisis entailed "attacks on human rights, 
the liquidation of democratic freedoms, the trade in armaments, 
and acts of military intervention and war". The leaders of the So- 
cialist International also pointed out that "the conservatives' an- 
swer to this crisis is to impose austerity on thc great mass of people, 
to induce deliberately even more unemployment and to dismantle 
parts of thc welfare state." 2 

Nonetheless, while stating the incapacity of capitalism to solve 
the problem of unemployment and other urgent problems facing 
society, the Socialist International proved unable to formulate an 
effective programme of its own and its member parties' activities, 
as well as of the activity of trade unions and other organisations 
under their influence. It failed to suggest measures which would 
liberate the people from the power of capital, help to eliminate 
it and establish a new, socialist system. For instance, at its 13th 
Congress, held in 1976. the Socialist International, charting the 
"strategy" for ensuring full employment, reduced the task to state- 
monopoly regulation measures (increased production, purposeful 
investment policies, extended social areas of economic activity, 
etc.). Subsequent resolutions were of a similar nature. For in- 
stance, formulating the documents of the 1 5th Congress, the 
leaders of the Socialist International rejected the austere measures 
suggested by thc conservatives, and chose thc following approach: 
"We will meet this challenge as we overcome some of the dest- 
ructive tendencies of capitalism in the past. We propose demo- 
cratically planned structural change which will help eliminate 
the basic causes of thc crisis." 3 



* Ibid., No. 1, 1077, p. 32. 
s Ibid., No. 1. 1081, p. 21. 
1 Ibid, 
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Such declarations show thai what the leaders of the Socialist 
Tnternational have in mind are only certain modifications and re- 
forms within the framework of capitalism. Thus, the stand talc- 
en by the Socialist Tnternational and its leadership remains as 
contradictory as it was in the past. On the one hand, they criti- 
cise capitalism, exposing its inability to cope with essential prob- 
lems; on the other hand, they try to eradicate social ills by 
means of— capitalism, with the help of state-monopoly regulation, 
and refuse to call upon the parties of the Socialist International 
and the working masses to fight for the radical restructuring of 
the entire capitalist system. 

The contradictory nature of the Socialist International's stum 
manifested itself in the elaboration and adoption of a new pro- 
gramme. 

The major changes in international life during the 1970s, the 
aggravation of the capitalist crisis and social and economic con- 
tradictions, the intensified class struggle, a certain shift to the 
left in the ideological and political principles of some socialist 
parties — all this called for the corresponding changes in the policy 
documents of the Socialist International. Since this was recog- 
nised by many social-democrat ic leaders, the question of replacing 
the old ST Programme with a new one was put on the agenda. 

Nonetheless, as the 13th. 14th and I5th congresses showed, 
the leadership of the Socialist International, although aware of 
the need to replace the Frankfort Declaration with a new pro- 
gramme, did not hurry to do so. In fact, a special commission 
charged with the preparation of a new SI Declaration had been 
set up before the 13th Congress, and the draft declaration was 
to be considered by that congress. However, the question of the 
draft was not raised at the 13th Congress. The new Statutes adopt- 
ed by the 1 3th Congress restated the allegiance of the Socialist 
International to its former programme. 1 

Meanwhile, in February 1978, under pressure from a number of 
parties, a working group to prepare proposals for a new Decla- 
ration of Principles of the Socialist International was set up. The 
group was headed by Felipe Gonzalez, General Secretary of the 

1 The 1976 Statutes of the Socialist International read: "The Socialist 
International k an association of parties which seek to establish demo- 
cratic socialism as formulated in the Frankfurt Declaration of 1951" 
(quoted in: Socialist Affairs, No. 1 3 1977, p, 36). 
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Spanish Soc ialist Workers' Party, and included Karel van Miert, 
Chairman of the Belgian Socialist Party, Reiulf Steen, Chair- 
man of the Norwegian Labour Party, and Bcrnt Carlsson, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Socialist International. Addressing the 14th 
Congress, Bernt Carlsson said in so many words: "The present 
Declaration of Principles of the Socialist International from 1951 
with the revisions made in 1962 needs to be rewritten on many 
points in order to adapt it to the problems that we will be facing 
in the next decade." 1 However, this time, the new programme 
of the Socialist International was not discussed either. 

The working group headed by Gonzalez continued to work at its 
assignment. In 1979 it met twice to discuss the preparation of a 
new declaration. The results of the group's work as they were 
reported to the 15th SI Congress by Gonzalez proved to be disap- 
pointing: the members of the group were not ready with their 
draft declaration and had not even come to an agreement on what 
kind of document die declaration was to be. 

Speaking at the Congress Willy Brandt emphasised the neces- 
sity to continue elaborating the principles to govern the activi- 
ty of the Socialist International and its parties: "In my opinion, we 
must make a fresh endeavour and attain clarity in our own minds 
as to what links us together across our different continents and cul- 
tural traditions by way of common values and convictions." 2 He 
also stressed that the principal ideas of the Frankfort Declaration 
were still valid. 

Thus, in spite of considerable preparation and official promises 
that the new declaration would be discussed at the 13th and 
then 14th Congress, it was not even discussed at the 15th Con- 
gress. The International continues to base its activity on the 
programme adopted at the height of the cold war. 

The main reason for this is that Western European and inter- 
national social-democracy has failed to work out a common ap- 
proach on a number of vital ideological and political issues. The 
differences on ideological problems displayed by individual so- 
cial-democratic parties have been demonstrated by the Socialist 
International as a whole. 

Some of the socialist parties are displaying a readiness to scut- 

1 Socialist Affairs, No. 1, 1979, p. 19. 
1 Ibid* No. 1, 1981, p. 7. 
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tie some of the ideological dogmas introduced in the social-dem- 
ocratic movement during the cold war years. They are in fa- 
vour of elaborating a better-dotted ami-c apitalist programme for 
solving social problems. Speaking at the 13th Congress of the 
socialist International, Francois Mitterrand said: "The struggle 
for freedom will not succeed if we do not begin by abandoning 
and condemning all forms of exploitation of man by man and by 
ridding the world of economic oppression. Socialism must re- 
stole real meaning to these political rights and liberties. This must 
be done in both a practical and a theoretical way." 1 Nonetheless 
the leaders of the social-democratic parties in the FRG, Austria 
in the Scandinavian and some other countries show noticeable 
restraint in these matters and are in no hurry to renounce the 
positions recorded in the Frankfort Declaration. 

In addition Lo the differences in the positions taken by various 
Western European social-democratic parties, there is considerable 
disparity m the approach to modern capitalism, world problems 
and social-democratic goals taken by the social-democratic par- 
ties in Western Europe and those in non-European, above all 
newly-free countries. The right-wingers fenr, and iu,.ir,ably so! 
tm if a new programme is adopted they will have to reckon with 
the opunon of more radically-minded Western European aad 
non-European members of the Socialist International. This will 
email the incorporation of undesirable provisions in the new pro- 
gramme. The above considerations slow down and hamper work 
on a new policy document of the Socialist International. 

The Socialist International, which constantly seeks to reconcile 
opposing tendencies and work out compromise positions, found 
itself m a predicament here. Its leaders realise the necessity of 
change in step with new realities. At the same time, they are af- 
raid, and at times unwilling, to break with the past, with habitual 
deep-rooted, traditional fundamentals. Their fear of a more ra- 
dical programme is obvious. 

The interests of the working class, of the multi-million working 
masses require thai the Soc ialist International gel rid of the him- 
her of the cold war times, reject (he bankrupt concepts of capital- 
ism s transformation into socialism and elaborate a truly socialist 
programme of struggle for the radical restructuring of the anta- 
gonistic society. 

1 Socialist Affairs, No. 1. 1977, p. 21. 



Chapter Three 

THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF THE SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL 



The Socialist International pays a great deal of attention to for- 
eign policy and international relations. None of its congresses, 
ronferences. Bureau sessions, meetings of the leaders or experts 
of social-democratic parties failed to discuss these problems. 

The main reason for the Socialist International focusing on for- 
eign policy and international relations is its desire to co-ordinate 
the activity of the social-democratic parties in the international 
arena, facilitate the formulation of a common policy on certain 
problems and eliminate differences emerging among them. The 
elaboration of a common stand is not an easy matter. This is due 
not only to the complicated and contradictory situation in the 
world but also to the different approaches taken by the parties of 
the Socialist International to various problems. This can also 
be accounted for by national specifics, different interests and the 
policy charted by the ruling classes in various countries. 

An analysis of the Socialist International's foreign policy course 
shows that it has been and coniinues to be contradictory and in- 
consistent. On the one hand, the leaders of the International 
could not but take into account the bitter lessons of World War II, 
the enormous danger of a third world war and the desire of the 
peoples of the world for peace. Hence the slogans of peace and 
international security advanced by the Socialist International. On 
the other hand, the anti-Soviet, anti-communist orientation of so- 
cial-democracy prompted the Socialist International and its par- 
ties to collaborate with US imperialism and the bourgeoisie in 
Western Europe and to back, at times, the actions that aggravated 
international tension and posed a threat to international peace and 
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missed the chance to establish a partnership which might well 
have prevented the war." 1 

In the early postwar years the social-democratic parties voiced 
their intention to pursue a policy independent pi ihe ruling clas- 
ses in the Western states, a policy designed to prevent the out- 
break of a new world war. The idea of creating a "third force" to 
be operative on the world scene was especially popular with the 
Social-Democrats in those years. What was implied was a strong 
"socialist Europe", a force between the capitalist United States 
and the "communist Soviet Union", a force capable of mediat- 
ing their differences and guaranteeing peace throughout the 
world. The cold war presented the Social-Democrats with a 
choice — either to support tiie Soviet Union or to side with the 
United States and other Western countries. 

To say that the social-democratic parties set out to back US 
foreign policy without hesitation and internal controversy, readi- 
ly renouncing the "third force" concept, would be sheer oversim- 
plification. In fact, the situation provoked spirited debate and 
struggle both within and between individual parties, especially 
between the socialist parties of Western and Eastern Europe, 
However, intimidated by talk about ""Soviet aggr^ssipii" and 
"communist dictatorship", the Western European Socialists chose 
to support the foreign policy pursued by the Western powers. This 
about-face was completed in April 1949 4 when the North Atlantic 
Treaty was prepared and signed. 

The main principles underlyng the foreign policy orientation 
of social-democracy in the cold war were discussed at the 
COMISCO Conference held in Copenhagen in June 1950. Mor- 
gan Phillips, COMISCO Chairman and Secretary of the British 
Labour Parly, insisted in his speech at the Conference that the 
Socialists should not be neutral in the struggle against commu- 
nism, and that it was their duly to support the Atlantic bloc. He 
lauded the United States and its policy and denounced those So- 
cial-Democrats who were critical of the US socio-economic system. 

At the same time, having heaped slanderous accusations upon 
the Soviet Union and the communist parties, Phillips urged the 
Social-Democrats to reject the concept of a "third force 1 ' and to 
support the United States and other Western powers. 



1 Yearbook, 1956, p. 250. 
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ers' appeals to the Western European countries to abandon their 
national policy and sovereignty in favour of a common "Atlantic 
policy". "Absolute national sovereignty must be transcended," 1 
they wrote in their declaration. The more concrete foreign policy 
tasks of the Socialist International's parlies were formulated in 
a special resolution on "Socialist World Action in the Struggle 
for Peace' 1 . Although the resolution stated that peace was "one of 
the fundamental aims of international Socialism" and pledged 
the Socialist International "to work unremittingly in the cause 
of world peace", on the whole it was in favour of carrying on the 
arms race, setting up military bases and fanning a war hysteria. 
It claimed that it was the policy of the Soviet Union and the 
Cominform that "compelled free democratic countries to give 
a high priority to military defence", and recognised the need for 
the Western powers "to build up their strength in arms". 2 

While defending this course in the international arena, the 
Socialist International and its member parties pictured the strug- 
gle between the forces of socialism and capitalism in the world 
scene as confrontation between "totalitarian" and "democratic" 
countries. They considered it their task to support the "forces of 
democracy", i.e.. the United States and other Western powers, 
in their struggle against the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries. 

The Socialist International's foreign policy programme was met 
with approval by the bourgeois press in Europe and America. The 
Economist magazine, the organ of the British monopolies, for in- 
stance, noted with satisfaction that the resolution of the SI Con- 
gress on peace bound all the parties to support rearmament for 
the sake of collective defence against "communist aggression". 

The Socialist International's line evoked alarm and protest on 
the part of those socialists who actually sought peace and realised 
the danger inherent in the Socialist International's policy. This 
became manifest as early as the Frankfort Congress. The dele- 
gate of the Japanese Socialist Party abstained from voting for 
the peace resolution, saying that socialism must oppose all 
military preparations in any circumstances. 

The displeasure with the policy of the right-wing leadership was 



1 Ibid., p. 44. 

' SII, No. 39-41, 1952.. p. 15. 
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social-democracy abandoned their positions of the early postwar 
years. At the end of the war and immediately after it all Social- 
Pemocrats agreed that it was imperative to liquidate thc army 
of the German imperialist and not to allow it to emerge main in 
the future. This is easy to Understand; the Social-Democrats could 
not but take into account that it was German militarism that ini- 
tiated the two world wars which caused incalculable losses and 
suffering in Europe and throughout the world. The German mil- 
itarists assisted the nazis in strangling the workers' and demo- 
cratic movements everywhere in Europe. It was for this reason that 
the March 1945 Socialist Conference adopted a special resolution 
demanding the complete disarmament of Germany and prohibit- 
ing it from having ground, naval and air forces in the future. 

However, as the cold war intensified and the social-democratic 
parties 4 support for US policy grew, the socialist leaders retreated 
further and further from their former positions. The question of 
reviving the army of the German militarists had been discussed 
in great detail at the 1950 and 1951 COMISCO sessions and 
brought about heated debate in the organs of the Socialist In- 
ternational. 

After a period of hesitation and doubt the overwhelming major- 
ity of social-democratic parties agreed that West Germany should 
have a strong army. The main argument in favour of this deci- 
sion was that without a "German contribution", as Morgan Phil- 
lips put it. it would be impossible to defend the "Elbe line" be- 
cause the United Slates would send its divisions to defend this 
line only if the Germans provided theirs. 

But while the Western European social-democratic leaders were 
unanimous in their support for the revival of an army in West 
Germany, they differed on how and under what conditions this 
was to be done. 

The representatives of Holland, Belgium and France believed 
that a West German army should be revived within the frame- 
work of a "European army". The leaders of the British Labour- 
ites were of a different opinion. They realised that a "European 
army" would not only revive the army of the West German mil- 
itarists but would also put the British army under the control of 
the US and West German militarists. They were not prepared 
to accept this, seeking to play an as independent as possible, if 
not the leading, role in Western Europe. Nor were the Scandi- 
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navian Social-Democrats enthusiastic about the idea of muster- 
ing a "European army". 

The leaders of the SPD of Germany took a stand of their own. 
They held that they would not oppose the formation of a "Euro- 
pean army" provided the West German army as well as the West 
German .state enjoyed the same rights and status as the other 
members of the alliance. 

The question was repeatedly discussed in 1952 aud 1953, only 
t.0 become a pivotal issue of the Brussels Conference of the Wesi- 
19 n 4 EUr ° Pean Socialists which took P lacc on February 27-28, 

The majority of the delegates of the parties in Britain. France. 
Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, Italy, Norway and 
Austria voted in favour of the resolution supporting the Euro- 
pean Defence Community and the project to create a West Ger- 
man army. 1 

This touched off infighting in social-democratic parties. Marry 
Socialists objected to reviving German militarism. Even the party 
leadership was divided on the issue. For instance, the 1954 Con- 
ference of the British Labour Party adopted a resolution on remili- 
tarising Germany by a majority of only 250.000 votes out of a to- 
tal of 6,000,000.* In the Labour group in Parliament, the right- 
wingers succeeded in pushing their resolution through by only 
113 votes against 104. 

Despite all their efforts, the advocates of a "European army" 
failed to carry out their project as the French Parliament refused 
to ratify the treaty on creating a European Defence Community. 
This caused confusion in the reactionaries' camp. Under pressure 
from the US ruling quarters, the Paris Agreements were urgent- 
ly prepared and signed in October 1954. The Agreements boiled 
down to rebuilding a West German army within NATO rathe* 
than within the framework of a "European army". 

The main point on the agenda of the Amsterdam session of the 
Socialist International held on December 20-21, 1954, on the 
eve of the ratification of the Paris Agreements, was the rearma- 
ment of West Germany. The majority of the International's 
members advocated the policy pursued by the NATO member 



1 See: SII, No. 11-12, p. 183. 

1 Se©: Henry Polling, op. eft., p. 112. 
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countries. The SPD of Germany was the only party to speak out 
against the Paris Agreements on the revival of the West Ger- 
man anny, Erich Ollenhauer. the party's leader, justifying the 
SPD position, argued that the actions taken by the Western pow- 
ers would hamper the negotiations on German reunification. 

Nonetheless, the Amsterdam Conference of the Socialist Inter- 
national, acting contrary to the interests of the European nations 
and the insistence of the SPD of Germany's leaders, supported the 
Paris Agreements, and thereby rendered important assistance to 
the leadership of the NATO countries in implementing the policy 
of West German remilitarisation. The anti-Soviet and anti-com- 
munist stand taken by the leaders of the European social-democ- 
racy thus brought them to back policies and actions which a short 
while before would have been regarded by them as inconceivable 
and inadmissible. 

The area of the Socialist International's interests included Eu- 
ropean integration and a project for creating a "united Europe". 

As is well known, during the cold war the objective process of 
the internationalization of production and the social division of 
labour in Western European countries was taken advantage of 
by the ruling classes of capitalist countries in order to supplement 
the military alliance of Western powers with an economic asso- 
ciation of Western European countries and to employ this asso- 
ciation in the struggle against the Soviet Union and the people's 
democracies. The leadership of Western countries needed Europe- 
an integration as a means of pooling efforts in the struggle against 
the revolutionary working-class and national liberation movements. 

Nevertheless, as the time for the practical implementation of 
the projects to "unite Europe" drew closer, individual socialist 
parties became more and more divided on the issue. This divi- 
sion manifested itself, in particular, at the October 1950 
COMISCO session held to discuss European integration problems. 
The participants in the session failed to come to an agreement. 
It was decided to sel up a study group on European unity and 
to appoint the Belgian Socialist Victor Larock its Chairman. The 
report prepared by the study group underlay the resolution on the 
unity of Europe adopted by the First Congress of the Socialist 
International. Supporting the plaits lor European integration, 
the International declared: . .No nation can solve all its eco- 
nomic: and social problems in isolation. . . . absolute national sov- 
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fact opposed the incorporation of their countries in a European 
federation and objected to renouncing the principles of national 
sovereignty. 

This position was shared at the time by the leaders of the Social- 
Democratic Party of Germany. G. Schmid described their po- 
sition as follows: "The German Social-Democrats believe it is an 
illusion to regard lhe 'Little Europe' either as a growing point 
for a united Europe or as a fruitful soil for Socialist advance 
But lhe union of the six Slates may only lead to new conflicts; 
instead of lhe national egotisms of the separate six States we may 
see a new egotism of the larger State." 1 Schmid went on to say 
that this union would be headed by such people as de Gasperi 
and Adenauer "who do not talk about class policies but who do 
in fact pursue them". He agreed that his friends, the Socialists of 
Pelgium, Holland and other countries of the "Little Europe" 
were reaching for other goals. "But the balance of political forces 
m this Union is such," he remarked, "as to make their chances 
of success look extremely small." 2 This German Social-Democrat, 
one will agree., had a good understanding of the nature ami 
essence of the Western policy aimed at creating a "united Eu- 
rope". 

All these differences notwithstanding, the leaders of the Social- 
ist International were unanimous in supporting the basic guide- 
lines in the foreign and military policy of the Western powers. In 
the resolution on a European union adopted by the Second Con- 
gress they declared that it was "necessary for all the free nations 
to strengthen their defences . . . [and] to regulate their armament 
programme on an international basis by common agreement." 3 

The resolute anti-communist position of the Second Congress, 
which voted for rearmament, European unity and other actions 
designed to erect a barrier to the further spread of communism, 
was acclaimed by lhe European and American bourgeoisie, 

The Socialist International rendered the ruling circles in Wes- 
tern countries no small assistance in launching slanderous cam- 
paigns and subversion against the Soviet Union and the people's 
democracies, Since the early days of the triumphant proletarian 



1 SI I, No. 17, 19"»2. p. 11. 
: Ibid., p. 12. 
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revolutions in the countries of Central and Southeast Europe the 
leaders of the International have aligned themselves with the 
reactionaries ,n an effort to hamper the development of these 
countries along socialist lines. At various ST congresses and con- 
ferences they adopted or endorsed resolutions which were tabled 
by right-wing socialist emigres from the peoples democracies, de- 
manding that these countries be "liberated". 

This sentiment of the leaders of the Socialist International clear- 
ly manifested itself during the events of 1956 in Hungary As 
soon as the revolt started, the Socialist International joined the 
campaign to support the anti-communist elements and assail the 
Soviet Union and communist parties. On November 1 1956 an 
urgent meeting of the SI Bureau was convened. Unlike its usual 
sessions normally held in London, the Bureau gathered in Vienna 
as close to Hungary as possible. The Bureau adopted a statement 
expressing gratitude to the Hungarian "rebels" and admiration for 
their actions. The Bureau appealed to the ST parties to support 
the ^freedom fighters" with all means at their disposal. The "Hun- 
garian issue" was discussed by the conference of the SI Council 
held in late November and early December 1956 in Copenhagen. 
Hie Conference adopted a resolution in which the International 
"solemnly protested" against the Soviet Union's actions and de- 
manded "the right to form free and democratic parties in all the 
countries of Eastern Europe". 1 

In early 1957, the Socialist International set up the Anna Kethly 
Fund to assist the anti-communist activity of right-wing Socialists 
I he Socialist International financed subversive activity in Hungary 
and provided those engaged in it with the requisite literature The 
position of the Socialist International leadership on the Hunga- 
rian developments did not differ substantially from that taken by 
the most reactionary forces in the capitalist world. It is not by 
accident that Alsing Andersen, Chairman of the Socialist Interna- 
tional, was appointed head of a special UN commission to "inves- 
tigate" the events in Hungary. 

The pro-imperialist character of the policy shaped by the leaders 
of the International was vividly manifes! in their stand on the 
BritishT-rench-Israeli aggression against Egypt j„ 1956. 
Thus, in the early cold war years the leaders of the Socialist In- 
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ternational, affected by anti-communis! sentiment and intimidated 
by the supposed danger of "Soviet aggression", vigorously assisted 
the ruling classes in the United States and Western Europe in 
carrying out their imperialist plans. They backed the Western 
powers policy towards intensifying the arms race, creating mili- 
tary blocs, militarising West Germany, "integrating" Europe, and 
taking actions against socialist countries and the liberation 
movement in colonial and dependent countries. 

* * -* 

The second half of the 1950s witnessed substantial shifts in the 
alignment of forces in the international arena and in the struggle 
for universal peace and an end to the arms rare. 

The Soviet Union and the socialist community as a whole made 
a decisive contribution to the struggle against the aggressive plans 
hatched by the US and its NATO allies. 

The peace-loving foreign policy pursued by the USSR, the con- 
solidation of the forces of peace and socialism, the growth of the 
working-class and national liberation movements — all this under- 
mined the imperialist positions and created prerequisites for in- 
ternational detente and a lasting peace. The resolutions of the 20th 
CPSU Congress scientifically substantiated the conclusion on the 
possibility of averting a new world war. They called on all peace 
champions to join efforts in working towards this noble goal. 

The developments of those days showed that the attempts of the 
reactionary capitalist forces to change the situation in Europe, 
particularly in the Hungarian People's Republic and the Mid- 
dle East, in their favour suffered a setback. The power politics 
proved to be incapable of solving the tasks the ruling classes in 
Western countries set themselves. The imperialists could no longer 
do what they wished with impunity. The year 1956 provided con- 
vincing evidence that the danger of a new world war was not a 
myth, but a reality, created not by the alleged threat of "Soviet 
agression" but by the policy of international imperialism. The 
danger of a world thermonuclear war cast a new light on the 
world situation and compelled many people to look for new ap- 
proaches to outstanding global problems. 

All this strongly affected the leaders of the Socialist Internation- 
al who were unable to ignore the threat of a new world war and 
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Danish Parliament, said: "Not only in Denmark but through- 
out the world the people are looking at recent developments in the 
techniques of war with deep anxiety. This development should 
have convinced all leading statesmen that war can no longer be a 
means of pursuing political aims." 1 

Victor Larock, the Belgian Foreign Minister at the time, ob- 
served: "Modern weapons have such destructive force that our 
arguments on war and peace can no longer be the same as before." 2 

Britain's Labour Party issued a memorandum entitled "Recent 
Russian Technical Development— Military and Political Impli- 
cations", a document intended for the leadership of the Socialist 
International. The memorandum admitted the failure of the 
Western powers' former strategy and emphasised the need for ela- 
borating a new one. 

The memorandum "Security Through Disarmament" issued 
by the Social-Democratic Party of Germany also dealt with shap- 
ing a new foreign policy course for the Socialist International. 
So long as the view prevails that military measures alone can en- 
sure the security of nations, stressed the memorandum, obstacles 
to reducing the threat of war and settling disputes by peaceful 
means will continue to exist. For this reason, the task of demo- 
cratic Socialists, the memorandum went on to say, is to persuade 
their peoples and governments to give heed to current develop- 
ments and to realise that the existing situation calls not for in- 
tensifying the arms race but for efforts to achieve disarmament 
under international control; that agreements between states could 
be reached only by means of negotiation; that the nuclear powers 
must not hand over nuclear arms to other countries; that the 
existing systems of military alliances should be used in resolving 
political problems, and that the struggle for disarmament should 
be broadened both through the services of the United Nations 
and through bilateral talks. 

The section of the memorandum cited above testified to the 
SPD leaders' concern over the situation and to their desire to 
find a way out of it through disarmament and peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes. The key points of the memorandum could pro- 
vide a sound foundation for co-operation between the Socialists 



1 S1I, No. 6, 1958, p. 83. 
* SII. No. 5, 1958, p. 65. 
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The Congress resolutions reflected certain attempts to find ways 
towards reaching understanding with the Soviet Union. The Con- 
gress supported the ideas of convening a nice ling of the heads of 
government of four powers, ending the cold war, banning nuclear 
weapon tests, initiating universal disarmament, disengaging 
the military forces and creating a nuclear-free zone in Europe, and 
other demands which, on the whole, met the interests of peace 
and detente. 1 The positive shifts in the positions >fif social-demo- 
cracy could have piovided a starling point for charting a new 
foreign policy programme for the Socialist International and laid 
the groundwork for co-operation between the Socialists and the 
Communists in the struggle for peace. 

Unfortunately, this did not talec place in those years. The way 
towards such a development was blocked by, among others, the 
more anti-Soviet members of the Socialist International who did 
not want to discard outdated perceptions and patterns and join 
the search for new ways to a lasting world peace. The greatest 
intransigence towards the proposals from the SPD and the British 
Labour Party was exhibited by the leaders of the Dutch Labour 
Party (DLT) and the French Socialist Party. A week after the 
SPD memorandum "Security Through Disarmament" had been 
circulated, the Dutch Labour Party made its objections to the 
European collective security project known to the other parties in 
the International. The DLT claimed that implementing the SPD 
proposals would eventually undermine Western security, and that 
establishing a collective security system in Europe would create a 
no man's zone in Europe and enhance the threat of ' Soviet ag- 
gression". The establishment of a collective security system, the 
DLT leaders claimed, would cancel out NATO and leave West- 
ern Europe unarmed before the Soviet Union. 2 

The right-wing forces in the Socialist International backed the 
idea of founding a Common Market on the basis of the Rome 
Accords. They expected it to be not merely an organisation for 
economic co-operation among Western European countries, but 
a means of uniting them for struggle against the "Soviet threat". 

The pressure brought to bear by the advocates of building up 



1 See: SlI, No. 30, 1939, pp. 139-41. 

• The Socialist International. Objections to the Project for European 
Collective Security, December 12, 1957. 
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tackling global problems. The search went on sporadically, marked 
by infighting within the Socialist International. Any aggra- 
vation of international tensions and complications in East-West 
relations seriously impeded positive shifts in sorinl-dcmoci acy and 
sometimes revived cold war attitudes among flic Social-Demo- 
crats. 

This was evidenced by the Seventh SI Congress held in Oc- 
tober 1961. It was convened in the midst of a new anti-Soviet 
and anti-communist campaign launched by the imperialist forces 
in connection with the Cuban missile crisis and the measures 
taken by the German Democratic Republic to strengthen the 
border separating it from West Berlin. 

Many of the International's leaders were not only affected by 
this campaign but encouraged attacks on the Soviet Union and 
other .socialist countries in their speeches at the Congress. They 
declared that in the existing circumstances it was the Socialist 
International's and its parties' duty to foster the cohesion of West- 
ern countries, to promote European integration and NATO's 
consolidation. The intensified anti-communist campaign left an 
imprint on the draft of the new declaration of the International 
which was submitted for the approval of the Seventh SI Congress. 
In November 1961, Tribune, the organ of the British left-wing 
Labourites, wrote that the representatives of the socialist parties 
in the developing countries who attended the Congress "had a 
knock when they read the draft Statement. It was anti-Commu- 
nist., pro-West, and pro-NATO", 1 

This concerned, first of all, the erroneous assessment of the fo- 
reign policy of the Western powers, on the one hand, and the 
policy pursued by the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, 
on the other. The actions taken by the NATO member countries 
were viewed merely as "forced measures of self-defence" alleged- 
ly directed towards safeguarding peace. At the same time, the 
peaceful actions of the Soviet Union and the countries of people's 
democracy were pictured as a "threat" to peace and blamed for 
creating international tensions. 

Refusing to recognise the objective existence of the two social 
systems, socialism and capitalism, the social-democratic ideolo- 
gists saw the causes of the world's division into two camps, or, as 

1 Tribune, November 3, 1961, p. 1. 
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they chose to put. it, into the communist and non-communist 
worlds, to lie not in the objective laws of .social development but 
in the ill will of the Communists. 

The incorrect, anti-scientific perception of the causes of i\w 
World's split into West and East and of struggle between them ex 
plains the SI leaders' misunderstanding of the policy of peaceful 
coexistence of states belonging to the two systems. First of all, the 
principled positions of the Communists on the class struggle in 
the international arena, on peaceful economic competition be- 
tween the two systems, their statements on the inevitable collapse 
of capitalism and die victory of communism were pictured by 
the Socialist International as the renunciation of the very princi- 
ple of peaceful coexistence, as the refusal of socialist countries to 
pursue a peaceful foreign policy. Secondly, what the Communists 
said regarding the inevitability of ideological struggle in the in- 
ternational arena was perceived by social-democracy as something 
running counter to the very idea of coexistence. In order to ensure 
genuine coexistence, the Social-Democrats maintained, any strug- 
gle, ideological struggle included, had to be rejected. This attitude 
was embodied in the "coexistence plus'* concept, i.e., physical co- 
existence plus ideological coexistence. 

The Western European Social-Democrats expressed their k "hrm 
determination to uphold" the Atlantic bloc, which, they claimed, 
had turned into "a powerful bulwark of peace" 1 in recent 
years. 

The efforts of West European social-democratic leaders to im- 
pose their policy on the socialist parties in Asia and Africa suffered 
a setback. The Socialists in non-European countries rejected the 
draft declaration prepared by the Socialist International's leaders. 
The outcome of the Rome Congress provided fresh evidence of the 
bankruptcy of the International's foreign policy and the necessity 
to work out a new r one. 

The International's leaders could not but take into account the 
stand of the socialist parties in die developing countries whose 
support they sought. They had to take into account the European 
parties 7 criticism of the International, including the critical pro- 
nouncements of some of the International's most prominent g* 
gures. 2 

1 SII, No. 2-1-25, 1962, p. 360. 

' At the Seventh Congress of the International Hugh Gaitskell, 
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This explains the reasons for including some new theses in the 
International's declaration adopted in Oslo in 3962. The decla- 
ration mentions, among other things, the International's respect 
for the desire of the developing countries to pursue any policy they 
deem necessary, without entering Western blocs, and opposes the 
efforts to draw these countries into the Western alliance against 
their will. The incorporation of a statement to this effect in the 
declaration is undoubtedly a concession to the Socialists in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. It will be recalled that for a number 
of years the Socialist International had resolutely opposed this kind 
of neutrality since, in the struggle between "democratic" and { *to- 
talitarian" states it would allegedly mean "assisting communism" 
and "betraying the cause of peace and democracy". 

Noteworthy is another thesis which was incorporated in the new 
declaration. To explain the reasons behind international tensions, 
the declaration stated that the tension in Asia was caused, among 
other things, by -certain aspects of US policy". This was the first 
occasion in the history of the Socialist International when its 
policy-making document contained a critical remark on US pol- 
icy. 

It is also significant that the declaration voiced the Internation- 
al's desire for "an end to the cold war" and its disagreement 
with the thesis that the division of the world into opposing blocs 
is perpetual. It was another concession to the adherents of the 
policy of non-participation in blocs as well as to diose forces in the 
Socialist International which were more consistent in supporting 
peace and detente. Moreover, the new declaration contained 
a demand to initiate universal disarmament, ban the production 
and use of atomic and hydrogen weapons, put an end to the cold 
war and solve all disputes by peaceful means. 

Thus, an analysis of the Socialist International's programmatic 
declaration of 1962 will prove its positions on foreign policy prob- 
lems to be very contradictory. The declaration includes statements 
on the need for peace, disarmament, and international detente 
which mirror the striving of the peoples of the world for peace 

Paul-Henri Spaak and some other speakers proposed reconsidering some 
of the Socialist International's positions, Gaitskell, for instance, suggested 
recognising the Oder-Neisse line as the final frontier, recognising the 
German Democratic Republic, and setting up a disarmament zone in 
Central Europe {SII, No. 16-17, 1962, pp. 236, 237). 
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and could have played a positive role in the struggle against 
fl» danger of a new world war. But, at ,he same tinnT.lm Lla- 
ration, just as the one before it, states that a "threat to peace" 

paite, that NAIO a the "bulwark of peace- and it is the duty of 
the Soctahsts to support ••Western democracies". By mating such 
statements the leaders p£ the Socialist International confused the 
masses and mai.ita.ned mistrust and Hostility towards the Soviet 
Union and the communist parties. 

The Eighth SI Congress, held on September 8-12, 1963 in 
Amsterdam revealed the contradictory nature of the Socialist 
International s posnions and the existence of opposing opinions 
and trends witiun Us ranks. In his report on the international 8 i- 
uation, Harold Wilson noted that "moving into more open coun- 
tiy would require "imagination and courage". While wel 
coming the appearance of positive shifts and the signing of the 
Moscow Test-Ban Treaty, he emphasised that among the prob- 
lems yet to be approached priority should be given to ensuring 
disarmament, reaching an agreement on the non-proliferation of 
atomic weapons and establishing a zone of controlled disarmament 
in Central Europe. 

The need for new approaches to international relations was also 
stressed at the Tenth SI Congress held in May 1966 in Stock- 

Admittedly, some of the delegates approved of the policy which 
European soc.al-democracy had pursued in the international are- 
na The representatives of the SPD supported the US and NATO 
policies and the US-European alliance, and proposed that "a 
few specially-interested Social-Democratic panics should form 
a working committee" to elaborate constructive proposals for 
overcoming the NATO crisis'- On the whole, however, the 
lenth Congress was indicative of positive changes in the social- 
democratic approach to foreign policy issues. Unlike the previous 
ones the Tenth Congress hardly heard any slighting remarks about 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. On the contrary 
all the speakers stressed the need for expanding East- West 
contacts and talks. The result, of the Tenth Congress showed that 
m the mid-1960s the situation which had gradually taken shape 



1 SII, No. 16-17, 1966, pp. 175-76. 
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within the Socialist International favoured the adoption of a new 
approach to international problems. Of special importance was 
the search for new ways of ensuring European security. The So- 
cial-Democrats came to give more heed to the socialist countries' 
proposals on establishing a European collective security system. 

In October 1966, the Socialist International's Chairman Bruno 
Pittcrman advanced important proposals on measures to promote 
peace in Europe, including: 

— reaching an agreement on disarmament and the non-prolifer- 
ation of atomic weapons in European countries; 
— banning the use of atomic weapons in Europe; 
—ensuring a gradual withdrawal of foreign troops from other 
nations' territories, including the withdrawal of US troops from 
European countries; 
—developing economic and other types of co-operation among all 

European countries; 
— concluding a European non-aggression pact, 1 

In the mid-1960s many Social-Democrats began to insist that 
the FRG government recognise the existing frontiers along the 
Oder and Neisse, recognise the German Democratic Republic and 
repudiate atomic weapons. In late 1966, Paul-Henri Spaak wrote: 
"If the West Germans want the support of public opinion in the 
Western countries they must have the courage to adopt clear at- 
titudes on two issues: that of frontiers and that of nuclear weap- 
ons." 2 

The French Socialist Party was even more specific in formulat- 
ing these demands. In its foreign policy statement it declared: 

"1. We agree with the USSR, and the other Eastern countries 
that the Federal Republic of Germany should not be allowed to 
control nuclear weapons. 

"2. We agree with Poland that Germany should guarantee the 
inviolability of the Odcr-Nt -isse frontier. 

"3. We agree with Czechoslovakia that Hitler's Munich "dik- 
tat" of 1939 should be annulled. . , 

'T). A government of ihe Left will certainly not fail to re-exa- 
mine and re-consider the RapaeJri Plan for the denuclearisation 
of Central Europe, given favourable circumstances." 3 

' See: SIf } No. 4. 1967, pp. 43-15. 
'^,No. 14^15, 1966, p. 163. 
5 SI!, No, f), 1967, p. 58. 
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Another important feature of the activity of the Socialist In- 
ternational and its parties in the mid-1960s was their more criti- 
cal attitude to US policy. While in the past the Socialist Interna- 
tional's leaders acquiesced to the overt violence and aggression 
of the American imperialists, now, when there appreared a grow- 
ing tendency towards the relaxation of international tensions, they 
could not close their eyes to such actions on the part of the United 
States and were frequently compelled to criticise its policy. 

For the first time since the foundation of the Socialist Interna- 
tional, its leadens officially expressed their disapproval of the US 
actions in connection with the 1965 intervention in the Domi- 
nican Republic. 

Of still greater importance for [he activity of the Socialist In- 
ternational and its attitude to US policy was the social-democrat- 
ic campaign of protest against the American aggression in Viet- 
nam. Especially active in condemning the US aggression were the 
parties in Scandinavian countries (particularly Sweden and Fin- 
land), in Canada, and the Japanese Socialist Party. The campaign 
reached its height in the first few months of 1965, after the US 
imperialists had bombed the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 
The socialist parties in a number of countries demanded that the 
war be ended immediately, US troops withdrawn from Vietnam 
and other Indochinese countries, and the peoples of these coun- 
tries granted the right to determine their future without outside 
interference, in compliance with the Geneva agreements of 1954, 

These issues were given careful consideration at the Tenth Con- 
gress of the Socialist International. In its resolution the Congress 
called for "an immediate cessation of bombing and other hosti- 
lities", for a peace conference to be attended by all parties in- 
volved in the conflict, and for % settlement which would enable 
the people of North and South Vietnam to determine their own fu- 
ture". 1 This resolution made the social-democratic parties more 
active in the campaign for ending the war in Vietnam and meet- 
ing the legitimate rights of the Vietnamese people. 

The anti-American sentiment within the .Socialist International 
ranks began to surge after the military fascist coup of April 21, 
1967, in Greece. The coup was denounced by the Socialist In- 
ternational. 



1 S7J, No. 9-10, i960, p. 108. 
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Uie developments in Greece, which took place against the bade 
ground of the growing protest against the US aggression fa Viet' 
NATO' £? ^^^tic parties, above ail those in th e 
NATO member countries, give more thought than ever before to 
the meaning and role of -Atlantic solidarity". The Western Euro 
pean country including those who sc governments were headed 
by, or partially composed of, the leaders of social-democracy 
(as was the case, for instance, in Great Britain, the FRG Den- 
mark , Belgium, and Holland) turned out to play the role of ac- 
complices both m the -aggressive war in Vietnam and the fascist 
coup-d etat m Greece. 

This, naturally, impelled the Social-Democrats to question the 
substance and goals of their policies. Anti-American sentiments In 
he Socialist International and its parties started to mount and 
he drive for an independent policy in the international arena in- 
tensified. Ample evidence of this can be found in statements by 
SI Chairman Bruno Pitterman, Obf Palme, a prominent figure 
W the Imcrnjmonal, the leaders of the Japanese Socialist Party 
resolutions adopted by the Belgian Socialist Party, etc 

In its resolution "A New System of Collective Security", the Bel- 
gian Socialist Party noted with satisfaction the headway made 
Ui reducing Last-West tensions. In order to accelerate and stabilise 
detente, the resolution stated, it was necessary to eliminate the 
exiting military blocs and create a new form of collective securi- 
ty. The party stressed that Belgium's membership in NATO 
c ould only be continued if NATO pursued "a policy of rapproche- 
ment, ol relaxation of tension and of disarmament". 1 
^ Thus, despite the opposition of the extreme right and pro-Ame- 

n< an and T* Wkt Ckment * a morc -™ approach to thc 
international situation and the reasons for tensions was takin* 
shape in the Socialist International and its parties. This fostered 
positive shifts m the SI attitudes to foreign policy and interna- 
tional relations. 

Leonid Brezhnev, addressing the 1967 Conference of European 
Communist and Workers' parties, said: "Under the pressure of thc 
broad strata of the working class, the desire is growing in a num- 
ber of European socialist and social-democratic parties to throw 
away the lumber of the cold war and to join the search for con- 



1 Sll t No. 12-13, 1967, pp. 134-35. 
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struetivc solutions in the area of strengthening European secu- 
rity. We are aware of these new tendencies. They show that more 
favourable conditions are being created now for broader contacts 
with the social-democratic movement to promote a joint strug- 
gle of Communists and Social-Democrats against the partition 
of Europe into military blocs, for peace and social progress." 1 

Unfortunately, the development of positive shifts in the social- 
democratic parties and their International was hampered first by 
the 1967 armed conflict in the Middle East and then, to an even 
greater extent, by the 1968 developments in Czechoslovakia. 

The Socialist International closely followed the developments in 
Czechoslovakia. Its journal published many materials on them, 
giving especially wide coverage to the invigoration of certain ele- 
ments from among former Social-Democrats. The Czechoslovakia u 
developments were discussed by the Socialist International's study 
group on East European problems as well as by the SI Bureau 
session held on July 1, 1968. The Socialist International and its 
parties acclaimed the activity of thc Social-Democrats in Czechos- 
lovakia and the social-democratic tendencies in the policy of the 
leadership of the Communist Party at the time. 

The internationalist assistance rendered to Czechoslovakia by 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries was used as a pre- 
text for the anti-Soviet and anti-communist campaign launched 
by thc social-democratic parties. The t! C/echoslovakian question" 
was widely discussed at the conference of the SI Council which 
started on August 21, 1968 in Copenhagen. The resolution adopt- 
ed at the conference denounced the action taken by the socialist 
countries, claiming that it posed "a grave threat to world peace". 2 

As subsequent developments were to --how, the assessment of the 
situation given by the Socialist International was absolutely in- 
correct; in the late 1960s and early 1970s the world situation im- 
proved, instead of worsening, and the threat to world peace di- 
minished considerably. Nonetheless, thc Socialist International and 
its parties, owing to their erroneous interpretation of the character 
and consequences of the socialist countries' action in Czechoslo- 
vakia, found themselves in the same boat with the most blatant 



1 Leonid Brezhnev, Following Lenin's Course. Speeches and Articles, 
Vol.2, Pditi/dal. Moscow. 1970. pp. , 20-2\ (in Ru^ian). 

2 SII t No. 16-17, 19G8, p. 189. 
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right-wing, anti-Soviet and anti-communist forces of the capitalist 
world. 

Yet it is important to note that many social-democratic leaders, 
while denouncing the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, 
objected to reverting to the cold war policies, and supported de- 
tente efforts. For example, Harold Wilson, the then Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain, said in a speed 1 before the House of Com- 
mons on August 26, 1968: "Whatever the tragic disappointments 
of tlie last few days ... we all know that the only future for the 
world rests upon continuing to work for detente between East 
and West, and everything that a lowering of tension can bring/* 1 

Similar sentiments prevailed among the delegates of the Ele- 
venth SI Congress held from July 15 to 20, 1969 in Eastbourne, 
England. Although the atmosphere created by the anti-Soviet cam- 
paign encouraged quite a few speakers to make comments hos- 
tile to the Soviet Union and the communist parties, the main res- 
olutions of the Congress on international issues testified to the 
Socialist International's and its parties' striving for a peaceful 
settlement of international conflicts, eased tensions, improved re- 
lations with Eastern countries, and for disarmament. 

The Congress supported the .socialist countries' proposal on 
convening a European Conference; it condemned the fascist re- 
gime in Greece and urged all the International's member parties to 
render assistance to the Greek Democrats. It also welcomed the 
relation of the bombing of North Vietnam and the beginning of 
talks in Paris, expressed its full support to Dr. Gunnar Jarring's 
mission and its hope for the earliest possible peaceful settlement 
of the Middle East problem, welcomed the signing of the 1968 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty and called on all nations to sign 
and ratify it as soon as possible; it urged all countries to accede 
to the treaty prohibiting nuclear weapon testing in the atmo- 
sphere, under water and in outer space and to struggle vigorously 
for universal and complete disarmament 

These and other resolutions of the 11th SI Congress attest- 
ed to the fact that, although the war in the Middle East and.the 
developments in Czechoslovakia had slowed down the develop- 
ment of positive shifts in social-democracy, they failed to bring 
to a complete stop the Socialist International's gradual advance 

1 SU, No. 16-17, p. 202. 
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toW ards a more realistic assessment ol international problems and 
more consistent action for peace and detente. 



» * * 

The early 1970s witnessed momentous changes in the inter- 
national situation— an about-face from cold war to detente. Of 
decisive importance here were the successes scored by world social- 
ism and the consolidation of the international stature and the 
growing might of the Soviet Union and other socialist community 
countries, and their tireless efforts to normalise relations with 
the capitalist countries and to resolve all international problems 
by negotiation. 

An important contribution to the improvement of the interna- 
tional situation was made by the peace champions in developed 
capitalist countries and in countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Of great importance were their extensive campaigns to 
urge the convening of a European Conference on Security and 
Co-operation, campaigns of solidarity with the Vietnamese peo- 
ple, as well as their work towards a peaceful settlement of the 
Middle East problem, banning the production and testing of nu- 
clear weapons, and for universal disarmament. 

The social-democratic parties and the Socialist International it- 
self played a positive role in easing international tensions, above 
all in Europe. Of particular consequence was the contribution of 
the Social-Democratic. Par ty of Germany. 

In the late 1960s-early 1970s the SPD leadership, headed by 
Willy Brandt, recognised the groundlessness and danger of the 
former course pursued by the Federal Republic of Germany. The 
SPD\s new Ostpolitik proceeded from realities. SPD leaders hold- 
ing the key positions in the FRG government consented to the 
Soviet proposals, and on August 12, 1970 signed a Treaty with 
the USSR based on recognition of the existing frontiers and the 
independence of the German Democratic Republic, non-interfer- 
ence in the affairs of other slates and the settlement of all dis- 
putes by peaceful means. Subsequently, they signed treaties with 
Poland.' the GDR and Czechoslovakia. This was a major success 
in ensuring European and international security. 

The relaxation of international tension, the improvement ot 
East-West relations, and the greater activity of peace forces in 
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emments and peoples in Europe and North America "to work for 
the holding of a Conference on European Security at an early 
date". The Socialist International stressed that "the 1970s should 
become an era of cooperation. The objective must be the ending of 
the cold war between East and West". 1 

The positive changes in the positions of the Socialist Interna- 
tional recorded in the resolutions of die Helsinki Conference of 
the SI Council were reflected in and further elaborated during the 
proceedings of the 12th and 13th SI congresses. 

The 13th Congress noted with satisfaction the success of the 
Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, stressing that 
the Final Act signed by all the states attending the conference 
marked an important stage in the development of East-West re- 
lations and strengthening European security. Finnish Social- 
Democratic Party Chairman Kalevi Sorsa, commenting on the 
importance of the Helsinki accords, pointed out that the Final 
Act should be regarded as a single entity, without any of its parts 
considered separately. Speaking about the Belgrade meeting to 
be held in the summer of 1977, he warned against turning this 
meeting into a kind of a tribunal at wliich the implementation of 
the Helsinki Final Act will be judged. "The most important 
thing," said Kalevi Sorsa, "would be to accomplish discussion and 
decisions on positive measures, by means of which the objectives 
set could be attained." 2 He drew attention to the Soviet Union's 
proposals to hold special conferences on energy, transport and 
environmental problems and noted that Finland supported these 
initiatives. 

As the results of the European conference in Belgrade showed, 
the representatives of social-democratic governments, despite cer- 
tain hesitation and inconsistency, on the whole endorsed continu- 
ing the course towards strengthening peace and security in Europe. 

The 14th SI Congress stressed that the Helsinki Final Act, as 
well as the Belgrade meeting, provided a basis for further advance 
m securing detente in Europe. The resolution adopted at the Con- 
gress pointed out that in preparing for the next conference of 
European countries in Madrid everything should be done to make 
headway, through patient and persistent efforts, in solving con- 
crete proble ms specified in the Helsinki agreement. 

1 Ibid., p, 109. 

1 Socialist Affairs, No. 1, 1977, p, 17. 
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Some social-democratic leaders started to doubt that the Euro- 
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The problems of European integration became particularly 
crucial , n the late 1970s in connection with both the pernicious 
consequences of the 1974-1976 economic crisis and the direct elec- 



1 Socialist Affairs, No. 4, 1975, p. 72. 
- New Times, No. 29, 1972, p. 20. 
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ttons to the European parliament scheduled for June 1979, They 
were discussed at the conference of the Confederation of Socialist 
Parties of the European Community countries held in January 
197<i in Helsinki. 

The debate revealed the differences among the social-demo- 
cratic parties on the powers of the future Parliament and the pros- 
pects for the development of European integration. Some of the 
parties, particularly the SPD, were in favour of extending the 
rights of the Parliament and making it an effective instrument 
in furthering integration politically as well as economically. A 
number of other parties, especially Britain's Labour Party, reso- 
lutely opposed granting the European Parliament supra-national 
functions and insisted on retaining the sovereignly of national 
parliaments. 1 

Following the debate a Political Declaration was adopted which 
was to become, in effect, the pre-election policy statement of the 
Social-Democra ts. 

As to the future development of European integration, the Dec- 
laration records neither the point of view of the German SPD 
nor that of Britain's Labour Party. It neither directly opposes 
the extension of the powers of the EEC bodies in tile political area, 
nor rules out the possibility for broadening their supra-national 
functions. At the same time, the Declaration comprises a num- 
ber of positive aspects. It criticises the social system obtaining in 
the West European countries and its inability to solve numerous 
problems facing thern. such as unemployment, and formulates 
the goal of "liberation of the individual". 2 "To achieve this ob- 
jective," the Declaration says, u we must change the economic and 
social structures" in the EEC countries and ensure democratic 
control over the major industrial associations and transnational 
corporations, increase the role of the workers at enterprises and es- 
tablish democracy both at individual enterprises and in the so- 
cial economy as a whole. 

Though including these demands, which met the interests of 



1 The statement adopted by the 1977 Conference of the British La- 
bour Party declares: "Our objective is to work towards the creation of 
a wider but much looser grouping of European states — one in which each 
Count ry is able to realise its own economic and social objectives under the 
sovereignty of its own Parliament {Socialist Affairs, No. 6, 1977, p. 161). 

2 So<ia!i,t Affairs, No. 4, 1970, p. 101-03. 
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the working people, the authors of the Declaration do not clarify 
the ways to implement these goals amidst the domination of mo- 
nopoly capital and transnational corporations in the EEC countries 
and bodies. 

The foreign policy section of the document contains a number 
of important statements to the effect that the EEC should be- 
come a "factor of peace" and that the socialist parties support 
East-West detente. These and some other statements of the Political 
Declaration certainly took into account the demands of the work- 
ing masses and could have made an important contribution to the 
elaboration of a common platform for co-operation among the 
left-wing forces in defending the interests of the workers, peace 
and social progress. 

In the 1970s, the Socialist International started to give greater 
priority than in the past to the struggle against fascist regimes in 
European countries. The International repeatedly adopted reso- 
lutions condemning the fascist regimes in Spain and Portugal. 

The social-democratic parties and the Socialist International 
also condemned the fascist regime in Greece and played a positive 
role in launching a large-scale campaign to support the anti-fascist 
struggle of the Greek people. The Social-Democrats expressed their 
concern over the role of NATO and "Atlantic solidarity" in main- 
taining fascist regimes in Europe and In the reactionary putsch car- 
ried out by the Greek fascist junta in Cyprus. In an article pub- 
lished in Socialist Affairs, Niels Matthiasen, a member of the 
Danish Social-Democratic Party, wrote that the Danish Social- 
Democrats were very much concerned about their membership in 
NATO, what with the political developments in Greece and Por- 
tugal. "In Greece", Matthiasen went on to say, "a fascist dic- 
tatorship has destroyed a budding democracy and the fascist dic- 
tatorship in Portugal has increased the suppression and exploita- 
tion of Portuguese Africa with the help of NATO and NATO- 
trained forces." 1 It goes without saying that similar sentiments 
were characteristic of Social -Democrats not only in Denmark 
but in other countries as well. Both the Socialist International's 
leaders and the rank-and-file Social-Democrats realised that the 
United States was especially active in supporting the fascist states. 
General Secretary Hans Janilschek wrote about this in no uncer- 
tain terms in his report for 1972, 

1 Socialist Affairs, No. 8, 1971, p. 160. 
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The Socialist International condemned the military putsch ef- 
fected in Cyprus on July 15, 197 I and the attempts to overthrow 
the legitimate government headed by Archbishop Makarias. It 
should be pointed out that the Socialist JiUvrnational had long 
before warned the public of the dangerous plans halrhcd by the 
Greek reactionaries. For instance, the Declaration of the SI Bu- 
reau adopted in March 1972 stressed that the Greek government, 
through its policy vis-a-vis Cyprus, jeopardised peace in the Me- 
diterranean. "The International appeals to all democratic parties 
and governments," the Declaration ran, ' strongly to oppose the 
Greek colonels' attempts to instigate a putsch in Cyprus and to 
avoid the creation of a new danger spot in the Mediterranean-" 1 

When the putsch became a fait accompli, the International's 
leadership immediately condemned it as a violation of the so- 
vereignty and independence of Cyprus, as an "outburst of violence 
committed by the fascist Greek military", and "a threat to peace 
in Europe and in the Middle East ". The Socialist International 
declared its full support for the Democrats of Cyprus "defending 
their freedom and basic human rights against fascist aggression".- 

When Turkish troops invaded the territory of Cyprus initiating 
the bloodshed between the two communities, the Socialist Interna- 
tional took a stand which was generally in harmony with the de- 
mands for a peaceful settlement in the interests of the Cypriot 
people. The Declaration of the SI Bureau adopted in September 
1974- called on the belligerents to desist from further bloodshed 
and hostilities, to allow the refugees to return to their homes, re- 
lease the prisoners of war, withdraw Turkish troops and establish 
peace between the Greek and the Turkish communities so as to 
create an Independent and democratic Cyprus. 

In the late 1970s, the Socialist International focused primari- 
ly on disarmament. It was discussed in great detail at the 13th 
Congress of the Socialist International. Willy Brandt and other 
delegates spoke in favour of halting the arms race. "For the So- 
cialist International," the Congress declared, "the ultimate objec- 
tive continues to be that of general disarmament." 3 The Congress 
noted that disarmament and control over armaments and over 



1 Ibid., No. 3, 1972, p. 50. 
! Ibid,, No. 3, 1974, p. 52. 
* Ibid., No, 1, 1977, p. 32. 
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trade in arms were of vital importance for the whole world amidst 
the accelerating arms race and the deteriorating economic sin,.,, 
tic.n in many countries. The Socialist International demanded a 
Stop io Ihe proliferation of nuclear weapons immediately, the es- 
tablishment of control over nuclear amis and the exports and im- 
ports of fissionable materials and related equipment, a ban on nu- 
clear weapon testing and the formation of nuclear-free zones. The 
Resolution of the 13th Congress pointed out diat substantial pro"- 
gress in ensuring control over armaments could be made through 
reaching agreements on banning chemical and biological war- 
fare and prohibiting the use of weaponry capable of destroying 
the environment. 

The Socialist International stressed the expediency of an early 
agreement on limiting strategic arms between the United Stati 
and the Soviet Union (SALT-2) since it would not only forster bel- 
ter relations between the two great powers but also provide better 
prerequisites for reducing conventional armaments. The Congres, 
emphasised the importance of reaching an agreement on a mutual 
reduction of armed forces at the Vienna talks. It is vital, said Wil- 
ly Brandt, "that the Vienna negotiations ... be released from the 
paralysis of the expert talks and given new impetus at a high poli- 
tical level." 1 

The Madrid session of the SI Bureau held in October 1977 con- 
sidered the problems of disarmament in even greater detail. Willy 
Brandt made a report on the principles underlying the Socialist 
International's stand on the issue. He said that there was no re- 
alistic alternative to the policy of detente. Detente, he underlined, 
can only he carried on provided effective agreements are reached 
m the military area and political detente is complemented with 
military detente. 2 However, the results of the Madrid discussions 
showed that the Socialist International lacked unanimity on the 
issues in question. The representatives of SI parties from Scandi- 
navian and Mediterranean countries held that the attainment of 
military detente in Europe and the negotiations on arms control 
as a whole should not be bound up with the Soviet-American talks 
on limiting strategic arms. Britain's Labour Parly and the SPD, on 
the contrary, maintained that the talks on military detente in 



1 Socialist Affairs, No. 1, 1977, p. 7. 

' See: Socialist Affairs, No. fi } 1977, p. 1G2. 
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Europe should be seen as a component of the overall negotiations 
and that the success of talks on the control over and the reduc- 
tion of the military forces in Europe rested on the success of the 
SALT-2 negotiations. Owing to such differences in their stands 
the SI parties failed to formulate a common programme on disar- 
mament. 

The Helsinki Conference on disarmament held in April 1978 
was a milestone in the activity of the Socialist International. It 
was the first conference in the Socialist International's history 
to be specially devoted to disarmament. Although the social-dem- 
ocratic parties arrived at the Conference without a common 
platform, the Conference nonetheless illustrated the general desire 
of the Social-Democrats in various countries to stop the arms race 
and explore ways to reduce armed forces. "At a time when any 
large-scale war can bring mankind to the edge of its existence," 
Willy Brandt said, "the energetic striving for arms control and 
reduction of armaments becomes categorically imperative." 1 

The leaders of some social-democratic panic?, while supporting 
the general statements on the need for disarmament, laid special 
emphasis on the inadmissibility of developing new types of nuclear 
weapons and other means of mass destruction, specifically, the 
neutron bomb. "The neutron bomb," said Olof Palme, "is ... an 
exceedingly dangerous weapon, not only because of the devastat- 
ing injury it causes but also because it can lead military strate- 
gists to believe that nuclear wars can be limited and controlled 
and that they can be won. In actual fact, it increases the risks of a 
nuclear war." 2 Finns, Kalevi Sorsa observed, were following with 
deep concern the development of the neutron bomb. "We strongly 
urge," he said, "that these elections be abandoned for the sake of 
detente."^ This point of view is generally shared by the Social- 
Democrats in Norway, the Netherlands, Spain, Switzerland and 
a number of other countries. 

The Helsinki Conference was highlighted by the fact that, for 
the first time in the history of the Socialist International, it was 
attended by an official delegation of the Soviet Union headed by 
an alternate member of the Political Bureau and Secretary of the 



1 Statist Affairs, No. 1, 1978, p. 91. 
3 Ibid., p. 02. 
' Ibid., p. 80. 
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GPSU Central Committee, Boris N. Ponomarev. The head of 
the Soviet delegation had an opportunity to set forth the point 
of view of the Soviet Communist Party and Government on dis- 
armament and make concrete proposals on developing co-oper- 
ation between the CPSU and the Socialist International in the 
field. On behalf of the CPSU, he invited a delegation of the So- 
cialist International to come to Moscow to discuss the issue of 
curbing the arms race and carrying out subsequent disarmami 
and to consider the possibilities for joint action. 

The speech by Boris Ponomarev was listened to with great at- 
tention. Later, at the 14th SI Congress, Bernt Carlsson said that 
the proposals advanced by the Soviet Union "should be discuss, 
in a serious way". He emphasised that "the time is past wh. 
such proposals could be treated just by silence". 1 

Thus, the SI Helsinki Conference signalled a new step 
forward in the Socialist International's efforts towards dfe&nna- 
ment. 

In May 1 978, in line with the resolution adopted by the Helsin- 
ki Conference, the SI Bureau set up a Study Group on Disarma- 
ment comprised of representatives of the Austrian Socialist Party, 
the British Labour Party, the Dutch Labour Party, the Social-Dem- 
ocratic Party of Germany, the French Socialist Party, the Fin- 
nish Social-Democratic Party, the Spanish Socialist Workers' Par- 
ty, the Japanese Socialist Party, the Japan Democratic Socialist 
Parts, the Socialist Party of Senegal, the Democratic Action 
Party of Venezuela and the General Secretary of the Socialist In- 
ternational. Kalevi Sorsa was appointed chairman of the Study 
Group. Commenting on the responsibilities of the Group Socialist 
Affairs, wrote: 'The Study Group is especially charged with stu- 
dying proposals made during the SI Conference on Disarmament 
by Boris N. Ponomarev, Head of the International Department of 
the Secretariat of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union." 2 

^ The SI Study Group on Disarmament visited Moscow in late 
September-early October 1979. During the delegation's stay in 
Mo.n.w a number of important questions related to the struggle 
for peace and the relaxation of international tension wen; discus- 



1 Socialist Affairs, No. 1, 1979, p. 13. 
3 Ibid., No. 5, 1978, p. 112. 
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se d. (For details on the visit see Chapter Five of the book). 

The 14th Congress of the Socialist International was held in 
Vancouver in November 1978. Just as the previous congresses, it 
focused on the problems of peace and disarmament. 

Speaking at the Congress, Willy Brandt stressed that disarma- 
ment in the previous two years had been pivotal for the SI. He 
informed the delegates that the Study Group instituted by the SI 
Bureau in May 1978 was "about to work out proposals lor con- 
crete initiatives" to be submitted for the considcratoin of the par- 
ties and the next SI Congress to be held in 1980. "I urge you 
to give support to their efforts wherever possible," said Brandt, 
addressing the leaders of social-democratic parties, "to give con- 
tinued review to what our individual parties can do in the interest 
of detente and disarmament." 1 The Congress expressed its support 
for the idea of ending the arms race, for disarmament, control 
over the armed forces and the reduction of military expenditures. 
Spc t ial emphasis was laid on the need to ban nuclear weapons and 
further improvements in their production technology. The So- 
cialist International voiced concern over the danger of an increas- 
ing number of nuclear countries and fully supported the agree- 
meut on creating a nuclear-free zone in Latin America as well as 
the projects for reaching similar agreements in Africa and Asia. 
"No considerations of short-term economic advantage," the SI 
resolution said, "can be allowed to increase the risk of nuclear pro- 
liferation." 2 

The 1970s witnessed certain changes in the attitude of some 
social-democratic parties towards the United States and its fo- 
reign policy. More and more Social-Democrats recognised that un- 
conditional support of US policy could drag them into adventures 
fraught with a threat to world peace and the interests of their 
own nations. 

Repeated appeals were heard among the Western European So- 
cial-Democrats to end the excessive dependence of Western Europe 
on the United States and to chart an independent policy. The 1973 
Memorandum issued by a committee of the Danish Social-Demo- 
cratic Party says: . .the committee holds that sooner or later Eu- 
rope must get rid of US influence through a collective security sys- 



1 Ibid., No. 1, 1979, p. 7. 
8 Ibid., p. 26. 
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Z M . a" SyStCm Can be adlieved ' <*» be set up onlv 
prov ded the American influence is removed.'- The same ide'a wal 
expressed m the resolution adopted by the 1973 Goneress of thr 
M Socialist Party. Commenting on the implicates of t 
resolution, Robert Pontillon wrote that the socialists "will a I o 
Strive for an independent Europe", since the latter was "threat- 
ened m the immediate future by the commercial dictates of An*, 
"can impena Felipe Gonzalez General Secretary of Z 

Spanish Socialist Workers' Party, addressing the December 1977 
nr^nT, " S '"' 'I' UI '? ed tIlC ^vernment to renounce the Spa- 

lw f , y on r ican miIitary bases in s P ain as h 

amatcd the country's foreign policy to US interests. 

The economic crisis of 1974-1976 considerably enhanced aftti- 
Amencan sentiment among the Social-Democrats. The mounting 
economic and financial difficulties plaguing the capitalist count 
tnes and the increased rivalry between them for markets and raw 
material (especially oil) resources led to the exacerbation of con- 
tradictions among imperialist powers, to the growing desire of 
many governments, headed or participated in by social-democrat- 
ic Naders to safeguard their national interests, restrict the influ- 
ence of US-based transnational corporations and acquire great- 
er financial, economic and political freedom. 

Attitudes of the socialist parties to the United States were dis- 
cussed at the Paris Conference of representatives of a number of 
M parte m Western and Southern Europe held in January 1976 
I he speakers emphasised the need for pursuing a new strategy 
armed primarily at elaborating, both for their countries and for 
Western Europe as a whole, a policy independent from the Uni- 
ted States. 

The relaxation of international tension enabled Social-Demo- 
crats to undertake a more objective analysis of the problems of 
international relations and foreign policy. Many Socialist Inter- 
national leaders became increasingly conscious of the unseemly 
role of U S imperialism's ally which had been played by the Social' 
democratic parties over the years. Some of them began to insist 
just as they did in the early postwar years, on a more independent 



1 Quoted in: World Marxist Review, No. 6, June 1975, p. Q 
Socialist Affairs, No. 5, 1973, p. 9. 
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Alan J. Day, former editor of the SI journal Socialist Affairs, 
commented on this in no uncertain terms, stressing that the cold 
war and the resultant polarisation of forces led to the Social-Dem- 
ocrats supporting the foreign policy of the Western powers. 
"When East-West relations were bad," he wrote, "social demo- 
crats were faced with the stark option of either concurring with 
establishment thinking on international affairs or laying them- 
selves open to the charge of being agents of the Kremlin." 1 As 
is well known, Social-Democrats chose to "concur with establish- 
ment thinking", that is, with the policy pursued by the ruling clas- 
ses in Western Europe and the United States, and abando- 
ned their efforts towards an independent foreign policy 
course. 

The relaxation of international tension, Alan Day noted, created 
now conditions favourable for an independent social-democratic 
policy. "With the rapid progress of detente in the late 'sixties," 
he stressed, "social democrats were again able to take up their na- 
tural position on the middle ground." 2 

The fact that the "third force" concept again drew the atten- 
tion of European social-democracy testified to important changes 
in the Socialist International's approach to international prob- 
lems. 

The anti-Sovii-t, anti-communist implication of the "third force" 
concept is not something new for Social-Democrats. What Is real- 
ly novel is the greater desire of the social-democratic parties to 
reduce their dependence on US imperialism, to avoid involvement 
in the notorious US actions undermining peace and democracy, 
to influence the course of world development move effectively, 
and to promote social-democratic goals proper both in individual 
countries and in the world as a whole. 

The overall results of the activities of the Socialist Inter- 
national and its major parties in the years under considera- 
tion can be viewed as positive. The Socialist International and so- 
cial-democratic parlies made a no small contribution to achieving 
detente, strengthening European security, improving East-West 
relations, and developing tics and various forms of co-operation 
between Easi and West. 



1 Ibid., No. 1, 1973, p. 5. 
3 Ibid. 
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# * * 

The early 1980s witnessed a sharp aggravation of international 
tensions caused by the policies of the US Administration and it. 
allies. It became obvious that the most aggressive quarters in the 
United States and other Western powers were not pleased with 
detente, the normalisation of relations with the Soviet Union and 
other socialist community countries, the limitation of the arms 
race, and disarmament. 

As the developments of the period proved, during the years of 
detente the might and influence of the socialist states grew con- 
siderably, while the liberation movement of the peoples of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America scored great successes and the working- 
class and democratic movements in the capitalist countries be- 
came more active. 

At the same time, Western countries were engulfed by an eco- 
nomic crisis marked by declining industrial growth, soaring unem- 
ployment and inflation, exacerbated social and economic contra- 
dictions, mounting discontent and more intensive class struggle. 
Moreover, the contradictions among the United States, Western 
Europe and Japan became more acute, while the tendency of some 
Western European countries to pursue a foreign policy of gr eater 
independence from the United States became more pronounced. 
'I he problems of military budgets, disarmament, European securi- 
ty, the Middle East settlement, relations with the Soviet 
Union and the developing countries caused controversy within 
NATO. 

These developments did not suit the ruling classes in capitalist 
countries, above all in the United States. They took pains to re- 
verse the situation: to impede the growth of the socialist countries- 
strength, hamper the mounting liberation struggle waged by the 
peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America, overcome economic 
dil Acuities and ensure a change in the alignment of forces in the 
world in their favour. 

Behind the talk about the alleged '"Soviet threat". "Soviet in- 
terference" in other countries' internal affairs and the policy of 
'international terrorism" supposedly pursued by the Soviet govern- 
ment, Presidem Reagan and his Adniinistration seek to attain 
military superiority over the Warsaw Treaty countries by escalat- 
ing the anus race, increasing military expenditures and developing 
new types of weaponry. They are pinning special hopes on deploy- 
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ing American medium-range nuclear missiles in Western Europe 
and thereby altering the balance of forces in the region in their 
favour. It is for this reason that the US President has refused 
to ratify the SALT-2 Treaty and torpedoed negotiations on 
a number of other problems involved in disarmament. The Unit- 
ed States is allocating considerable funds and equipment to boost 
its potential in the Middle East, the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Ocean, it is creating "rapid deployment forces" and establishing 
new military bases in Egypt, the Sudan, Kenya,. Somalia, Oman, 
Pakistan and other countries. 

The US leaders are exerting greater pressure on the NATO 
countries and Japan, urging them to increase their military bud- 
gets, support the project of deploying US missiles in Europe, adopt 
new rearmament programmes, etc. The United States seeks to em- 
ploy economic as well as military means of struggle against the 
socialist countries, including the policy of sanctions, economic 
blockade and ideological campaigns launched under the motto 
of defending "human rights" and combatting "international ter- 
rorism". Particular emphasis in the US strategy of undermining 
the positions of world socialism is laid on capitalising on the dif- 
ficulties and errors in the development of individual socialist 
countries. 

Lastly, the period in question is marked by the growing activ- 
ity of US imperialism in the struggle against the revolutionary 
and national liberation forces in the countries of Asia (Afghani- 
stan. Kampuchea, Iran), the Middle East (Syria, Lebanon, the 
PLO), Africa (Angola, Mozambique, SWAPO), Latin America 
( Cuba,. N icaragua, El Salvador, etc.. ) . 

The increased imperialist activity of the US Administration and 
the reactionary forces in other Western countries promoted inter- 
national tension, boosted the arms race and endangered world 

peace and securtiy. 

What is the position of the Socialist International and its lead- 
ing parties in these circumstances? Unfortunately, the leaders of 
the Socialist International have been affected to a certain extent 
by the anti-Soviet and anti-communist campaign launched by the 
United States* They denounced the Soviet Tnioii s military assis- 
tance to Afghanistan that country needed to defend its freedom 
and independence, as well as the extraordinary measures taken by 
the Polish authorities to prevent the further aggravation of the 
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economic and political crisis in their country. A number of SI 

m Western Europe. Certain social-democratic, parties and govern- 
men* m the NATO countries (fet of ail in the FRG and Fran' 
cej agreed, although not at once, to the US demands for "rear 
manient , modernising armaments and increasing military budget. 
Nor can one overlook the tendency of the Socialist International 
and its j>art, es to picture the United States and the Soviet Union 
as being equally responsible for the aggravation of international 
te nsions he arms race and many international problems going un- 

the Socialist International are pushing through the idea that the 
Soviet Union and the United States take the same stand on thc 
problem of the so-called "limited nuclear war". The Social-Dem 
ocrats make wide use of the concept of "two super-powers" which 
implies that the Soviet Union and the United States pursue 
identical policies in the international arena 

All this shows that the aggravation of international tension h as 
had a negative effect on the social-democratic parties and the So- 
cialist International, rendering their leaders at times incapable 
of giving an unbiased, objective assessment of the peace-loving 
policy of the Soviet Union, on the one hand, and the militarist 
Policy of the United States, on the other. This is reflected, among 
other things.. ,n the fact that the Socialist Internationa! and its 
p.uhes otten pass over in silence the numerous concrete initia- 
tes advanced by the CPSU and the Soviet Government aimed 
at safeguarding peace and international security. 

However, while taking notice of these negative aspects in the 
-stand taken by the Socialist International and social-democratic 
part.es, one cannot overlook the fact that, on the whole the So- 
cialist International has remained loyal to the course ' towards 
in 2f5? PCaCe ' detCnte disarmament h ^barked upon 
Ample evidence or this was provided by the 15th SI Congress 
held in November 1980 in Madrid. Willy Brandt. Kalevi Sorsa 
Bernt Ca.Issn,, and other leaders of the Socialist International 
came out m favour of peace and detente and against returning 
to cold war policies. «We are," declared Willy Brandt, "above 
all the .vorldsv.de party of peace." He added; << . . a relapse into 
cold war would signify much more than merely a return to thc 
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ominous situation in the 1950s." 1 The resolution of the 15th Con- 
gress stresses that "there is no alternative to the process of de- 
tente". 2 

Thc Congress deliberations were focused on the problems of 
disarmament. Kalevi Sorsa, who had headed thc SI Study Group 
on Disarmament, informed the delegates of the main results of die 
Group's work and submitted the repori prepared by it to the Con- 
gress. The report stresses the urgent need for halting the arms race 
and the importance of fresh efforts aimed at achieving concrete 
results. 

The report of the Study Group on Disarmament, as well as thc 
speeches of the delegates., centred on nuclear disarmament. The 
representatives of West European social-democratic parties con- 
demned the US doctrine of the so-called limited nuclear war. 
Alex Kiison, Chairman of the British Labour Party, emphasised 
that the doctrine was especially dangerous for Western 
Europe. 

The idea of turning the whole of Europe into a nuclear-free zo- 
ne, which had been formulated by the British and Belgian So- 
cialists, was again thrashed out at the Congress. "The long-range 
objective is clear/' said Kalevi Sorsa, "all nuclear weapons should 
be withdrawn from this continent. The idea of nuclear-wea- 
pon-free zones will come into focus in regional and subregional 
security efforts." 3 

The leaders of the Socialist International and its parties were 
greatly concerned over the unwillingness of the US Administra- 
tion to ratify the SALT-2 Treaty. They noted the connection be- 
tween the ratification of the treaty and the NATO decision on 
deploying new American medium-range missiles in Europe. "The 
refusal of the United States to recognize the treaty creates a new 
situation " said Max van der Stoel of the Dutch Labour Party. 
He added: "We cannot sit back and wait for what the new Ameri- 
can Administration will do. We believe that the European allies 
of the United States should consult with one another and under- 
take the necessary steps to convince America of thc importance 



1 Socialist Affairs, No, 1, 1980, pp. 6, 8. 
3 Ibid., p. 21. 

1 New Times, No. 49, 1980, p. 19. 
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of the treaty. It would be a disaster if the SALT process were to 
be disrupted. It must be continued." 1 

This view was supported by other parik ipants in the Congress 
ami reflected in tfw resolution they adopted. . .the Socialist In- 
icmal.onal/ declares the Resolution, ' renews its appeal for the 
ratification of the treaty and an early beginning to serious negotia- 
tions on SALT III. Failure to do so will have a negative Impact 
on peace and security, and on negotiations to limit theatre 
nuclear weapons in Europe." 2 

The Congress discussed peace and security in Europe in great 
detail. Mindful of the great importance of conferences on the 
problems of European co-operation, the Congress welcomed the 
understanding reached on the agenda of the forthcoming Madrid 
Conference. The participants emphasised the necessity of reaching 
positive results at the Madrid Conference and, specifically, the 
significance of adopting a resolution on holding a European con- 
ference on disarmament. The Congress again drew the attention 
Off the social-democratic parties and the European public to the 
Vienna talks on reducing the armed forces and armaments of 
European countries. The resolution of the 15th Congress declares 
that decisive political changes at the Vienna talks are to be effect- 
ed in order to pave the way for reducing the military potential 
while maintaining a mutual balance of forces in that region of the 
world where the greatest number of armed forces are concen- 
trated. 3 

The leaders of West European social-democracy reiterated the 
importance^ consolidating the unity of their countries and pur- 
suing a policy that would be less dependent on the United States. 
In this connection the resolution of the Congress declares: 
"In its relationship with the United States, Western Europe will 
have to stress its own interests and responsibilities overall, and 
especially in the field of peace and security." 4 

While underscoring the importance of solving the problems of 
disarmament, some of the members of the Socialist International 
pointed out that there existed a dangerous gap between the reso- 



* New Times, No. 49, 1980, p. 18. 
3 Socialist Affairs, No. 1, 1981, p. 21. 

3 See: Socialist Affairs, No. 1, 1981, pp. 22-22. 

4 J bid., p. 22. 
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lutions of the International and the practical activity of certain 
ruling social-democratic parties. For example, Uernt Carlsson, 
General .Secretary of the Socialist International, emphasised In 
bis report to the 15th Congress: "The fad that the NATO de- 
cision on eurostrategic weapons was, by and large, supported by 
our member parties in government in the concerned countries is 
an unfortunate illustration of the lack of capacity of the Socialist 
International to transfer the call for disarmament into action/ 1 
Since the Study Group on Disarmament had accomplished its 
task, it was decided to create an Advisory Council on the problems 
of disarmament and arms control. The Advisory Council was to 
be headed by Kalevi Sorsa and to continue the work started by 
the Study Group. Among other things, the Council was to re- 
establish ties with the leadership in the Soviet Union and the 
United States, the leaders of the non-aligned movement and the 
UN Secretary General and to search for acceptable ways of at- 
taining desarmament. The Advisory Council made known its in- 
tention to develop contacts with trade-union and public organisa- 
tions and movements advocating peace and disarmament. 

Thus, by and large, the resolutions of the 15th SI Congress on 
the problems of peace and disarmament were realistic and construc- 
tive. They reflected the growing concern of the peoples, especial- 
ly those in En rope, about the future of peace and detente and 
their striving for an end to the arms race. 

In February 1981, the 26th Congress of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union was held. It charted a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of strengthening peace and solving urgent international 
problems, fust of all those pertaining to disarmament, flic Con- 
gress reaffirmed the Soviet proposal on stopping the production ot 
nuclear weapons and reducing their stocks up to their complete 
liquidation. The Soviet Union again came out ffl favour of ban- 
ning all other means of mass destruction (chemical, radiologi- 
cal neutron and others). The CPSU Congress voiced its support 
for the desire of the peoples of the world to establish nuclear-free 
zones in Europe, Asia, Africa and the Indian Ocean. The USSR 
proposed making wider use in Europe of confidence-building mea- 
sures in the military area in line with the Helsinki accords and 
reaching an agreement on similar measures for the Far East. The 



1 Socialist Affairs, No. 1, 1981, p. 12. 
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Congress expressed the Soviet Union's readiness for the immedi- 
ate commencement of negotiations with the United States on stra- 
tegic aFtns and on limiting any other types of weapons. Desirous ol 
leading the talks on nuclear missiles in Europe out of an impasse, 
the Soviet government proposed a moratorium on the deployment 
of new NATO and Soviet medium-range nuclear missiles in Eu- 
rope. 

The striving of the Soviet Union for peace, disarmament and 
negotiation, graphically demonstrated by the 26th CPSU Con- 
gress had a great impact on the world public, including the So- 
cial-Democrats and the leaders of their parties and organisations. 

The anti-war sentiment and opposition to the US and 
NATO military plans among Western European Social- 
Democrats grew considerably. The British Labour Party adopt- 
ed a special resolution to endorse the Soviet initiatives on con- 
fidence-building measures. The February 1981 Congress of the 
Dutch Labour Party adopted a resolution spearheaded against 
deploying US medium-range and other nuclear missiles on Dutch 
territory. The resolution adopted by the conference of the socialist 
parties of Japan, Australia, New Zealand and Malaysia held in 
February 1981 calls for an immediate end to the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons and for the creation of a nuclear-free zone in the 
Pacific. 

A meeting of social-democratic leaders and military experts from 
NATO's smaller member countries—Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
burg, Denmark and Norway— was held in March 1981. According 
to Socialist. Affairs, the participants in the meeting were agreed 
that the Soviet initiatives on reducing nuclear arms in Europe 
were "interesting and should be studied more closely". 1 The meet- 
ing supported the resolution of the Dutch and Belgian Socialists 
to renounce the deployment of new American missiles in their 
countries. 

A campaign against the NATO decision of 1979 to deploy new 
American nuclear missiles was launched in some of the social- 
democratic parties whose leaders supported the decision. It gath- 
ered the greatest momentum in the SPD of Germany. Many of 
the SPD chapters demanded a revision of the NATO decision. 
The Baden-WUrttemberg SPD chapter, for instance, was among 
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the organisations opposing the nuclear missile plans. Willy Brandt 
praised this position, decribiug it as an important contribution to 
the cause of limiting the arms race. The SPD Chairman referred 
to the US demands to further increase the FftG-s military ex- 
penditures by rutting allocations for social needs as "patently ab- 
surd". He described the actions of those people from the Uii 
President's circle who take the liberty of instructing the FRG on 
how to chart its budget as impudence. 

The conference of the leaders of social-democratic parties held 
in April 1981 in Amsterdam discussed, among other major issues, 
the question of East-West relations. Addressing the Conference 
Willy Brandt stressed that it was most important to renew the ne- 
gotiation process. Some of the participants in the Conference point- 
ed out that the main obstacle to the talks was the policy of the US 
Administration aimed at intensifying the arms race and attain- 
ing military superiority over the Warsaw Treaty countries. For 
example, the leader of the Dutch Labour Party, joop den Uyl, 
said: "Foreign policy threatens to be militarised more and more. 
It seems as if the United States does not want to negotiate on 
arms control and arms limitation because it has strengthened its 
military power." 1 

The social-democratic leaders agreed that it was vital to invig- 
orate their own activity and that of the Socialist International 
and its Advisory Council on Disarmament and prevent a further 
deterioration of the international situation, salvage detente and 
promote the resumption of talks between the United States and 
the USSR both on strategic arms and, especially, on the deploy- 
ment of new nuclear missiles in Europe. 

On May 1, 1981 the Socialist International issued an appeal 
entitled "There Are No Alternatives to Disarmament". It stresses 
that the arsenals of the world have enough arms to eliminate man- 
kind and the environment many tunes over. Nonetheless, almost 
half of the world's scientists engaged in technological areas fully 
devote their efforts to military matters. An increasing part of the 
world's income and labour is channeled to military production. 
Noting that "new and increasingly deadly weapons are bringing 
the threat of a major explosion nearer day by day", the Socialist 
International, the Appeal says, " calls on every person all over the 

1 Socialist Affairs, No. 4, 1981, p. 128. 
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world to work against tills development and for disarmament 
peace and progress, , . Only the firm determination of the peoples 
of the world to choose another way, the way of security and CO- 
operation guaranteed by international agreements, can alter dis- 
course of development." 1 

The Socialist International's appeal reflected the concern of mil- 
lions of people over the aggravation of tensions throughout the 
world, growing military expenditure and the stepped-up arms race 
It testified to the commitment of the Socialist International's lead- 
ers to the cause of peace and disarmament and their striving to 
contribute to the struggle for international security and disar- 
mament. 

Attaching great importance to personal contacts with Soviei 
leaders, Willy Brandt visited Moscow in the summer of 1981 to 
meet Leonid Brezhnev. Speaking at a press conference in Moscow, 
he said: "I have no doubt that the Soviet leaders, and Leonid 
Brezhnev above all, want what they say. Not everywhere are people 
aware of this. This is not to say that I fully approve of every step 
in the Soviet foreign policy of the past few years. But I shall tell 
everybody who is willing to listen to me that people in the USSR 
do strive for preserving peace and undertake necessary steps to- 
wards it," 2 

The Presidium of the Socialist International meeting on July 
15-16, 1981 in Bonn endorsed the results of the SI Chairman- 
visit. It is significant that Socialist Affairs, the organ of the Socialist 
International, gave wide coverage to Brandt's meeting with Bre- 
zhnev, describing it as a meeting of "the architects of detente in 
the 1970s", 3 In contradistinction to its usual practices, the SI 
journal published the texts of the speeches made by Leonid Bre- 
zhnev and Willy Brandt at the official luncheon. 

The session of the SI Bureau held on September 24-25, 1981 
in Paris focused on the international situation and especially on 
East- West relations. It revealed two different approaches to as- 
sessing the existing situation and the reasons for tensions both in 
Europe and the rest of the world. 

Lionel Jospin, First Secretary of the French Socialist Party, who 
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opened the discussion, spoke on the importance of the overall 
balance of military forces and the necessity of talks. However, 
lie reduced the reason for the aggravation of tension in Europe to 
the Soviet Union's deploying its SS-20 missiles. Therefore, he saw 
the key to solving the major problems to lie in finding "u him, 
determined solution of the SS-20 problem". 1 

The leader of the British Labour Party, Michael Foot struck 
a different note. He had visited Moscow a short while before and 
discussed the problems in question with Leonid Brezhnev. At the 
Bureau session Michael Foot declared that the Soviet Union was 
fully aware of the danger inherent in the existing situation and 
was striving for security and equality rather than superiority. The 
Soviet Union, he stressed, opposed the idea of a limited nucle- 
ar war and was "as much against neutron bombs as we are". 2 He 
did not share the opinion that the Soviet Union was spurring the 
arms race by deploying the SS-20 missiles. 

In its resolution the SI Bureau urged an end to the arms race 
and the resumption of disarmament process, especially in the 
area of nuclear weapons. The International assailed the produc- 
tion and deployment of the neutron bomb and spoke in favour of 
the actual reduction of theatre nuclear arms of both sides in Eu- 
rope. The Socialist International also supported the idea of the 
immediate resumption of the SALT process, stressing that "the 
next target of the continued talks should be deep cuts in existing 
weapons arsenals and an effective control of qualitative develop- 
ment of new arms systems." 3 

The resolution also urged the immediate banning of chemical 
and bacteriological arms, so as to prevent a new round in the arms 
race in this area. 

The Socialist International expressed its satisfaction with the 
beginning of negotiations between the USA and the USSR in 
Geneva and warned its member parties against untertaking "any 
action anywhere in whatever form which might endanger the out- 
come of the negotiations". 4 

The International spoke in favour of limiting the trade in arms, 
especially with the developing countries, and welcomed the efforts 

1 Socialist Affairs, No. 6, 1981, p. 207. 
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towards establishing nuclear-free zones, particularly in the Pacific 
and Northern Europe. Thus, the Socialist International*? positions 
were generally in harmony with the interests of the struggle for 
peace, detinue and disarmament. 

Autumn 1.301 witnessed mass anti-war demonstrations in vai^ 
ious Western European countiies which acquired a .scale unheard 
ol in the past lew years. They were highlighted by (he fact thai 
they involved representatives of a great variety of parties and pub- 
lic organisations united by a sincere desire to protect the world 
against the danger ol a new war and to force the governments in 
all countries to embark on the road of peace and negotiations. 
The demostrations staged in the capitals of various countries, 
among them Bonn, Paris, Rome and London, urged government 
not to permit the deployment of new American missiles in West- 
ern Europe, to stop the arms race and initiate talks on limiting 
Strategic and other arms. 

On September 13, 1981, 80,000 citizens of West Berlin par- 
ticipated in a demonstration of protest against the US policy jeo- 
pardising the future of the world. Sponsored by more than 60 
youth, public, political and religious organisations, this demonstra- 
tion was the largest in West Berlin in the last few years. 

On October 10, 1981 a peace demonstration unprecedented in 
the FRG\s history was held in Bonn. It involved more than 
250,000 participants representing various parties and public or- 
ganisations. The call to tight against the threat of nuclear war. 
for disarmament and detente, against the deployment of new 
medium-range missiles in Europe was supported by more than 
830 West German organisations. Despite pressure from above, the 
demonstration attracted thousands of Social-Democrats, includ- 
ing the SPD deputies of the Bundestag. 

On October 24, 1981, more than 250,000 demonstrators went 
out into the streets of London to protest against the US and NATO 
nuclear plans and to show their determination to safeguard peace. 
The impressive march, which lasted for over five hours, involved 
Labourites and Communists, Liberals and non-party peace 
champions. The demonstration was organised by the British mov- 
ement for nuclear disarmament and supported by 80 other anti- 
war organisations, including trade unions, women's, youth and 
religious organisations. 

A large-scale national Peace March of 150,000 people from 
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many cities, towns and villages all over Italy was staged on Octo- 
ber 24, 1981 in Rome. Among the marchers were members of 
parliament, mayors of 22 Italian cities, thousands of factory and 
office workers, peasants and intellectuals espousing different po- 
litical beliefs. 

Numerous demonstrations and other anti-war actions took place 
in Scandinavian countries and elsewhere in Western Europe. 

The powerful upsurge of the anti-war movement in Europe had 
an impact on the positions of a number of social-democratic par- 
tics. This was especially manifest in the resolutions adopted by the 
80th Conference of Britain's Labour Party held in late September- 
early October 1981, In its resolution on disarmament the party 
called for a considerable reduction in military expenditures, re- 
jecting the plans to re-equip British submarines with US Trident 
missiles, and opposing the deployment of cruise missiles, neutron 
or any other type of nuclear weapons in Britain. The Conference 
reaffirmed the previous Labour decision to work towards having 
all nuclear bases dismantled in Great Britain, approved of the 
initiatives of Labour-led municipal councils to announce the ter- 
ritories in their charge nuclear-free zones, and voiced its support 
for the movement for nuclear disarmament throughout the world. 

The peace initiatives and detente were supported bv the 29th 
Congress of the Spanish Socialist Workers* Party held in Octo- 
ber 1981. The Congress emphasised that the main method of 
overcoming differences should be negotiation rather than con- 
frontation. The party reiterated its disapproval of the govern- 
ment's plans to drag Spain into NATO. The Congress called for 
broadening the campaign for peace, detente, disarmament and 
closer co-operation among nations. 

By all accounts. US policy now came under harsher criticism in 
statements made fey a number of prominent figures in Western 
European social-democratic parties and the Socialist International. 
The Chairman of the Social-Democratic Labour Party of Sweden, 
Olof Palme, commenting on the policy pursued by the US Ad- 
ministration, noted that the United States was seeking to build up 
NATO's potential in order to gain unilateral superiority as a 
crutch in its negotiations with the Soviet Union. 

Alex Kitson. Chairman of the National Executive Committee 
of Britain's Labour Party, sharply criticised the US leadership 
for its refusal to ratify the SALT-2 Treaty. 
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Many leaders of Western European soeial-democracv, such as 
Bruno Kreisky, denounced the US President's statements on the 
possibility of limited nuclear warfare. 

Even those leaders of Western European social-democracy who 
generally supported the US projects for rearmament and deploy- 
ing new nuclear missiles in Europe, anion? them FRG Chan- 
cellor Helmut Schmidt and French President Francois Mitterrand, 
critisised the US Administration's economic policy. 

At the same time many leaders of the Socialist International 
and its member parties recognised the peace-loving nature of the 
policy pursued by the Soviet Union, its sincere desire to preserve 
peace and detente, to engage in constructive negotiations on dis- 
armament, and to develop co-operation among different states 
British Labour Party leader Michael Foot, addressing a Party 
Conference held on September 30, 1981, said that the talks he 
had just had in Moscow in September left him convinced that 
the Soviet leaders wanted and were prepared to engage in con- 
structive negotiation. The same, he said, cannot be said for the 
other side. He emphasised that the US government or rather the 
more influential forces in it display no readiness for the talks.' 

Fenner Brockway. a member of the British Labour Party and 
a veteran of the European social-democratic movement, comment- 
ing on the importance of the Soviet proposal to declare the first 
use of nuclear weapons a grave crime against humanity said that 
if the Western leaders were sincerely intent on avoiding a nuclear 
conflict they should support the draft resolution to this effect in 
the United Nations.- 

Quite a different opinion was formed about US policy by the 
representatives of the SI Advisory Council on Disarmament who 
visited Washington in November 1981. First of all. neither the 
President nor any other key Administration officials wished to 
meet the delegation. Moreover, the talks the delegation had in 
Washington showed that the US leaders took greater infensf 
in armament than in disarmament. Secretary of the Social-Dem- 
ocratic Party of Finland Pentti Vaiinanen wrote: "The way and 
level of receiving the Council clearly showed that in Washington 
the dialogue with democratic socialists is today considered 



' See: Fraud,!, Orlobrr 2. 1981. 
! See: Izveslia, December 17. 198 L 
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less important and useful than earlier. Tt also was clearly 
stated by the hosts that in some ksues they disagreed with the So- 
cialist International. Some of them even found us very danger- 
ous. Neither is disarmament as high on the agenda as it used to 
be; it is surpassed by efforts to strengthen the military and politi- 
cal power of the country." 1 

Thus, the events of 1981 prove that European social-democracy 
and the Socialist International had clearly become more critical of 
US foreign policy and heightened their opposition to the arms 
race, the development of new types of weapons and the deploy- 
ment of new American missiles in Western Europe. Anti-war senti- 
ments developed not only among the rank-and-file Social-Demo- 
crats but also among the more prominent figures in socialist par- 
ties and organisations. 

All this had definite influence upon the US leaders. They were 
compelled to consent to the talks with the Soviet Union on the 
Euromissiles and to announce that after the necessary prepara- 
tions they would start talks on the problem of strategic arms, too. 
However, as subsequent developments were to show, the US re- 
presentatives at the Geneva talks advanced wittingly unrealistic 
proposals, demanding in effect that the Soviet Union undertake 
unilateral disarmament. 

Moreover, In a bid to stem the tide of anti-war and anti-US 
protests in Western Europe and to diminish the attractiveness of 
the Soviet peace and disarmament initiatives, the reactionary forces 
in the United States and other capitalist countries launched a 
new and unprecedented anti-Soviet and anti-communist campaign 
in connection with the aggravation of the political crisis in Poland 
and the December 1981 decision of the Polish authorities to in- 
troduce martial law. This measure, undertaken by the Polish go- 
vernment in full conformity with the Polish Constitution and aimed 
at easing tensions and socio-economic difficulties in the coun- 
try, was portrayed by the reactionary forces in the United States 
and other Western countries as a violation of "human rights" 
and the Final Act of the Helsinki Conference. Accusations were 
levelled not only at the Polish government but also at the Soviet 
Union, which, by rendering support to the Polish government 
and the Polish Unilecl Workers' Party, had allegedly violated "hu- 
man lights" in Poland. 

1 Socialist Affairs. No. 1, 1902. p. !?. 
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The loyalty of the Social-Democrats to this policy was proved, 
among other things, by the February 1982 visit of representatives 
of the SI Advisory Council on Disarmament to the Soviet Union 
and their meeting with Leonid Brezhnev. 

Talking with the representatives of the Council, Leonid Brezh- 
nev lay special emphasis on the dangerous consequences that the 
present policies of NATO and, above all, the USA as its chief 
force, may have for world peace. As for the Soviet Union and its 
leadership, Leonid Brezhnev stressed, they are firmly convinced 
that for any state to reckon in its policy on nuclear war and gain- 
ing victory in it is sheer madness and an irresponsible, adventurist 
game Jeopardising the destinies of mankind. The NATO decision 
on deploying US medium-range missiles and Reagan's "zero 
option", said Brezhnev, are clearly at variance with thc principle 
of equality and equal security. They are aimed at upsetting the 
present military equilibrium in Europe and on thc global scale, 
to the detriment of the security of the Soviet Union and its 
allies. 

In contradistinction to this course, Leonid Brezhnev said, the 
Soviet Union is prepared, already at this stage, to negotiate thc 
complete repudiation by both sides. East and West, of all types 
of medium-range weapons targeted on various points in Europe. 
"We can go even further," Leonid Brezhnev stressed, "and ne- 
gotiate complete removal of medium-range and tactical nuclear 
weapons from Europe. This would really be a 'zero option 1 ." 1 If 
the West is not yet ready for radical decision, the USSR would 
agree, for a start, to negotiate a large-scale reduction of medi- 
um-range nuclear weapons by both sides. By the year 1990, for 
instance, it would be possible to reduce the present number of 
medium-range nuclear weapons three times over and even more 
by each side. 

Tt would be no less important, Leonid Brezhnev said, to reach 
an understanding between the USSR and the USA on another 
crucial issue, that of limiting strategic arms. From time to time 
the US Administration declares that ii is allegedly interested in 
radical cuts in Strategic arms, Yet, in reality Washington does noth- 
ing to reach this goal, using various false pretexts even to avoid 
resuming the talks, 



1 Pravda. February 1, 1982. 
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Today, said Kalevi Sorsa, head of the SI delegation, the i.n. 
restrained escalation of the arms race poses the gravest threat 
to the whole of mankind. He added tint in September 1981 the 
Bureau of the Socialist International passed a resolution on dis- 
armament proposed by the Advisory Council. In December 1981 
the Presidium of the Socialist International called on "all con- 
corned not to use the Polish crisis as a pretext to slow down the 
el forts for detente and arms control". 5 

Kalevi Sorsa said that the SI Bureau considered the renewal 
ol t>ALL talks an effective reduction of medium-range nuclear 
forces in Europe, banning the neutron bomb, convening a con- 
ference on disarmament in Europe, establishing nuclear-free zone^ 
and limiting the weapons trade to be the most important con- 
crete proposals on practical efforts towards disarmament. 

The visit of the representatives of the SI Advisory Council to 
Moscow testified to the fact that on the whole the Socialist In- 
ternational and its member parties are conscious of the immense 
danger looming over mankind and regard it as their task to 
Ghee* the further worsening of the international situation and to 
curb the arms race. 

Thus the numerous facts of the early 1980s bear out the fai t 
that the more realistic approach of the SI leaders to the state of 
world affairs their concern about the future of the world, and 
their search for ways to strengthen detente and solve international 
problems and conflicts arising in various regions of the world 
by peaceful means are not an accidental, transient stage in the 
history of the Socialist International, but an important pheno- 
menon determining the development of international sodal-de- 
mocracy today. 

It would be certainly incorrect to conclude that the Socialist 
International and its leading parties have completely discarded 
tiie anti-Soviet and anti-communist trends typical of the foreign 
policy perspectives of social-democracy in the past 

Unfortunately today, too, many Social-Democrats are incapable 
ol an unbiased assessment of the peace-loving policy of the So- 
viet Union, tending to regard the USSR and the Warsaw Treaty 
Urgamsatjon as potential adversaries. Therefore, they regard 
Atlantic solidarity" and the NATO building-up as the baS of 
the foreign policy course to be pursued by their countries 
1 Sochfist Affairs, No. I . I <)H2, p. 5. 
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The governments of Western European NATO member coun- 
tries headed by Social-Democrats generally support, although not 
Without hesitation, the bloc's course towards continuing the arms 
race. While talking about peace and disarmament, many social- 
democratic leaders, especially those in the major NATO countries, 
support the campaign of the ruling circles of the United States 
and other Western powers to saddle the socialist countries with 
decisions in the sphere of disarmament that would secure unilat- 
eral advantage for Western countries and damage the interests 
of the socialist states. 

Some Social-Democrats try, despite all available evidence, to 
picture the state of affairs in such a way that it is not the United 
States and other Western powers, but the Soviet Union, that 
should be blamed for the continuing arms race. Thus, Helmut 
Schmidt, speaking in the Bundestag in September 1981, claimed 
that NATO's decision on deploying new US nuclear missiles 
in Western Europe was a step forward towards redressing the 
balance in Eurostrategic armaments which had supposedly been 
upset by the Soviet Union. He pretended to be unaware of the 
threat which the US nuclear forward -based missiles targeted at 
the Soviet Union pose to this country-. 

Francois Mitterrand, while recognising that the Soviet Union 
has no bellicose, aggressive intentions, nonetheless claims that 
the Soviet Union is seeking military superiority. By so doing. 
Mitterrand is in fact supporting the intention of the United States 
to upset the existing balance and is justifying the military 
measures which are being hastily undertaken by the West. 

Some people in the Socialist International, while propagating 
the idea of an independent social-democratic policy in the inter- 
national arena, proceed essentially from the "two superpowers" 
concept and the necessity to consolidate the unity of Western 
European countries so as to counteract "the hegemony of the 
two superpowers". In this they place the Soviet Union and the 
United States on the same footing and ascribe to the Soviet 
Union the same imperialist ambitions as those inherent in the 
foreign policy of the US Administration. This distorts the truth 
about the situation in the world and confuses the masses. 

While making declaration* on peace and the peaceful solution 
to all international dispute* tbe Socialist International at times 
renders its support to actions by the United States and other 
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Western countries which do not contribute to the cause of peace 
but on the contrary, block the road towards world peace. Some 
of the prominent Social-Democrats took part in a strident pro, 
paganda campaign aimed ar instilling in people's minds the 
idea that the Soviet Union and other socialist countries are alleg- 
edly opposed to co-operation with Western countries in the area 
ol free exchange of people and information", that human rights 
are violated in Poland and the USSR, and the like. In fact they 
are trying to impose on socialist countries decisions that disregard 
their legislation and violate their sovereign right,. 

The right-wing Socialists and the governments they head con- 
tinue taking action aimed at weakening co-operation between 
the Socialist countries and .he Soviet Union and at putting so- 
cialist countries against one another. Lionel Jospin, First Secretary 
of the French Socialist Party, addressing its April 1980 Na- 
tional Conference said; "We must also encourage, though 
without starring up additional sources of tension, the Eastern 
European countries in their attempts to alter their relations with 
the Soviet Union." He even claimed that this was a prerequisite 
for ensuring detente in Europe. 1 

These negative tendencies m the activity of the Socialist In- 
ternational and its member parties arc firmly rooted in many 
phenomena inherent in capitalist society and in the operation 
ot certain forces within social-democratic ranks. First. anti-Soviet 
and anti-communist sentiment still runs high among some So- 
cial-Democrats, and above of all, their leaders. The years-long 
tradition of regarding Soviet policy with mistrust and the deep- 
rooted habit of distorting the nature of the foreign policy actions 
undertaken by the USSR are still strong. 

Secondly, the bourgeoisie, the monopolies and the advocates 
ol the arms race exert a great influence upon the policv pursued 
by the Social-Democrats.- Their pressure is made felt through 
the mass media and economic and political levers. In countries 
Where Social-Democrats head (he governments without having 
a majority m parliament ll.ey are ready to make concessions to 
their bourgeois partners in the coalition. Al times thev lake de- 
cisions and pursue policies which are at variance with the in- 
terests of the working people and the fundamental principle 
ot social-demorracy. 

1 Socialist Affairs, No. t. 1980- p. 113. 
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Thirdly, the influence of the US imperialists and their policy 
upon social-democratic parlies and organisations is still strong. 
Amidst the struggle between the two world systems in the in- 
ternational arena, the continued arms race, instability in some 
areas of the world, and the existence of acute international 
problems, certain forces among the Social-Democrats deem it 
dangerous and even impossible lor the countries in Western 
Europe to abandon their close military and political alliance 
with the United States and to take an independent foreign po- 
licy stand. 

Some of the social-democratic leaders acknowledge the strange, 
unnatural character of the alliance between Western Euro- 
pean social-democracy and US imperialism. Lionel Jospin ad- 
mitted: "The paradox of the international situation, we know, 
is that the most powerful capitalist country, whose imperial 
reality is striking and which, as my generation discovered, can 
be a danger to freedom, is the moving force behind the alliance 
to which we belong,' ' Nevertheless, he, just as many other So- 
cial-Democrats, did not raise the question of breaking with the 
United States and overcoming the paradox since, in his opin- 
ion, this country "contributes effectively — whether we like it or 
not— to our security 1 '. 1 

The economic dependence of Western Europe on American 
monopolies should also be taken into account. Amidst the grow- 
ing economic difficulties and exacerbating financial, raw ma- 
terials and energy crises, certain Western European countries 
hope to cope with these difficulties with the help of US invest- 
ment and the financial support on the part of the United States 
and US-controlled international organisations, including the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

These negative aspects in the activity of the leadership of cer- 
tain social-democratic parties slow down the process of positive 
change in the foreign policy of the Socialist International and 
its member parties. 

For the reasons mentioned above, the Socialist International's 
foreign policy course is still very contradictory and inconsistent, 
displaying both positive and negative tendencies. It would be 
wrong to underestimate the harmfulness and danger of the neg- 

1 Ibid. 
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ativc aspects in the work of the Socialist International and its 
member parties, for this can well give rise to ungrounded illu- 
sions and misconceptions as regards the nature of the foreign 
polity actions taken by today's social-democracy. 

It would be equally incorrect to ignore the positive changes 
in the activity of social-democratic parties which further the 
normalisation of relations among various countries, the renuncia- 
tion of the positions-of-strength policy and of the arms race, and 
help the settlement of disputes by peaceful means and the con- 
solidation and broadening of detente. 

These positive shifts are not accidental. They are generated 
by important changes in the alignment of political and class 
forces in the world, the mounting political awareness of the mas- 
ses, the development of positive attitudes within social-democra- 
cy, the growing number of peace champions in its ranks, and 
closer co-operation with the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries. 

In recent years, these tendencies have prevailed in the work 
of the Socialist International and have determined the most 
significant steps taken by the SI governing bodies and leaders. 
For this reason., the International has become a force promoting 
the development of the anti-war movement and working 
towards peace and detente. This has enhanced the role and pres- 
tige of the Socialist International in the world arena. 

There is no doubt that the future of the Socialist Internation- 
al depends, above all, on whether it will remain loyal to the 
policy of peace, detente and disarmament and translate its decla- 
rations in favour of peace and international security into con- 
crete actions by its member parties. 

In its message to the 16th Congress of the Socialist Interna- 
tional the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union urged "the Socialists and Social-Democrats and the 
working-class, democratic movement allied with them to increase 
their contribution to the cause of saving mankind from a nuclear 
catastrophe, to stir up the popular masses and their organisations 
to a more vigorous struggle for peace and detente, to enhance 
the practical effectiveness of their actions on concrete issues of 
international security and ending the arms race". 1 



1 Pravda, April 9, 1983. 



Chapter Four 



THE SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL 
AND THE NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT 



I. The 1950s 

An analysis of the Socialist International's positions in the 
1950s attests to the fact that although its congresses and con- 
ferences adopted a considerable number of declarations and 
resolutions condemning imperialism and colonialism and recog- 
nising the right of colonial nations to independence, the Socialist 
International did not render any practical assistance to these 
nations in their hard-fought battle for freedom during the years 
in question. 

Both theoretically and in practice, the leaders of the Socialist 
International obviously underestimated the importance of the 
national liberation movement and did not pay sufficient attention 
to it. 

This affected the deliberations of the First Congress of the 
Socialist International. There were no reports, detailed state- 
ments or special decisions devoted to the national liberation 
movement. The Socialist International programme gave little 
space to it, formulating only general statements on the problems 
of colonial and dependent countries. 

These general statements were buttressed by neither a concrete 
analysis of tire situation in individual countries of the colonial 
and dependent world, nor a detailed study of the policies pur- 
sued by individual colonial powers, nor effective practical ac- 
tions to aid the peoples in Asia, Africa and Latin America. It is 
not by chance that a representative of the Socialist Party of In- 
dia, who for the most part shared the views of the Internation- 
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al's leaders, told the Congress that he could not agree with 
the policy of the Western European social-democrats vis-a-vis the 
developing countries, as this policy had nothing socialist about 
it and did not differ from that of a single bourgeois party. 

The criticism coming from the representatives of Asian social- 
ist parties was not without effect. The Socialist International 
set up a Committee to deal with the problems of developed 
countries and, in November 1951, the SI Bureau held a con- 
ference of experts to discuss these problems. 

U was important lor the Si leaders lo draw into the Inter- 
national as many socialist parties and organisations from Asian. 
African and Latin American countries, as possible which could 
be instrumental in augmenting the influence of Western European 
social-democracy in these areas oi the world. One will compre- 
hend the dimension of the task if one recalls that in the early 
days of the International's existence only two Asian and two 
Latin American countries had their parties represented in its 
ranks; there was not a single member party in Africa. 

The Socialist International's leaders realised that many so- 
cialist parties in Asia, Africa and Latin America remaining 
beyond its framework was one of the main reasons for its weak- 
ness. In a memorandum submitted for the consideration of the 
Second SI Congress in 1962, Morgan Phillips noted that all the 
parties participating in or co-operating with the Socialist Inter- 
national were comprised of Europeans or persons of European 
origin, except the Japanese and Indian parties. He stressed that 
unless vigorous efforts were made to involve new members from 
the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America the International 
would remain an organisation of European parties. Morgan Phil- 
lips urged the International to recruit tire greatest possible num- 
ber of parties from non-European countries and to render assist- 
ance in setting up socialist organisations in countries which did 
not have them. He insisted that this would broaden the Socialist 
International's influence in the countries of Asia, Africa and La- 
tin America and help prevent it from turning into a "Western" 
or "white" organisation. 

The European social-democratic leaders took every effort to 
reach tliis end. In December 1951, they set up a fund to strength- 
en relations between the socialist parties in the underdeveloped 
countries and the Socialist International. 
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The Second SI Congress held in Milano in October 1952 
gave careful consideration to the problems of colonial and de- 
pendent countries. The Congress adopted a declaration on so- 
cialist policy for the underdeveloped territories which the SI 
leaders regarded as an indispensable ideological foundation for 
co-operation with the Asian socialist parties. The Declaration 
set forth some of the Socialist International's key principles 
which by and large met the interests of the liberation struggle 
of the colonial nations and their advance along the road of 
progress. The trouble is that the document censured colonialism 
in general terms, without condemning any specific colonial pow r - 
er, or naming the countries enslaved by the imperialists, or 
explicitly demanding immediate independence for all colonial 
and dependent nations. Moreover, after having said a few words 
about "capitalist imperialism", the authors of the Declaration 
hastily proceeded to portray communism as the main enemy of 
the oppressed peoples. 

Furthermore, while talking about the need to develop the 
economy and culture and to raise living standards in economi- 
cally backward countries, the leaders of the Socialist Interna- 
tional contended that these problems could be solved in co-oper- 
ation with the "advanced nations of the free world", that is, 
with the more developed capitalist countries. It goes without 
saying that encouraging Asian, African and Latin American 
countries to co-operate with Western powers alone in effect 
doomed them to continued dependence on the latter. 

However, as subsequent developments were to show, the in- 
tention to render assistance to economically underdeveloped 
countries declared in the SI Programme was never translated 
into life. In fact, the talk about aid lo underdeveloped countries 
diverted the public's attention from the most pressing problem 
of the day, that of eliminating the imperialist colonial system 
and lending support to the colonial peoples in their struggle for 
political independence. 

The liberation forces and movements in the colonial and de- 
pendent world were naturally disappointed with the line taken 
by the Socialist International and its member parties. They 
openly censured this line, while the Socialists operative in the area 
refrained from joining the International. This is exemplified, 
above all, by the actions of the Asian Socialists. Regardless of the 
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Socialist Intel national's efforts, the socialist parties in Asian 
countries decided to set up an organisation of their own. For 
this purpose, in January 1953 they convened the first conference 
of Asian Socialists. The Socialist International's delegation to 
the Rangoon Conference, headed by British Labour Party leader 
Clement Attlee, was instructed to draw as many Asian parties 
as possible in the International and to make efforts to turn the 
future association of Asian Socialists into a regional organisation 
ol the International. 

The first conference of Asian Socialists, attended by 200 del- 
egates, observers and guests, was a highly representative gather- 
ing. 

The list of participants included the representatives of: 

the Socialist Party of Japan, 

the Indonesian Socialist Party, 

the Democratic Socialist Party of Japan, 

the Socialist Party of Burma, 

the Socialist Party of Pakistan, 

the Pan-Malayan Labour Party, 

the Socialist Progressive Party of the Lebanon, 

the Indian Praja Socialist Party, 

the Jewish Labour Party of Israel (Mapai), 

the Socialist Parly of Egypt. 

The representatives of the Tunisian Destour Party, the Nepali 
Congress, the Uganda National Congress, and the Congress of 
Peoples against Imperialism had observer status. The delegations 
of the Socialist International, the International Union of So- 
cialist Youth and the League of Communists of Yugoslavia at- 
tended the Conference as guests. 

Among the major issues on the Conference agenda was the 
Attitude of the Asian parties to the Socialist International. The 
representatives of the right-wing Socialists of Japan and Li -a el 
suggested that all Asian socialist parties should join the So- 
cialist International and make their association the Internation- 
al's regional organisation. The proposals to this effect were 
formulated in a special resolution submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Conference by the delegation of the Democratic So- 
cialist Party or Japan. However, despite the efforts made by 
the right-wing Japanese and Israeli Socialists, and notwithstand- 
ing the persuasion and pressure on the part of the SI delcga- 
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tion, the socialist parties of Asia refused to join the Socialist In- 
ternational, setting up, instead, an independent organisation, the 
Asian Socialist Conference (ASC). 

Why did the leaders of the socialist parties in Europe and 
Asia fail to come to an agreement? The fact of die matter is 
that although they concurred on many issues, there still were 
some on which they were divided. The foremost point of con- 
tention was the attitude to colonialism and the imperialist policy 
pursued by the Western powers. Aware ol" the anti-imperialist 
and anti-colonial sentiment in their countries, many Socialists 
in Asia regarded it inappropriate to join the Socialist Internation- 
al, an organisation which, despite its numerous resolutions and 
declarations, had done very little to render any meaningful aid 
to the colonial peoples. Moreover, many Asian Socialists placed 
little trust in the Western European social-democratic parties 
because at times they overtly joined hands with the bourgeois 
parties in effectuating colonialist policies or even initiated actions 
directed against colonial and dependent nations. 

There were serious differences between the leaders of the So- 
cialist International and the Socialists in Asia in the sphere of 
international relations; the International openly supported NATO 
and other military alliances formed by the Western powers, where- 
as the Socialists in Asian countries came out in favour of an 
independent policy and neutrality for Asian countries. 

There were certain differences between the leaders of the So- 
cialist International and the socialist parties in Asia on a num- 
ber of other questions, including assistance to the developing 
countries and disarmament. 

It would certainly be incorrect to overestimate the importance 
of the differences between the Socialists in Asia and Europe. 
There were many issues on which they contained. This is borne 
out, for instance, by the policy-making document "Principles 
and Objectives of Socialism'' adopted by the First ASC Congress. 
On the whole, the Asian Socialists shared the social-reformist 
positions of the European Socialists. Just as the European So- 
cialists, they adhered to the theory and practice of "democratic 
socialism". 

As for Latin America, the positions of the Socialist Interna- 
tional here were even weaker than in Asia. In the early years 
of the Socialist International's existence the socialist parties of 
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Argentina and Uruguay were the only Latin American parties 
to join it. The attempts of the International to rec ruit other par- 
ties from Latin American countries failed. 

In this context, the Leaders of the Socialist Internationa] decid- 
ed to initiate a Latin American regional organisation of soc ial- 
ist parties to constitute a part of the Socialist International. 
In so doing the Socialist International intended to prevent the 
emergence in Latin America of an independent socialist organisa- 
tion of the ASC type. The first step towards this end was the 
setting up in 1955 of the Latin American Secretariat of the So- 
cialist International with its headquarters in Montevideo, the 
capital of Uruguay. The Secretariat was headed by the Uru- 
guayan Socialist Humbcrto Maiztegui. 

On the initiative of the Secretariat, a Consultative Committee 
of the SI Secretariat was established in 1956. Its membership 
was initially comprised of the socialist patties of Argentina, 
Uruguay and Chile. Subsequently, they were joined by the par- 
ties of Brazil, Ecuador and Colombia. The Committee's main 
objective was to develop closer ties among all the socialist par- 
ties of Latin America. These efforts, however, failed to boost the 
Socialist International's membership. 

What hampered co-operation between the socialist parties of 
Latin America and the Socialist International? In the main 
co-operation was impeded by the same factors that created dif- 
ficulties in the relations between the Socialists in Europe and 
those in Asia. Besides, there were serious differences between the 
European and Latin American Socialists on US policy in the 
international arena. The Socialist International fully supported the 
US policies and regarded the United States as its natural and 
most powerful ally in the struggle against the "communist threat" 
and in defending the "free world". As for the peoples in Latin 
America, they viewed the US monopolists as their worst enemies. 
The domination of US imperialism was the main obstacle to 
the social and economic development of Latin American count- 
ries. The Socialists in Latin America could not ignore this fact, 
so their attitude towards American imperialism differed signi- 
ficantly from that of the Socialist International. 

The Socialist International's positions In Africa were the weak- 
est. At the outset, there was not a single African party among 
the International's members. Initially, the Socialist International 
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was not especially concerned about this, and did not make any 
serious efforts to establish relations and contacts with African 
Socialists. 

However, the rapid process of Africa's liberation from colonial 
oppression and the emergence of many young African states 
made the Socialist International and its member parties take a 
greater interest in Africa and initiate vigorous efforts to win 
representatives of democratic and national liberation organisa- 
tions over to their side. The Western European Social-Democrats 
were apprehensive of these organisations and the newly-free Af- 
rican countries being influenced by socialist countries and com- 
munist parties, 1 Therefore, they started to trumpet their support 
for the African peoples and the organisations working towards 
national liberation. 

The French Socialist Party became especially active in Africa. 
It made efforts to turn the federations it had earlier established 
in French colonies into independent parties, 

The leadership of the British Labour Party also worked to 
broaden its influence in Britain's African colonies. They tradi- 
tionally maintained close ties with many leaders of national liber- 
ation organisations, political parties, trade unions, co-operative 
and other organisations. Taking advantage of these ties, they 
sought to direct the activity of African politicians and organisa- 
tions to suit their own ends. The socialist association of British 
overseas territories they had set up in 1953 was employed for 
the same purposes. 

The leaders of the Jewish Labour Parly of Israel (Mapai) 
were active, and not without success, in Africa. They used to 
their own advantage the fact that Israel, a close neighbour of 
African countries, had never had any colonies and was facing 
problems similar to those confronting the newly-free nations. 
The Mapai leaders and the government they headed started to 
organise conferences, seminars and meetings devoted to various 
problems of concern to the developing countries. They invited 
representatives of national liberation organisations and the 
newly-formed governments of African countries to these 
events. 

The SPD of Germany developed its activity in Africa along 
the same lines. One of its major objectives was to propagate 
the ideas of "democratic socialism" among the liberation move- 
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merits in African countries and to assist in training the leading 
cadres of their political parties and trade unions. 

However, all these efforts of Western European Social-Demo- 
crats neither helped to increase the membership of the Socialist 
International by recruiting parties from African countries nor 
heightened the Si's influence in the African continent to any 
significant extent. 

The SI leaders sought to modify their positions in such a way 
as to make them more acceptable for the peoples and Socialists 
m Asia, Africa and Latin America. This is exemplified by the 
resolution on colonialism adopted by the Third SI Congress held 
in Stockholm m 19.13. However, this resolution, too, reflected 
the hmitedncss and inconsistency of the demands advanced by 
the European Social-Democrats. That is why the General Sec- 
retary of the Asian Socialist Conference, Soerjokocsoemo Wijono, 
summing up the results of the Third Congress, wrote that the 
European socialist parties gave too much priority to the struggle 
against communism, while failing to pay any serious attention 
to the problems of particular concern to the Asian Socialists, such 
as freedom for the enslaved peoples and a peaceful settlement 
in Asia. 

The May 1954 session of the SI Council held in Vienna was 
timed to coincide with the Geneva conference of foreign min- 
isters on the problems of Asia and the Far East. The session 
considered the same questions as those on the agenda of the 
Geneva Conference. The leaders of European social-democratic 
parties could have taken this opportunity to chart a truly so- 
cialist programme of support for the liberation struggle waged 
by the peoples in Indochina, Korea and other Asian countries. 
But they did not. The News Chronicle, a British bourgeois paper, 
noted on May 10, 1954 that the crisis in Indochina and the Far 
East proved to be too difficult a matter for the leaders of the 
Socialist International. Indeed, the Conference failed to map 
out efforts towards solving these problems. 

On the whole, the Socialist International came out in favour 
of Western powers' policy vis-A vis Asia, in particular their 
plans to set up the SEATO bloc. Conscious of llic unpopularity 
of the SEATO idea with the Asian nations, Morgan Phillips 
recommended that the leadership of the United States, Great Bri- 
tain and other countries should prompt the Asian states them- 
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selves to initiate the establishment of this military alliance. 

The SI leaders' overt support of an imperialist alliance pro- 
voked the displeasure of Social-Democrats in Asian countries, 
who, cognizant of the negative attitude of their peoples to 
SEATO, came out against it. According to Secretary of the In- 
dian Praja Socialist Party Madhu Limaye, SEATO was bound 
to foster the split in Asia instead of promoting its unification. This 
bloc, he stressed, would perpetuate Western interference in Asian 
affairs, rather than serve as an instrument of doing away with it. 

In a bid to get the Socialists and peoples of Asia to overcome 
their mistrust of the Socialist International and its policy, the 
leaders of the International, assisted by the leaders of the Asian 
Socialist Conference, prepared a new statement on the colonial 
question which was endorsed by the Fourth SI Congress held 
in June 1955. 

However, this statement, like many previous SI declarations, 
was highly general. It is not by chance that the representatives 
of Asian Socialists speaking at the Congress urged the European 
Social-Democrats to give more heed to the problems of colo- 
nialism and the national liberation movement. 

As the outcome of the congress and the subsequent events 
showed, the adoption of a "joint Statement did not alter the 
Socialist International's policy towards the liberation struggle of 
the Asian and African peoples. Moreover, the 1955 develop- 
ments in the Middle East emphasised the glaring contradiction 
between the International's general declarations and its concrete 
actions. 

It is common knowledge that early 1956 was marked by grow- 
ing Middle East tensions generated by the imperialist policy 
of the Western powers, above all Britain, France and Israel, 
vis-a-vis Egypt and the latter's efforts to defend its rights and 
interests. What was needed was a resolute condemnation of the 
imperialists, accompanied by active measures to prevent their 
aggression on the part of all peace-loving and anti-imperialist 
forces. However, the resolutions adopted by the SI Bureau in 
January 1956 and by the SI Council Conference later in March, 
instead of denouncing the actions of Western powers, justified 
them and blamed Egypt for the tense situation and alleged pre- 
parations for an attack on Israel. 

The position of the Socialist International did not restrain, 
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but, on the contrary, encouraged the anti-Egyptian policy of the 
ruling circles in Britain, France and Israel. After Egypt had na 
tionalised the Suez Canal Company, the imperialist leaders, first 
of all those m Britain and France, switched from the policy of 
threats to preparations for a direct aggression. In fact, the Euro- 
pean social-democratic leaders proved to be aligned with the 
colonialists. They described Egypt's actions as "an illegal step", 
"an act of violence", "a violation of international law", etc. They 
insisted on undertaking "appropriate" measures to restore the 
legitimate rights" of the former owners of the Suez Canal. 
In those days the Socialist International did nothing to pre- 
vent the aggression against Egypt. It is important to note that 
in France and Israel, two out of the three countries that instigat- 
ed the aggression, the governments were headed by the leaders 
of socialist parties enjoying authority in the Socialist Interna- 
tional. 

The whole world was outraged hy the imperialist act of ag- 
gression. A large-scale protest campaign was launched throughout 
the world. The Soviet Union and the other socialist countries 
resolutely took the side of Egypt. Even the United Nations 
which in those days did not normally oppose any actions taken 
by imperialist slates, condemned the aggressors. The Socialist 
International, however, remained passive. 

Its position as regards the colonial war waged by the French 
imperialists in Algeria was no less unseemly. The French leaders 
flatly refused to satisfy the Algerian people's rightful demand 
for independence. They unleashed a bloody war against the 
Algerian people who, on November 1, 1954, rose up in arms 
to liberate their country. The whole of progressive humanity 
protested against the criminal action of the French colonialists. 

What was the position of the Socialist International and its 
member parties on this issue? At first, the Internationa! avoid- 
ed discussing the situation in Algeria, and watched impassively 
the French imperialists wage a war of extermination. In Jan- 
uary 1956 leaders of the Socialist Party came to head the 
French government. Guy Mollet, Vice-President of the Interna- 
tional, became Prime-Minister of France. However, the re- 
shuffle of the French government had not the slightest effect 
on France's policy in Algeria, and the colonial war went on. 
This caused indignation and protest on the part of the progress 
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sive forces throughout the world. Many Social-Democrats de- 
nounced the policy pursued by the French Socialist Party. 

The Socialists of Asia, at their conference convened in Bom- 
bay in October 1956, adopted a special resolution expressing 
sympathy with the Algerian people and denouncing the policy 
of the French Socialists as incompatible with the "'socialist 
ideals". 

No longer able to avoid discussing the Algerian issue, the 
Socialist International was forced to include it on the agenda 
of its Fifth Congress held in Vienna in 1957. The Norwegian So- 
cial-Democrat Finn Moe, who delivered a report on this item 
of the agenda, the Swedish delegate Kaj Bjork and some other 
speakers condemned the position taken by the French Socialist 
Party. The French socialist leaders were patently displeased 
with this reaction and considered the accusations brought against 
them to be unfair. Pierre Commin. addressing the Congress, 
declared unequivocally that the French Socialist Party had no 
intention of granting independence to Algeria and tried to 
justify this position theoretically. He said: "We Socialists refuse 
to believe that the phase of nationalism is a means of bringing 
about the liberation of man. On the contrary, it is the duty of 
Socialists to help to avoid that dangerous phase and., instead, 
to advance towards a higher form of co-operation between co- 
lonial and metropolitan peoples. . . We should fail in our mission 
if we simply allowed nationalism to run its course instead of 
trying to direct developments in accordance with our Socialist 
doctrine." 1 Thus, by referring to the socialist doctrine, the 
French socialist leaders tried to justify their support for the co- 
lonialist policy of the French imperialists. 

The year 1958 witnessed the further deterioration of the Mid- 
dle East situation. It was brought about by the aggressive policy 
pursued by the imperialist powers in a bid to strangle the 
growing movement of the Arab peoples for their independence 
and freedom. The military coup in Iraq, which eliminated the 
pro-imperialist regime of Nuri Said and the corrupt monarchi- 
cal system, served as a plea for the renewed onslaught of the 
colonial powers. The collapse of the Nun Said regime seriously 
undermined the positions of Western powers throughout the 

1 SII, No. 35, 1957, p. 607. 
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Middle East, It led to the virtual dissolution of the Baghdad 
Pact (whose headquarters was located in Baghdad) j and impart- 
ed a new impetus to the national liberation movement in Arab 
countries. 

In this context, the British and American imperialists attempt- 
ed to overthrow the new Iraqi government by force of arms 
so as to consolidate their position. Preparing to attack Bagh- 
dad, they brought their troops to Jordan and Lebanon, How- 
ever, the colonialists' plan was frustrated. An enormous role 
here, just as in the case of the Suez crisis, was played by the 
Soviet Union, which resolutely defended the independence of 
Arab countries. 

What was the International's reaction to these developments? 

It kept silent. It did not deem it necessary to discuss the 
issue at the sessions of its various bodies. Neither did it consider 
it imperative to disclose its position. This is understandable: 
cognizant of the response to the aggression throughout the 
world, and especially in Asia and Africa, the International was 
not in a position to openly approve of the venture undertaken 
by the US and British imperialists. At the same time, it did not 
wish to oppose the policy of the US and British ruling circles 
and so, while regarding their methods as not quite in tune with 
the situation, supported the general foreign policy course pur- 
sued by the Western powers. 

The souring of the international situation, fraught with se- 
rious consequences to peace, stirred the serious concern of many 
Social-Democrats. They remembered the days of the Suez crisis 
and realised the danger of remaining passive under similar con- 
ditions. The social-democratic leaders could no longer ignore 
the sentiment of the rank-and-file members of their parties. Even 
Giuseppe Saragat, who had initially justified the American in- 
tervention in Lebanon, was compelled to make serious reserva- 
tions, insisting that the Italian government should embark on a 
different foreign policy course. The British Laborites, too, criti- 
sised the aggression in Lebanon and Jordan. The Norwegian 
Social -Democratic Party urged the governments of the USSR, 
the USA, Great Britain and France as well as the United Na- 
tions Secretary General,, to help achieve peaceful settlement in 
the Middle East. The leaders of the Socialist Party of Japan 
demanded that British and US troops be immediately withdrawn 
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from the Middle East countries and the new Iraqi government 
be granted recognition. 

The success of the national liberation movement and the de- 
feats suffered by the colonial powers made it imperative for the 
SI leaders to make certain adjustments in their policy vis-a-vis 
the national Liberation movement. Efforts to alter this policy 
were made at the Sixth SI Congress held in 1959 which discussed, 
among other things, the situation in the Middle East and the 
problem of aid Lo underdeveloped countries. 

However, as the results of the Sixth Congress indicated, the SI 
leadership failed to work out a clearcut anti-imperialist stand. 
The delegation of the Socialist Party of Uruguay proposed that 
the Congress consider a resolution to denounce the French So- 
cialist Party's colonial policy in Algeria as running counter to 
the principles of independence and the right of nations to self- 
determination, to condemn the pro-colonialist tendencies in the 
policies pursued by the Israeli Mapai Party, the Belgian Socialist 
Party, and the Dutch Labour Party, and to expel the French 
Socialist Party from the Socialist International, Since the 
International's leaders refused to discuss the resolution, the 
Socialist Party of Uruguay withdrew from the Socialist Interna- 
tional. 

Never before had the leaders of the International and its West- 
ern European members heard such severe criticism from their 
recent colleagues in the International, and from a party which 
the head of the Latin American Secretariat of the Socialist In- 
ternational, Humberto Maiztegui, had described as the strongest 
and most influential socialist parly in Latin America. 

The withdrawal of the Socialist Party of Uruguay from the 
Socialist International and its sharp criticism of the European 
social-democratic, parties' stand placed the SI leaders in a dif- 
ficult position. The Socialist Party of Uruguay was in fact the 
only party in Latin America to have taken a more or less active 
part in the work of the International. The Socialists of Uruguay 
had supported the Latin American Consultative Committee of 
the SI Secretariat. The Uruguayan Socialists' withdrawal from 
the International seriously undermined its positions not only in 
Latin America but in Asia and Africa as well. 

Thus, an analysis of the position taken by the Socialist Inter- 
national in the 1950s shows that, having associated itself with 
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the policy pursued by the Western powers, the Socialist Inter- 
national took a stand on the struggle waged by the colonial and 
dependent peoples that was in conflict with its own declaration, 
denouncing imperialism and colonialism. Admittedly, there were 
many people in social-democratic parties, first of all in the conn- 
tries which had no colonies (the Scandinavian countries 
Switzerland, Austria and others), who sympathised with oppres- 
sed peoples and sought to help them. But it was not these people 
who determined the position of the Socialist International. 

1 he growth of the liberation movement in colonial and depend- 
ent countries and the increasing influence of the Soviet Union 
and Communists In these regions were viewed by the SI leader 
as a threat to the Western world. For this reason, the Socialist 
International was concerned not so much with rendering aid to 
the peoples in colonial countries striving for independence a< 
with retaining them in the sphere of influence of the Western 
powers. This posture prevented the Socialist International from 
gaming the confidence of the socialist and democratic organisa- 
tions in Asia, Africa and Latin America and isolated it from 
the powerful forces of national liberation movement. 

2. The 1960s 

The early 1960s signalled a new stage in the development of 
the liberation struggle waged by the peoples of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. By this time more than 40 colonial countries 
had gained independence. The positions of world imperialism 
and especially those of the former metropolitan countries were 
seriously weakened. New horizons of social development opened 
up before the emergent nations. 

However, the attainment of political independence signified 
the end of the first stage in the national liberation revolution 
and not the revolution itself. The struggle for complete inde- 
pendence from imperialism in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
went on. The imperialists sought to retain their positions in Ihese 
areas, to direct the development of the newly-free countries to 
suit their own ends, and i«. keep them wilhin the world capi- 
talist system by using various neo-colonialist methods. Tin 
problems confronting the emergent nations could be resolved 
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only by consolidating national independence, eliminating the dom- 
ination of imperialist powers over the economies of these 
countries, effecting far-reaching social and economic reforms, 
establishing true democracy and changing the entire life-style 
of the peoples which had embarked upon the road of non- 
capitalist development. 

The Socialist International could not ignore the situation 
which had emerged in the zone ol the national liberation move- 
ment. The European social-democratic leaders came to recog- 
nise the important role of Asian, African and Latin American 
countries on the world scene. They made considerable efforts 
to adjust their policy to the new world situation, render it more 
acceptable for the emergent states, gain the confidence of the 
latter, and win over to their side the socialist and national lib- 
eration parties and movements. 

The social-democratic leaders charted the policy of the So- 
cialist International vis-a-vis the newly-free countries at various 
meetings and conferences. The Standing Subcommittee of the 
Bureau set up in February 15)60 was put in charge of these 
problems. 

The International's leadership expected much from the Con- 
ference of the SI Council held in Haifa, Israel, in April I960. 
Significantly, it was the first SI Conference to be convened 
outside Europe. By making this jesture the European Social- 
Democrats intended to illustrate their desire to come closer to 
the countries of Asia and Africa and to devote more attention 
to their problems. The choice of the time and venue was also 
determined by the fact that in 1960 a large group of African 
colonies had become independent. The SI leaders intended to 
take advantage of the Haifa Conference to establish closer con- 
tacts with the leaders of the newly-free states and the political 
parties and movements there. 

The main objective of the Conference consisted in working 
out a policy vis-a-vis Asian and African countries. This problem 
was touched upon in the memoranda submitted by the British 
Labour Party and the Belgian Socialist Party, in the major 
reports and in the interventions of the delegates. For the first 
time in the history of the Socialist International the main reports 
were made by a representative of the Asian Socialist Confer- 
ence as well as a representative of the International, 
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The discussions resulted in a statement on the new tasks of 
"democratic socialism". This document had been conceived as 
a detailed programme for the national economic and social 
emancipation of the peoples of the colonial world. However, its 
authors, the SI leaders, failed to cope with the task. All that 
the SI leaders had to offer the representatives of the emergent 
nations boiled down to a proposal to hold conferences and sem- 
inars to exchange experience, ideas and publications with the 
socialist parties in their countries, to convene conferences on the 
problems of economic co-operation, and the like. 

The results of the Conference disappointed the representative^ 
of the developing countries. Western Socialists, they contend- 
ed, made little effort to study the problems facing the newly- 
free countries and to elaborate a programme which could be 
instrumental in overcoming backwardness and poverty. Some of 
the speakers pointed out that the Communists had made much 
greater progress both in theory and practice; therefore, commun- 
ism was more attractive to the developing nations. Assessing 
the policy of the Socialist International in the past period, the 
Socialist Party of Japan pointed out in a statement adopted 
at its March 1961 Congress: "Japanese Socialists regret that the 
Socialist International is unable to free itself entirely from its 
'Western Europe first 1 attitude, and that it is therefore unable 
to play a positive role in the advancement of the cause of peace 
and the emancipation of the dependent peoples." 1 

The leaders of the Socialist International were aware of the 
weakness of their positions in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
and realised the need for measures to end their isolation from 
the liberation forces on these continents. They attempted to solve 
this problem while preparing and holding the Seventh SI Congress 
(Rome. October 1961). Judging from the results of the Con- 
gress however, they again failed to enhance their influence in the 
developing countries to a considerable extent. The Congress was 
held under the highly pretentious slogan, "The New Countries 
and the New Generation for Socialism". The Congress had been 
conceived as the turning point in the relations between the Euro- 
pean Social-Democrats and the peoples in the developing coun- 
tries. According to The Times, the aim of the SI leaders was 



1 19, 1961, p. 301. 
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to make a fresh attempt to spread the influence of the ideology 
and policy of social-democracy in Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica and to prevent the political parties and the emergent states 
from being controlled by the Communisls. 1 Opening the Seventh 
Congress, Giuseppe Saragat struck the same keynote: "The eight 
hundred million people who. in the course of the last few years, 
have emerged from colonial status and reached autonomy will 
bring a decisive influence to bear on the future evolution of 
mankind. Will they allow themselves to be seduced by the mirage 
of Communism, or will they rally to the flag of democratic So- 
cialism? This is the decisive question. To integrate the political 
forces of Social Democracy in the more developed countries and 
those forces that give progressive leadership to the masses in 
Asia and Africa may indeed prove to be our most important 
task. 1 ' 2 This idea also underlay the draft declaration 'The World 

Today the Socialist Perspectives"., and the discussion on the 

problem ^Co-operation Between Developing and Developed 
Countries". 

This was the first congress to be attended by representatives 
of African organisations in Nigeria, Tanganyika, Senegal, Ma- 
dagascar and Cameroon. The Socialist Party of Cameroon and 
the Social-Democratic Party of Madagascar joined the Socialist 
International. The SI leaders did not stint protestations of sym- 
pathy with the emergent nations. They recognised the impor- 
tant role of the developing countries in the international arena, 
appreciated the difficulties facing them, talked about the impor- 
tance of rendering them all-round aid, etc. In point of fact, how- 
ever, they were concerned with keeping the newly-free coun- 
tries in the sphere of influence of the Western powers and pre- 
venting them from co-operation with the socialist countries. That 
is why both in the declaration and in their speeches they sought 
to defend and justify the policy pursued by the Western powcis 



1 See: The Times, October 4, 1961, p. 9. 

5 SU No. 41-45, 1961, p. GG9. Similar tasks were formulated by 
other participants in the Congress. Thus, the Danish Social-Democrat 
Torsten Nilson told the Congress; "There is a great ideological battle 
going on in the world today... We want our brand of democracy and 
Socialism to gain ground. We want the ideas of the Socialist International 
to become universal," {SII, No. 22-23, 1962, p. 332.) 
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on the one hand, and, to denigrate the socialist countries and 
commumst parties, on the other hand. Thus, Hugh Gaitskell. 
*hile declaring that the Socialists on principle believed that it 
was imperative to help poorer nations and sought to do away 
as soon as possible, with the vestiges of colonialism, noted that 
Social were confronted with "the challenge of Communism" 
and that it was vital to "defeat this challenge" 1 

The Congress in Rome was highlighted by the fact that the 
leaders of the Socialist International confined the debate to the 
problems of aid to be rendered to the young Asian and African 
states, jgnonng the problems of many nations in their struggle 
for national independence, and the question of neocolonialism 
It is understandable that such a position could not but disil- 
lusion the representatives of Asian and African countries and 
provoke their objections. The delegate of the Indian Praja So- 
Clahst Party said, for instant*, that while focusing on the emer- 
gent nations' development problems, one should not forget that 
many nnlhons of people in 79 countries and other territories 
stall suffered from foreign domination. Dom Mintoff, leader of 
the Labour Party of Malta, pointed out that there was strong 
mistrust as regards the motives and sincerity of the Western ap- 
proach to the newly-free Asian and African countries and even 
more so to the countries where colonialism still persisted "The 
sincerity of the Western countries is to be gauged;' he said, "not 
by what they say about Russia, but by what they do in those 
countries where they have the power to put their ideals into 
practice. 2 

Since the new draft declaration submitted for the consideration 
of the Seventh SI Congress reflected the viewpoint of the right- 
wing European social-democratic leaders without giving an answer 
to the questions of concern to the peoples in developing countries, 
Jt was rejected by the Socialists of Asia and Africa. This certainly 
could not but worry the SI leaders and member parties. Many 
prominent Social-Democrats recognised the need for altering 
the Socialist International's positions vis-a-vis the developing 
countries. 

hi early !f>62 the Socialist International dispatched a mission, 



' SI I, No. 1647, 1962, pp. 23?!- JO 
3 SII,No. 16-17, 1962, p. 254. 
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consisting of two groups, to study the state of affairs on the Af- 
rican continent. One group visited the French-speaking countries 
and the other the English-speaking ones. The Socialist Interna- 
tional's representatives visited many countries and met many 
politicians and leaders of national democratic organisations and 
movements. They actively propagated the ideas of "democratic 
socialism " and explored the possibilities for involving various 
groups and parties in the Socialist International. 

After the trip, the members of the group submitted their con- 
clusions to the leaders of the Socialist International. Their re- 
commendations were approved by the session of the SI Council 
held m Oslo in June 1962. The recommendations included 
publishing and circulating in France's former African colonies 
a French version of the International's Bulletin; forming a special 
department of the SI Secretariat to follow developments in Af- 
rica and maintain contacts with African parties and political 
figures; sending special groups to African countries to promote 
the ideas of "democratic socialism"; and setting up a "Socialist 
Peace Corps" to send experts to work in African countries. 

The Socialist International dispatched a similar mission to La- 
tin America where, by the beginning of the 1960s, the prestige 
of Western European social-democracy had diminished consider- 
ably. The fact of the matter is that the victory of the Cuban 
revoiuUon promoted anti-imperialist and anti-American sen- 
timent among the social-democratic parties and organisations 
and led to the virtual rupture of their contacts with the So- 
cialist International. In this context, the SI leaders started to 
explore ways of establishing contacts and cooperation with the 
popular parties in Latin America which, while not being social- 
democratic organisations proper, shared quite a few of the social- 
democratic views on various problems of international relations 
and domestic policies. Some of these parties enjoyed considerable 
influence among the masses in Venezuela, Peru and other coun- 
tries. Therefore, the leaders of the Socialist International 
expected to overcome the difficulties they were experiencing in 
Latin America and considerably heighten their authority through 
developing ties with these parties. 

Summing up the results of the trip to Latin America, Secre- 
tary of the International Albert Garthy pointed out that the pop- 
ular parties "felt a bond of common interest and aspiration 
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with many Member Panics of the Socialist Internationa], and 
desired to develop contacts with it". 1 

The results of the Rome Congress, the extensive discussion of 
the above-mentioned problems in social-democratic parlies, and 
the recommendations worked out by the groups which had visit- 
ed Africa and Latin America impelled the leaders of the So- 
cialist International to modify their positions. This was reflected 
in the declaration "The World Today — the Socialist Perspec- 
tive" adopted at the SI Council's conference in Oslo in 1962. 

Unlike the 1951 programme in which the problems related to 
the national liberation movement were, in effect passed over in 
silence, the 1962 policy-making declaration gave them much 
space. The declaration "Socialism and Emergent Nations" con- 
tains a whole section devoted to them. The Chairman of tin 
Programme Commission, J. G, Suurhoff, commented that it was 
"the centre of gravity of the whole document". 2 

The Socialist International reiterated its recognition of the 
right of all nations to self-determination, acclaimed the successes 
scored by the peoples in the colonial and dependent countries in 
their struggle for independence, pointed to the enormous difficul- 
ties facing the emergent nations and stressed the necessity for 
the developed states to render aid to the newly-free countries 
The declaration states that "the Socialist International finds no 
moral justification for the continued existence of colonialism 
and condemns it in all its forms". 3 

The Declaration recommended that the industrialised coun- 
tries .should annually allocate not less than one per cent of their 
national income in aid to the developing countries. 

It should be borne in mind that when including such state- 
ments in the SI programme the leaders of the Socialist Interna- 
tional realised that there existed a wide gap between the decla- 
ration and the implementation of the principles proclaimed in it. 
Remarkable in this respect was the comment by J. G. Suurhoff. 
For certain Western European countries, he said, rendering aid 
to the emergent nations was, in a sense, tantamount to paying 
Out a debt of honour to the former colonised nations. "Now it 



' 57/, No. 34-35, 1963, p. 482. 
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is not difficult to formulate these thoughts and write them down," 
Suurhoff wrote. "However, our International will have to realise 
that the accomplishment of the task which it is holding up to 
the world, will require a complete change of mind and heart, and 
a complete change in the behaviour of hundreds of millions of 
people, both in the industrially advanced and in the emergent 
countries". 1 

There is at the present juncture no evidence, however, that 
the social-democratic leaders have done much to pay out the 
debt of honour mentioned at the SI Council Conference as 
early as 1962. 

Along with certain positive statements based on an understand- 
ing of the demands and interests of the newly-free countries, 
the new SI document contained quite a few formulas which dis- 
torted the actual state of affairs and failed to meet the vital 
interests of the young states. 

The social-democratic ideologists misinterpreted the nature of 
imperialist domination in colonial and dependent countries. 
They tended to describe it as the purely political sway of the 
metropolitan countries over the colonies. Therefore, the attain- 
ment of political independence by the colonial countries was 
made synonymous with the elimination of imperialist colonialist 
policy in general, the problem of the neo-colonialist economic dom- 
ination over the emergent countries was passed over in silence, 
and the relationship between the major capitalist and devel- 
oping countries was portrayed in a distorted light. 

The SI leaders were clearly biased in interpreting the causes 
of the economic, social and cultural backwardness of Asian, Af- 
rican and Latin American countries, reducing them to such fac- 
tors as general historical backwardness, high birth rales and the 
like. They were unwilling to recognise the historical truth: the 
blame for the disastrous situation in many young states should 
be put, above all, on the imperialists who continue to profit from 
exploiting these states through neo-colonialist methods. 

The new SI Declaration contained various recommendations 
on what the newly-free countries should do to eliminate their 
backwardness. In the main, these recommendations and good 
wishes boiled down to various programmes for modernising the 
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economy within the framework of the existing social and eco- 
nomic relations, and overlooked the need for effecting far-reach- 
ing social and economic transformations. Such problems as na- 
tionalising foreign property and developing the state sector were 
ignored. 

As to aid to the emergent nations the Socialist International e 
leaders proceeded not so much from the interests of the devel- 
oping countries as from those of major capitalist states. Aid was 
regarded as an important means of strengthening the positions 
of "Western democracy" in developing countries and an instru- 
ment to prevent the proliferation of communist ideas. Addressing 
the Oslo Conference, Robert Pontillon, International Secretary 
of the French Socialist Party, pointed out that the West had 
proved to be incapable of abandoning outdated methods, adjust- 
ing itself to the new world situation and avoiding "the basic 
contradiction between the concept of domination and that of co- 
operation". He stressed that if the Western countries persisted 
in this attitude the emergent nations would be inspired by die 
Soviet example. 1 

The social-democratic leaders pushed the emergent nations 
towards all-round co-operation with the Western powers ami 
sought to hamper tiie development of their relations with the 
socialist countries, above all with the Soviet Union. They claimed 
that co-operation with the USSR and the other countries of so- 
cialist community imperils the independence of the newly-free 
nations. 

The Socialist International's leaders advanced a thesis on the 
possibility and necessity for the newly-free countries to embark 
upon a ''special road" differing from both capitalism and existing 
socialism. This thesis was counterposed to the communist thesis 
on the non-capitalist way of development leading to socialism. 
■ These new States," the Declaration says, "have the opportunity 
of escaping the evils of Capitalism and Communism alike. ... The 
future belongs no more to Communism than to Capitalism, 

What is meant by the "special road" different from both cap- 
italism and communism? What the International's ideologists 
had in mind was again "democratic socialism". "Democratic so- 

1 See: SII, No. 38-39, 1962, p. 572. 
1 SU, No. 24-25, 1962, p. 357. 
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cialism", they claimed, could resolve all the problems facing the 
newly-free countries and open up for them the way to the society 
of abundance, equality, fraternity and freedom. In advocating 
the ideas of "democratic socialism", the International's leaders 
proceeded from the premise that there existed suitable conditions 
for their gaining currency among the members of various parties 
and organisations in the developing countries, as well as among 
the public figures there who were carried away with different 
ideas of "national socialism". The European social-democratic 
leaders sought to take advantage of these erroneous, petty-bour- 
geois, Utopian, non-scientific views in propagating their doctrine 
and spreading their influence. 

To sum up, the 1962 policy-making declaration of the So- 
cialist International reflected various and at times conflicting 
views. On the one hand, mindful of the new situation in the 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America and seeking to 
overcome its own isolation in these regions of the world, the So- 
cialist International incorporated in its policy-making declara- 
tion a number of provisions mirroring, to an extent, the demands 
of democratic and liberation forces operative on these conti- 
nents. On the other hand, the recommendations and counsel 
the International gave to the developing countries hampered the 
attainment of their goals and helped to retain these countric-s 
within the sphere of influence of Western powers and within 
the confines of the world capitalist system. ^ 

The contradictory nature and ambiguity of the SI positions 
did not satisfy many of the socialist and democratic organisa- 
tions in the developing countries. For this reason, the Socialist 
International's efforts notwithstanding, in the early 1960s it was 
still, in effect, an organisation of Western European parties. 
Only seven out of 40 SI member parties represented Asian. 
African and Latin American countries. 

This naturally worried the International's leadership. A spirit- 
ed debate on I he reasons for this and on the ways of turning 
the International into a truly global organisation of international 
social-democracy was launched in the bodies and parlies of the 
Socialist International. 

Not only individual Social-Democrats but also some socialist 
parties started to criticise the activity of the International and 
make proposals on changing its policy and structure. In June 
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1963, the Austrian Socialist Party adopted a special resolution 
urging "organisational changes in the structure of the Socialist 
International" aimed at rendering it politically more effective. 
The resolution recommended: "Points to be examined particu- 
larly are whether, apart from full membership, there should be 
associated and consultant members in the International and 
whether the formation of regional federations of Socialist parties 
should be aimed at the Socialist International itself assuming 
the character of a Democratic Socialist World Alliance". 1 

The proposals of the Austrian Socialist Party, initiated, among 
others, by Bruno Pittermann, Chairman of the Socialist Inter- 
national, were discussed at the sessions of the Bureau and ai 
the Eighth SI Congress held in Amsterdam in autumn 1963. 

These discussions led to important changes in the SI statutes. 
The status of an associated and a consultant member was intro- 
duced in addition to full membership opening the doors of the 
Socialist International to those numerous socialist and democrat- 
ic organisations in Asia, Africa and Latin America which did 
not want to become full members of the Socialist International 
responsible for its decisions and actions, but were not averse to 
co-operating with it. 

At the same time, the decision on the status of an associated 
and a consultant member provided the Socialist International 
with better possibilities for maintaining contacts and co-opera- 
tion with many democratic parties and organisations which, not 
being social-democratic per se, were close to the SI member par- 
ties politically. 

Apart from these changes, the Amsterdam Congress mapped 
out a number of other measures calculated to invigorate the 
activity of the Socialist International; the setting up of regional 
associations of social-democratic parlies within the framework 
of a "world international" in order to promote more frequent 
and regular political consultations and co-ordinate the policies 
and actions of the member parties; putting out a larger number 
of publications in various languages; establishing standing com- 
mittees on different questions; and setting up a research bureau 
of tin: Socialist International. 2 



1 ^No. 25, 1963, p. 371. 
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Commenting on the importance of these steps, Karl Czernetz 
wrote: "We came to Amsterdam with the brave idea of making 
our Socialist influence felt more strongly in international poli- 
tics. . . What we want is to help solve the great social problems 
of our unprecedented revolutionary age.' 1 ' In reality, the "so- 
cialist policy of the Socialist International was aimed at spread- 
ing the Influence of social reformism in the countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

The same objectives were served by other decisions of the 
Eighth SI Congress, specifically, by its resolution on the developing 
countries. It expressed concern over the widening gap between 
the wealthy and the poor nations. The Congress reiterated an 
earlier SI proposal that the developed countries should channel 
not less than one per cent of their national income in aid to the 
developing countries, stipulating that this aid should be ren- 
dered solely through the services of the United Nations. 

The Congress came out in favour of the following measures: 
"1. Removal of trade barriers for export products of devel- 
oping countries. . . . 

"2. Conclusion of world-wide commodity agreements to sta- 
bilise prices of primary products. 

"3. Formation of a U. N. Development Insurance Fund, which 
could help to protect developing countries against possible fu- 
ture losses which they might suffer as a result of falling prices 
of their export products. 

"4. Aid to developing countries to reduce their excessive de- 
pendence on one or two export products and to diversify their 
economy." 2 

The above-listed measures on the whole accorded with the 
interests of the developing countries. The Eighth SI Congress also 
adopted a resolution on colonialism, condemning all govern- 
ments that still oppressed colonial nations, and expressing sym- 
pathy and solidarity with the nations fighting for independence. 
The trouble with these, as well as with many other SI resolu- 
tions, was that Western governments, even those headed by So- 
cial-Democrats, did not follow the recommendations and pro- 
posals of the Socialist International. As for the Socialist Inter- 
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national, it had neither the authority nor desire to insist that 
its member parties implement its programmes and proposals. 

Following the decisions adopted at the Eighth Congress, the SI 
Bureau decided to stimulate the activity of the SI Latin Amer- 
ican Secretariat and to resume publishing its bulletin as a mea- 
sure to strengthen the ties between the popular parties in Latin 
America and the Socialist International. In March 1964, Alberi 
Carthy attended a meeting of the representatives of the popular 
parties held in Venezuela and had talks with them on concrete 
forms of co-operation between their parties and the Socialist In- 
ternational. 

The Ninth special Congress of the SI convened in September 
1964 m Brussels for the Centenary of the First Internationa] 
also focused on the SI policy vis-a-vis the national liberation 
movements. In response to the criticism levelled by the repre- 
sentatives of national liberation organisations, the SI leaders 
declared that it was necessary for European social-democracy to 
adopt a new approach to the problems of young states and to 
create conditions facilitating the removal of the barriers which 
separated it from the liberation movements. The leader of the 
Belgian Socialists, Leo Collard, pointed out in his opening ad- 
dress to the Congress: "It is neither in Europe nor in the United 
States neither in the U.S.S.R. nor in the Communist China, 
that the world's future will be decided, but in what is called 
the Third World: in Africa, in Asia and in Latin America." The 
leaders of the Socialist International, he said, would have to 
deal with various forms of socialism, each with its own specifics. 
He concluded: "It is to this very complex problem of plural 
ism . . . that the International has to try and find an answer." 1 
In the years that followed the social-democratic parties made 
efforts to adapt their policies to the new conditions. These 
efforts were discussed at numerous conferences, simposia, mem- 
ber-party and SI congresses. In order to elaborate a uniform 
policy for the Social-Democrats, an SI Committee on Developing 
Areas was established. 

The social-democratic leaders pinned great hopes on the Tenth 
SI Congress held in Stockholm in May ' 1966. The Congress was 
expected to usher in a new stage In relations between the social- 
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democratic parties and the developing countries. It was thor- 
oughly prepared for. The preparatory work was discussed by the 
SI Bureau as early as February and April 1965 and by the lead- 
ers of West European social-democratic parties at their confer- 
ence held long before the Congress, Special emphasis was laid 
on involving as many representatives of developing countries as 
possible in the Congress's deliberations. 

The Congress was preceded by a Conference held m Uppsala 
and devoted to the problems of Asian, African and Latin Amer- 
ican countries. Apart from the delegates from European social- 
ist parties, the Conference was attended by the representatives 
of democratic and national liberation organisations in develop- 
ing countries. A closed session discussed the setting up of an 
organisation of social-democratic parties of Asia and Oceania. 
The representatives of Latin American parties at their special 
gathering decided to broaden co-operation between the Latin 
American Secretariat of the Socialist International and the Co- 
ordinating Committee of the Popular Parties and to reserve a 
seat in this Committee for the leader of the Secretariat. 

The problems of aid to the developing countries were also 
given careful consideration. The resolution adopted on this issue, 
in effect, reiterated the statements made at previous congresses. 

This was the first time that an SI congress discussed in great 
detail the problems concerning Latin American countries. The 
debates resulted in a Declaration on Latin America replete 
with wishes for success and prosperity for Latin American peo- 
ples. The leaders of social-democracy voiced their belief that "the 
national revolutionary and popular parties and democratic So- 
cialism constitute the sole political force capable of s;UisF;ictorily 
overcoming the historical difficulties of Latin America". 1 

The results of the Tenth Congress testified to the aspiration of 
the social-democratic leaders to adjust the structure, forms and 
methods of SI activities so as to promote the TnternationaPs 
co-operation with various parties and organisations in developing 
countries, including those which ideologically were to the right 
of social-democracy. This marked the appearance of a new as- 
pect in the activity of the Socialist International. 

However, In the 1960s, despite their protestations of solidarity 
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with the peoples in Asia, Africa and Latin America, their calls 
for assistance to them, and their desire to develop contacts and 
co-operation with their patties and organisations, the leader, 
of the Socialist International failed to consolidate their positions 
on these continents and to recruit many parties and oraanisa- 
Hons m the developing countries. 

What were the reasons behind the setbacks suffered by the 
■Socialist International in the 1960s? First of all, amon. the 
more serious obstacles hampering the broadening of the In- 
tcrnat.onals influence in Asia,. Africa and Latin America were 
differences m the ideological and political concepts advocated 
by the European Social-Democrats and the progressive, dem- 
ocratic forces in the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica. The "democratic socialism" advertised by the Internation- 
al s ideologists did not satisfy the essential requirements of the 
emergent nations, because it was unable to map out radical 
political, social and economic reforms that could actually pro- 
mote non-capitalist development. That is why those people in 
the emergent countries who sincerely sought to do away with 
die ills of capitalism were mistrustful of European Social- 
Democrats and their International. 

This mistrust was promoted by the fact that the SI leaders 
while urging the young states to embark on the road of "derm 
ocratic socialism", failed to establish it in their own countries 
although many of them had repeatedly and for a long time held 
government offices and had therefore had an opportunity to 
translate their theory into practice. The Socialists and Democrats 
in the developing countries had nothing to learn from the West- 
ern European Social-Democrats in terms of experience in effect- 
ing revolutionary transformations and waging a real struggle 
for socialism. 

Moreover, there were formidable differences between the 
Western European Social-Democrats and the progressive organi- 
sations and leaders nf the developing countries on international 
affairs. While proclaiming their solidarity with the peoples of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America fighting for their freedom and 
independence, die leaders of the Socialist International combi- 
ned to cling to the policy of "Atlantic solidarity", and vigor- 
ously supported the international activity of the United States 
and other Western powers that ran counter to the interests of 
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the developing countries. It is only natural that such a posture 
was opposed by the democratic organisations and leaders in the 
newly-free states, They expected the Socialist International to 
be more vigorous and effective in the struggle against imperial- 
ism and nco-colonialism. and to pursue a foreign policy less in- 
fluenced by that of the United States and NATO. 

Many progressive public figures in the newly-free countries 
could not accept the bellicose anti-communism and anti-Soviet- 
ism typical of the Socialist International's activity of the period. 
Those parties and leaders in the emergent states who accepted 
the notion of non-capitalist development as formulated by 
the Communists, and who believed that scientific socialism 
was the only theory serving their interests, could not but be 
mistrustful of the International's activity and the "third road" 
concept. 

It is noteworthy that while talking about being well-disposed 
towards the newly-free nations and their leaders and parties, 
the SI leadership were in fact often unfriendly towards them. 
This is borne out, for instance, by the discussion on "African 
Socialism" launched by the Socialist International's journal in 
1964. It published a number of articles whose authors, proceed- 
ing from the social-democratic concept of democracy, particu- 
larly from the idea of the multi-party system, regarded all those 
African regimes which were based on a one-party system as 
undemocratic. According to Robert Rauscher, one of the SPD 
ideologists, the views of the African leaders on democracy were 
"in total conflict with the political principles of the Socialist 
International and its affiliated "member parties" and consequently 
there was no "common basis" for co-operation with the policy- 
makers in the emergent African states since their views differed 
from those of the Socialist International. 1 

An incident that occurred at the Tenth SI Congress was typical 
of the behaviour of the leaders of European social-democracy. 
On the insistence of a number of parties and, above all, of the 
Social-Democratic Party of Sweden, the Congress was attended 
by the representatives of some liberation parties and movements 
in Africa. When they expressed a desire to address the Con- 
gress, they were not given the floor owing, primarily, to the ob- 
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jcctions on the part of the British Labour Party leaders who 
were afraid that their policy in Africa and especially in South 
Rhodesia would be criticised. This sparked an outburst of indi- 
gnation on the part of African delegates and evoked their crit- 
icism of the positions of the Labourites and the Socialist In 
ternational as a whole. 

The attitude of the Socialist International and its member 
par ties to the struggle waged by the peoples of Indochina and 
Middle East was a major factor impeding the growth of the 
nfluence of the Socialist International and its member par- 
ties on the developing nations. Over a number of years the 
Socialist International had been observing impassively the Amer- 
ican aggression in Vietnam. When in the latter half of the 1960s 
a movement of solidarity with the people of Vietnam and other 
Indochmese countries started to grow, some of the major SI 
parties, above all the British Labour Party and the Social-Dem- 
ocratic Party of Germany, continued to support the US 
policy. 

The Socialist International's position was equally unfriendly 
« regards the Arab nations. This was evidenced by the events 
related to the military conflict in the Middle East which broke 
out in June 1967. This conflict was a consequence of the expan- 
sionist policy of the Israeli rulers supported by the imperialists 
of the United States and other Western countries. However the 
Socialist International put the blame for the growing tendons 
on the Arab countries and-the Soviet Union. Far from fostering 
restraint and a realistic attitude on the part of the then Israeli 
rulers, who were leaders of the Mapai Party, a Socialist Inter- 
national member, this posture of the International supported 
them morally and politically and, in fact, served to justify their 
aggressive actions. 

All these factors hampered the consolidation of the positions 
ni the Socialist International and its member parties in Asia Af- 
rica and Latin America. That is why in the late 1060s the 
Sonal.si [nferhationa! failed to command any significant au- 
thority m the developing countries and gain the sympathy and 
support of their peoples and numerous socialist and revolu- 
tionary-democratic parties and movements. 
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3. The 1970s 



In the 1970s the Socialist International's approach to the de- 
veloping countries underwent considerable changes. 

First of all, the leaders of social-democracy started to give 
much more attention to the problems of developing countries. 
Hans Janitschek, General Secretary of the Socialist Internadon- 
al, who had visited many African and Latin American countries 
in 1969, urged the Social-Democrats to take greater notice 
of the problems besetting the developing countries, give heed to 
the arguments they advance, and strengthen ties with the so- 
cialist and democratic organisations functioning in Africa and 
Latin America. 

The leaders of the Socialist International now had a different 
opinion of the successes scored by the peoples of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America in their liberation struggle. Their former 
approach to the national liberation movement as a development 
provoked by communism gave way to a more realistic evalua- 
tion. The social-democratic leaders were forced to recognise the 
fact that the national liberation movements were not a result 
of underhand plotting by Moscow and the Communists but an 
inevitable consequence of the struggle of peoples for their in- 
dependence, that these movements were led by true patriots 
and that their victory was inevitable, In his article "The Future 
of Southern Africa", published in the SI journal, Olof Palme 
wrote: "The liberation struggle can be restrained for a time by 
superior force, but sooner or later people's longing for freedom 
will break out. We have seen this happen in Vietnam and in 
the former Portuguese colonies. Efforts to stem the tide of this 
development serve only to intensify conflicts and attitudes and 
to impede future co-operation between peoples and countries. 
Instead, we should assist the nations in their efforts to gain in- 
dependence and social justice." 1 

In the early 1970s the social-democratic parties and organisa- 
tions were greatly impressed by the heroic struggle of the Viet- 
namese people against the US aggression. A wide campaign to 
support the just cause of the Indochinesc peoples was launched 
in various social-democratic organisations. A number of parties, 
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including those in Sweden, Finland and Japan, openly condem- 
ned the American aggression. The situation in Vietnam and 
other Indochincse countries was discussed at the 1971 Helsinki 
Conference of the Socialist International, the 12th SI Congress 
in Vienna and the meeting ol' the heads of Western European 
social-democratic: parties held in January 1973 in Paris. The 
debate at the Vienna Congress was especially heated. While 
certain delegates tried to avoid condemnation of the US aggres- 
sion, the representatives of the Swedish, Finnish, Dutch, Chi- 
lean, Venezuelan and other parties denounced the US imperial- 
ists. U. Sundqvist, for instance, said: "The war in Vietnam is 
raging as before, with the U. S. continuing her aggression against 
the Indo-Chinese peoples. It is a shame to democratic socialism 
if we fail to condemn this war and point out its real cause." 1 
The resolution of the 12th SI Congress called for an im- 
mediate end to the war in Vietnam, the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops, and a peaceful settlement on the basis of respect 
for the right of the peoples to determine their destiny without 
interference from without. It is important to note that the reso- 
lution expressed the International's concern over US ecological 
warfare. Although the Socialist International failed to exhibit 
enough courage to condemn the US aggression, the resolution 
it adopted essentially met the interests of the Vietnamese people 
and was in harmony with the demands to end the war and 
withdraw US troops from the territory of Vietnam and other 
Indochincse countries. 

In the years following the 12th Congress, the Socialist Inter- 
national's interest in Asian countries waned. This is borne out 
by the fact that Asian problems were neither discussed at the 
13th and 14th SI congresses nor mentioned in their resolutions. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s the International started 
to devote more attention to the problems facing Asian countries. 
They were discussed at the 15th SI Congress, which noted the 
disastrous situation in many countries of the continent where 
more than half of the world's population lives. 

However, the SI leaders passed over in silence the imperialist 
and neo-colonialist policy pursued by the United States and 
other developed capitalist countries in Asia, the policy which 
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is largely responsible for the backwardness and poverty of Asian 
nations. Neither does the Congress resolution condemn the ag- 
gressive policy pursued by the US leadership in the area of the 
Indian Ocean and the Persian Gull, and the US support to the 
reac tionary regimes in Pakistan, South Korea and some other 
countries in Asia. 

The 15th SI Congress expressed its "great concern and deep 
sorrow at the tragedy of the people of Cambodia". It declared 
that all governments should help to overcome the "effects of 
this terrible genocide", tiiat the "unity and integrity of Cam- 
bodia" should be respected, and that the Socialist International 
supported "any initiatives towards a solution which will secure 
a reconciliation of the Cambodian people and its neutrality sta- 
tus". 1 

It was certainly laudable that the Socialist International did 
not remain indifferent to the destiny of the Cambodian people 
and condemned the barbarous policy of genocide waged by the 
Pol Pot clique. At the same time, however, the appeal for 
"reconciliation" in fact implied support to the country's former 
rulers who, on the plea of "national reconciliation", would be 
prepared to overthrow the new regime in Kampuchea working 
for the consolidation of national independence and promoting 
social progress in their long-suffering country. 

Thus, although at its 15th Congress the Socialist International 
devoted certain attention to Asian problems, its position was 
highly contradictory and in many respects inconsistent. The 
Socialist International failed to provide a well-substantiated 
analysis of the problems facing the Asian countries, to explain 
the reasons behind their disastrous position and the sources of 
tension, and to indicate ways and means of overcoming difficul- 
ties and i-lrengthening peace in the region. 

In the 1970s, the Socialist International considerably changed 
its attitude to the situation in the Middle East. 

It is interesting to note that at its 12th Congress, held in 1972, 
the Socialist International, for the first time in many years did 
not adopt any resolutions on the Middle East. The fact of the 
matter is that unconditional support for Israel's policies was 
objected to by a number of SI member parties. Back in 1971, 
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the representatives of the Social-Democratic Party of Finland 
at the SI Helsinki Conference voted against the resolution on 
the Middle East situation, while the leaders of the Swedish So- 
cial-Democrats abstained from the voting. By the time of the 
12th Congress the differences on the Middle East issue had be- 
come even more acute. The SI leaders, unwilling to face an 
open clash at the Congress, decided therefore not to propose a 
special resolution on the issue. 

During the new war which broke out in the Middle East in 
October 1973, the changes in the Socialist International's stand 
became even more obvious. Whereas in the past the Socialist 
International and its member parties had invariably sided with 
Israel, portraying it as the victim of aggression, this time neither 
the International nor the social-democratic parties and the gov- 
ernments they headed, except the government of the Nether- 
lands, supported Israel. 

The 1973 war in the Middle East, and the Arab countries' 
use of the "oil weapon 13 against countries which assisted Israel 
showed the social-democratic leaders how dangerous it was for 
their parties and governments to render unilateral support to 
Israel. They were forced to modify (heir stand by making efforts 
to work out a more balanced approach to the Middle East 
problem. Special measures were undertaken to establish contacts 
and co-operation with the leaders and parties of Arab countries. 
Between 1974 and 1976, the Socialist International dispatched 
three special missions, headed by the leader of the Austrian 
Socialist Party, Bruno Kreisky, to Arab countries. In March 1974, 
they visited Egypt, Syria and Israel; in February 1975, Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia and Libya, in March 1976, Kuwait, Iraq, Jor- 
dan, Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Emirates and Syria. 

Bruno Kreisky summed up the results of the trips and the 
negotiations with Arab leaders in his report to the Socialist In- 
ternational, The conclusions he made provided a more objective 
picture of the situation m the Middle East and noticeably dif- 
fered from the former positions of Western European social-de- 
mocratic parties. 

Kreisky noted that peace in the Middle East could be achieved 
' if Israel [were] prepared to return to the border of 1967"'. The 
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Socialist International's task, he noted, consisted in doing every- 
thing possible to reach a peaceful settlement of the Middle East 
problem which would guarantee the right of the peoples of Israel 
and Palestine to exist. Kreisky emphasised that the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation had been recognised, in one form or 
another, by 103 countries. The Western powers, he said, should 
follow this example. The conclusion made by the SI special mis- 
sions was that "a denial of the existence of the PLO by socialist 
parties would not only be ineffective but would also create 
feelings of a new hostility in the Arab world against the social- 
democratic movement." 1 Such conclusions testified to the consid- 
erable shifts in the positions of the European Social-Democrats 
and to the readiness of some parties to recognise the legitimate 
rights of the Arab peoples, including the Palestinian people. 

However, in the late 1970s, when Sadat had embarked on 
a separate deal with Israel, the leaders of the Socialist Inter- 
national abandoned these positions and initiated actions to sup- 
port the deal between the Egyptian and Israeli rulers. 

On July 8 and 9, 1978 a meeting between Anwar Sadat and 
the leader of the Jewish Labour Party of Israel, Shimon Peres, 
was held. Afterwards Willy Brandt and Bruno Kreisky, who had 
also attended the meeting, published a statement in which they 
spoke about the withdrawal of the Israeli troops not from all 
the occupied territories but only from those within « the secure 
boundaries" to be determined in the course of peace negotiations. 
The statement did not specify who exactly was going to parti- 
cipate in these negotiations and in what status, and made no 
mention of the Palestine Liberation Organisation. 

It is obvious that in the 1970s the positions of the Socialist 
International on the Middle East question were extremely 
conflicting. On the one hand, they displayed certain positive 
shifts and a desire to take into account the interests of the Arab 
peoples; on the other hand, they implied support for the separ- 
ate actions by the United Slates, Egypt and Israel which can- 
not possibly help to solve the problems in question. This contra- 
dictoriness triggered controversy in the Socialist Internationa Is 
ranks and made it impossible to formulate a stand which would 
satisfy both the Western European and the non-European mem- 
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bers of the International. Evidently, it is for this reason thai 
the Socialist International desisted from discussing the Middle 
East problems and failed to adop! any resolutions OH the matter 
either ;it ils 13th or 14th congresses. 

While the 15th SI Congress was taking place, Willy Brandt 
and Bruno Kreisky had another meeting with the Chairman 
of the Jewish Labour Party of Israel, Shimon Peres, and the 
Egyptian Foreign Minister, Boutros Boutros-Ghali. In the joint 
statement published after the meeting, its participants called 
upon the Arab states and Israel to initiate talks on a peaceful 
settlement of the Middle East problem in accordance with UN 
Security Council resolutions 242 and 338 .* 

The joint statement was a compromise document. On the one 
hand, it talks about the necessity to support "the legitimate 
rights of the Palestinian people' passes over the Camp David 
accords in silence and proposes solving the Middle East problem 
in accordance with the relevant UN resolutions. This, by and 
large, meets the interests of the Arab peoples. On the other hand, 
it does not say anything about the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nisation being the sole legitimate representative of the Palesti- 
nian people, levels no criticism at Israel's actions to retain control 
over the occupied territories, and appeals to Jordan to take part 
in the talks with Israel, thereby supporting the so-called "Jor- 
dan version 1 ' of the Middle East settlement. These points of the 
statement, in effect, disregard the legitimate interests of the 
Palestinian people and signify a concession to Israel and the 
United States. 

At the 15th Congress of the Socialist International, just as at 
the two preceding congresses, the Middle East problems were 
virtually not discussed at all. 

The Socialist Workers' Party of Spain and the Socialist Par- 
ty of Italy, backed by a number of other parties, in their draft 
resolution submitted to the Congress urged, among other things, 
recognition of the PLO as the sole representative of the Palesti- 
nian people and an equal partner in possible future talks. How- 
ever this proposal failed to gain the support of the majority 
of the SI member parties. For this reason, the resolution adopt- 
ed by the 15th Congress makes no mention of the PLO, Neither 
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does it mention the Camp David deal.' The latter is indicative 
of the fact that the SI leaders realise that the Camp David ac- 
cords cannot lead to a settlement of the Middle East problem. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, the Socialist International 
started to devote more attention to the situation in Alrica. The 
latter was the topic of a detailed debate during the 11th Si 
Congress held in 1969. Priority was given to the liberation 
struggle waged by the peoples in Portuguese colonies. The re- 
solution adopted by the Congress condemned the ongoing 
exploitation of Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea by the Por- 
tuguese fascist government and expressed its solidarity with the 
fighters against imperialism. For the first time in the Interna- 
tional's history, the Congress noted in its resolution that the 
social-democratic parties in the EEC and NATO member 
countries were charged with a special responsibility and that 
they should urge their governments to impose all sorts of sanc- 
tions on Portugal to help eliminate its sway in the colonies. 
The Socialist International called on its parties to work towards 
strict compliance by the governments in their countries with the 
UN resolution on sanctions against Rhodesia. It urged the Brit- 
ish government not to grant independence to Rhodesia until 
majority rule had been established in that country, and drew 
the attention of its member parties to "that section of the UN 
resolution which asks for 'moral and practical assistance' to 
those who are struggling for their freedom 53 . The International 
condemned the apartheid system in South Africa and the conti- 
nued occupation of Namibia. 2 This SI resolution generally met 
the interests of the liberation struggle in Africa. 

Between 1972 and 1975 the SI member parties, in keeping 
with the decisions of the Socialist International, organised a 
number of events timed to coincide with May Days to raise 
funds to support the liberation struggle in the Portuguese colo- 
nies. The social-democratic parties in Britain, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Denmark and some other countries set up special funds 
to assist the African peoples. The Swedish Social-Democratic 
Party was the most active of all. The government it headed was 
the only Western government to render not only moral but also 
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materia] assistance tn the freedom fighters in the Portuguese col- 
onies. On the whole, the stand taken by the Socialist Interna- 
tional and its member parties helped isolate llie Portuguese co- 
lonisers and facilitated the liberation struggle of ihe African 
peoples. 

After the Portuguese colonics had gained independence; the 
Socialist Intel national focused on the situation in southern 
Africa. The resolution of the 13th SI Congress held in Novem- 
ber 1 97(5 points out that "neutrality towards the existing and 
coming struggles in southern Africa is impossible. Between the 
exploiters and the exploited there is no middle ground". 1 The 
Socialist International declared that it fully condemned the 
apartheid regime and believed it its duty to urge the introduc- 
tion of universal suffrage in southern Africa. l, We call upon all 
governments,' 1 said the resolution, "to end their unhealthy in- 
volvement with apartheid,"' to impose economic, sanctions on 
South Africa and render assistance to the liberation movements 
in the Republic of South Africa. Namibia and Zimbabwe. 

The leaders of the Socialist Internal ional recognised that in 
the existing conditions the armed struggle of the enslaved peo- 
ples in southern Africa was legitimate and unavoidable. Speaking 
at a session of the UN Security Council on March 25, 1977, 
Olof Palme said: ". . .It is easy to foresee that when people in 
search of peace and progress are met only by oppression and 
exploitation, they will ultimately resort to violence. The armed 
struggle becomes the last possible resort. Now, in Namibia and 
Zimbabwe, continued armed struggle seems to be unavoidable. 

In keeping with the decisions taken by the l&th Congress, the 
Socialist International organised a special mission to Africa 
headed by Olof Palme. In September 1977 it visited Angola, 
Zambia, Botswana, Mozambique and Tanzania. 

The results of the trip and the report prepared by the mission 
were discussed at the session of the SI Bureau held in Octo- 
ber 1977 in Madrid. The report points out that continued 
existence of racist regimes must not be tolerated any longer, 
that these regimes doom millions of Africans to exploitation and 
oppression and pose a threat to world peace. I he report expres- 
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ses its support to all forms of liberation struggle waged by the 
African peoples, including armed struggle. Mindful of the use 
of violence by racist regimes, the report says: "There is no rea- 
son for people from abroad to moralize about the resort to 
arms. . ." 1 

The authors of the report stress that, in defiance of the decla- 
rations on sanctions, the racist regimes in the Republic of South 
Africa and Rhodesia receive various forms of aid, such as ar- 
maments, the services of military advisers, know-how, loans, 
credits, and capital investment. 

They point out that there is an obvious contradiction be- 
tween the declarations condemning apartheid and the practical 
policy of Western powers vis-a-vis the apartheid regimes. The 
report exposes the futility of the efforts made by Vorster and 
Smith to picture their regimes as outposts in the struggle for 
democracy and progress in Africa. 

Proceeding from their analysis of the situation in southern Af- 
rica, the authors of the report formulated a nine-point Prog- 
ramme of Action which, by and large, takes into account the 
demands of the liberation movements in southern Africa and 
those of the governments of frontline states supporting the lib- 
eration movements. Should this programme be accomplished, 
it might play a positive role in the struggle against the racist 
regimes and in supporting the liberation struggle of African 
peoples fighting for their freedom and independence. It is im- 
portant to note that both the report of the mission and the 
programme it formulated were unanimously endorsed by the 
participants in the Madrid session of the SI Bureau. 

The situation in southern Africa was also discussed at the 
14th SI Congress in Vancouver. The interventions by Olof Pal- 
me, Lionel Jospin, Hans-Jurgen Wischnewski, and the Zambian 
representative, Roubess Kamanga, were devoted to this theme. 

Olof Palme emphasised the importance of adopting the Pro- 
gramme of Action and especially the necessity for all social-dem- 
ocratic parties and governments to adhere to ils principles. 
As to Namibia, Olof Palme pointed out that, despite the fact 
that SWAPO had made serious concessions and agreed to the UN 
project for Namibia, the Vorster regime in South Africa refused 
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to abide by the agreement which had already been reached. Ac- 
cording to Pahnc, the Western countries were hypocritical in 
condemning apartheid verbally and, at the same lime- maintain- 
ing business relations and military co-operation with South Africa's 
leadership. 

The domination of the white minority over the black majority 
in South Africa, said Lionel Jospin, was a challenge to all So- 
cialists. The SI member countries, he stressed, should urge their 
governments to struggle against the racist regimes through the 
methods proposed by the SI mission in Africa. This appeal was 
supported by one of the SPD leaders. Hans-Jurgen Wisehnewski. 
who said that each state and each company that supplied arms 
to the RSA should be subjected to overt international boycott. 
He urged greater assistance to the frontline states of Angola, 
Botswana, Mozambique* Zambia and Tanzania. 

The 15th SI Congress also devoted much attention to African 
problems. In its resolutions it condemned the apartheid regime 
and pointed out that the Socialist International urgently sought 
"from all parties and governments their assistance for all the 
African countries fighting racism and apartheid, especially tin- 
frontline states '. 1 The Socialist International condemned South 
Africa's aggression against Angola and expressed its support to 
the African National Congress and SWAPO. The International 
expressed its satisfaction with Zimbabwe having gained indepen- 
dence and voiced its intention to urge independence for and 
majority rule in Namibia. 

Among other important resolutions of the 15th Congress was 
the one which stated the Socialist International's recognition 
of the right of the people of the Sahara to self-determination 
in conformity with the resolutions adopted by the Organisation 
of African Unity and the United Nations. The Socialist Inter- 
national called upon the Polisario Front and Morocco to reach 
a peaceful, political settlement of the conflict through nego- 
tiations, as had been the ease with Mauritania. 

In the 1970s. |he Socialist Internationa] devoted particular 
attention to the problems of Latin America. There appeared 
new, positive elements in its stand on the struggle waged by 
the Latin American peoples. 
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Thus, at its Helsinki Conference held in 1971 the Socialist 
International declared its condemnation of oppression and all 
forms of political, economic and social dependence which existed 
in the majority of Latin American countries. The Socialist In- 
ternational came out against foreign interference in the internal 
affairs of Latin American countries. 

These issues continued to be discussed by the SI leaders at 
the Santiago Bureau meeting in February 1973. This was ilu- 
first time in the history of the Socialist International that its 
Bureau met in Latin America. The meeting was attended by 
the representatives of almost all Western European social-dem- 
ocratic parties. The delegates were received by Salvador Al- 
lende. 

In an extensive resolution the SI Bureau expressed its support 
to the liberation struggle waged by the Latin American peoples 
and recognised their right to use means and methods "appropri- 
ate to the needs of Latin America". 1 The Bureau voiced its full 
support to those parties which worked towards the implemen- 
tation of land reforms. According to the Bureau's resolution, 
the Latin American land reform should be based on the fol- 
lowing two principles: "the land must satisfy the basic needs 
of the population of each country in terms of agricultural pro- 
ducts and . . . the land should be owned by those who work 
it". The resolution also pointed out that "the process of devel- 
opment requires that the principal resources of any country 
must be nationally owned, and not continue to be a source of 
profit for private companies and corporations in the rich coun- 
tries". "We are aware," declared the leaders of the Socialist 
International, "that . . . acts of expropriation within the frame- 
work of law are necessary and are not primarily ideologically 

motivated." 4 . 

The Socialist International and its member parties expressed 
their support to the democratic forces in Chile, acclaimed the 
victorv of Salvador Allende at the presidential elections and 
repeatedly voiced their support to the Popular Unity govern- 

"Tn early 1973, Socialist Affairs, the journal of the Socialist 
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International, published Salvador Allende's speech at the UN 
Genera] Assembly session on December 4 3 1 9 7 2, in which he 
CXI, ; ,M;d (he *»l«'u>ive nc»ivity of [he imperialists agaksi Chile 
and its democratically-elected government. Never before had 
the official organ of the Socialist International issued any ma- 
tonal to expose the policy of the imperialist powers, above all 
the United States, vis-a-vis the developing countries so con. 
vmcmgly and relentlessly. 

The Socialist International Condemned the military coup in 
Uiite and called upon its member parties to assist Chilean 
^2° CratS 111 thC StrUggIe a « ainst lhe reactionary fascist 

( The statement by the SI Bureau read: "Recent developments 
m Chile were the result of a continued campaign by reactionary 
and impena hst forces inside and outside of Chile against the 
lawfully established Government of President Salvador Allendc " 
The Bureau called upon all the SI member parties to urge their 
governments to refrain from taking any diplomatic steps which 
eould be interpreted and viewed by the military junta as a sign 
of these governments' reconciling themselves to (he political 
s.tuat.on m Chile. The democratic governments, the resolution 
went on to say, should stop giving any kind of aid. credits and 
loans fo the military regime and get all international monetary 
organisations and institutions to follow suit/ 1 

The Bureau of the Socialist International called upon all it, 
member parties to use all means at their disposal to defend hu- 
man rights, to secure the release of political prisoners, support 
political emigres from other Latin American countries and stop 
the terror in Chile. The Bureau demanded the restoration of 
democracy and freedom. It insisted that the anti-fascist political 
parties and trade unions whose activities had been banned 
should be restored in their rights and called on the SI member 
parties to be active in working towards these goals. 2 

Never before had the Socialist International been so resolute 
and firm in defending the democratic forces. In his article "The 
Assassination of Democracy", Bruno Pi Hermann emphasised 
that the democratic government in Chile had been overthrown 

1 Socialist Affairs, No. 5, 1973, p. 89. 
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not only by the internal reactionary forces but also by the re- 
actionary forces of monopoly capitalism, with the support of US 
capitalism. 1 In March 1974, the Socialist International set up 
an ad hoc committee to co-ordinate actions to be taken by so- 
cial-democratic parties against the fascist regime and in support 
of the Chilean Democrats. The committee was instrumental in 
launching a large-scale campaign of solidarity with the Chilean 
people in many countries of the capitalist world. 

In August 1977, the Socialist International held a conference 
on Chilean problems in Rotterdam. Its chief aim was to help 
establish dialogue and co-operation between the Popular Unity 
Front and the Christian-Democratic Party in the struggle 
against the fascist regime. The CDP refused to participate in 
the conference, however. The parties of the Popular Unity 
Front, on the other hand, sent their representatives to Rotter- 
dam. The exchange of opinions showed that the parties of the 
Popular Unity Front and the Socialist International were de- 
termined to continue the struggle to eliminate the fascist regime 
in Chile. 

In the late 1970s and early 1980s, the prol Jems <if Latin Amer- 
ica were in the focus of the Socialist International. They were 
debated at length at the 13th, 11 Ih and 15th Congresses of the 
International and at the sessions of its Bureau held between 
1977 and 1981. A representative of the Latin American parties 
was given a seat in the SI Secretariat. An ST Committee for 
Latin America and the Caribbean was formed, and was headed 
by the Prime Minister of Jamaica, Michael Manley. In March 
1978. an SI mission, led by the leader of the Socialist Party of 
Portugal, Mario Scares, visited Mexico, Costa Rica. Venezuela, 
the Dominican Republic and Jamaica. 

The 14th SI Congress in Vancouver devoted much attention 
to the problems of Latin America. The very choice of the venue 
was determined by the European social -democratic leaders' de- 
sire to demonstrate their interest in the region and its problems 
and to promote ties and co-operation with Latin American 
democratic parties and movements. 

In its resolution on Latin America the Congress came out 
against the dictatorial regimes and the states which gave them 
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aid, including military aid. The resolution described the actions 
taken by the Somoza regime against the people of Nicaragua 
as barbarous and expressed hope that the elimination of this 
regime would lead to the democratisation of both Nicaragua 
and the whole of Central America. The participants in the 
Congress called upon "all governments, particularly those who 
have for so long maintained the Somoza regime in power, to 
end their support". 1 

The Socialist International called upon the governments in 
Latin America to put an end to unlawful action, arbitrary ar- 
rests, torture and murder, and demanded that political freedoms 
and the rights of all parties and trade unions to function legally 
be restored. 

The First Regional Conference of the Socialist International 
for Latin America and the Caribbean held in Santo Domingo, 
the Dominican Republic, from March 26 to 28, 1980, was a 
milestone in the history of the Socialist International. The 
objective of the Conference was to overcome fragmentation and 
isolation of socialist, democratic and anti-imperialist forces in 
Latin America, and to pool their efforts in the struggle for the 
independence of Latin American countries, and for social pro- 
gress. 

The Conference was attended by the representatives of 57 
parties and organisations. Apart from the delegations of Latin 
American parties, the Conference was attended by the promi- 
nent figures of Western European social-democracy, including 
Willy Brandt, Francois Mitterrand and Mario Soares. 

The Conference discussed both the overall situation in Latin 
America and the state of affairs in its individual countries. In 
their resolution, the conferees noted the pernicious consequences 
of the imperialist activity in the region. The resolution said: 
"Today, hegemony takes on more sophisticated forms by means 
of control exercised through the pre-eminence of the transna- 
tional corporations, which are allied with the national bourgeoisie 
serving foreign and monopolistic interests." 2 In addition to the 
super-exploitation of the workers, said the resolution, the Latin 
American countries suffered from fascism and the "doctrine of 
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national security" used as a pretext for the state-sponsored ter- 
ror and the assassination of political opponents. 

Important statements were included in the sections of tlie re- 
solution dealing with the situation in the individual Latm Amer- 
L7n countries: Bolivia, Chile, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Puerto Rico and Uruguay. 

In their resolution on Chile the delegate, condemned ,„ .1. 
strongest terms the military government there, expressed her 
solidarity with all Chilean Democrats, and urged government 
egional and international organisations, trade untom. political 
parties, workers, students and intellectuals "» «~ 
litical, diplomatic and cultural isolation of the Chilean dicta 

t0 t' P the resolution on Honduras the delegates expressed I their 
solidarity with the struggle of the Honduran people bp- 
independence, democracy and social progress. IUc Gonfcru... 
dtounced the attempts to turn Honduras n.o "the counter- 
'evolutionary base of Central America" and the effort, to £ 
its army and people for interfering in the internal affairs of the 

■SKE3S£M-^ .he delegates denounced "the 
shnder campaign against the Nicaraguan rcvolut,on and i u 
US policy calculated to "suffocate Nicaragua's economic de- 

•ftS** of I— America were placed high on *e 
i «f nth Congress of the Socialist International. I he 
solidarity with the Latin American 
p opl s fighting for freedom, democracy and social progrcp 
Th delegates noted with satisfaction the successes scored ^ 
democrat! forces in the Dominican Republic Ecuador The 
Socialist International reaffirmed its support for MnbM 
Front for National Liberation in Nicaragua, the New Jcuel 
Mov mem b Grenada, the Revolutionary Democratic Front in 
El sXador and the Democratic Front: Against Repression * 

G TlTsocialist International called on the govenm.-,,, of the 
United States "to end its political and military support for the 

i Socialist Affairs, No. 3, 1980, p. 60. 
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present junta in El Salvador , ... a despotic regime whose activ- 
ities have led to a state of civil war 1 '. 1 The resolution of the 
Congress voiced concern over the pronouncements by Ronald 
Reagan, then a presidential candidate, in support of the dicta- 
torships in El Salvador and Guatemala and his attacks on the 
regimes in Nicaragua and Grenada. The Resolution stressed that 
the Socialist International "will regard the new administration's 
attitude towards Latin America and the Caribbean as a Signal 
of its posture in the whole world. In the 1980s, the growth of 
further dictatorship, or of democracy, social justice and respect 
of human rights in the region will be significantly affected by 
the United States. But the attitude of the United States itself 
will be determined to a large extent by the pressure of inter- 
national public opinion." 2 

Thus, the Socialist International not only condemned Rea- 
gan's position in Latin America, but also called upon its mem- 
ber parties and the world public at large to bring pressure to 
bear upon the US Administration to force it to stop supporting 
the reactionary forces and assailing democratic regimes in Latin 
America and the Caribbean. TMs was a new facet of the activ- 
ity of the Socialist International which met the interests of the 
Latin American peoples fighting for their liberation. 

Among the important results of the Madrid Congress was the 
setting up of the Socialist International Committee for the De- 
fence of the Revolution in Nicaragua. It is noteworthy that the 
first session of the Committee, held in Washington in De- 
cember 1980, was timed to coincide with the Conference on 
Eurosocialism and America. This fact lent special importance 
to the Committees work and drew the attention of the US and 
Latin American democratic public to Nicaragua. The next meet- 
ing of the Committee was held on June 25, 1981 in Managua, 
the capital of Nicaragua. This act of solidarity with the Nicara- 
guan revolution and its leading force, the Sandinista National 
Liberation Front, undermined the slander campaign launched by 
the imperialists of the United States and other countries against 
the revolutionary regime in Nicaragua, consolidated the posi- 
tions of this regime and enhanced the confidence in it on the 
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part of socialist and democratic parties and organisations in 
Western Europe and Latin America. 

The situation in Central America was repeatedly discussed 
during the 1081 and 1982 meetings of the leaders of the So- 
cialist International. In SeptrmUr 1931, the SI Bureau passed 
a special resolution on El Salvador. It censured the US admi- 
nistration for rendering considerable military aid to the Sal- 
vadoran junta. The International expressed its full support for 
the joint declaration issued by the French and Mexican govern- 
ments to voice their solidarity with the liberation forces ol F4 
Salvador. The Socialist International's resolution stressed "the 
need for a comprehensive political solution in El Salvador in 
which the alliance ol" the FDR-FMLN [the Revolutionary Dem- 
ocratic Front and the Farabundo Marti National Liberation 
Front] should participate as an important political representa- 
tive force." 1 

The second half of the 1970s brought into focus the problems 
involved in the establishment of a new world economic system. 
As is well known, the demand to establish a new economic sys- 
tem was advanced by the developing countries. It reflected their 
legitimate aspiration to liberate themselves from the economic 
domination of imperialist states and transnational monopolies, 
and to achieve more favourable conditions for maintaining tra- 
de, financial, technical and other contacts in the world arena. 
The Socialist International could not ignore the demands put 
forward by the countries of Asia.. Africa and Latin America. 

The new economic system issue was first discussed at the 13th 
SI Congress held in Geneva. The debate revealed significant 
differences in the approach to the issue. The representatives of 
developing countries insisted on mapping out concrete measures 
to be taken by the parties and governments of developed capital- 
ist countries to change the unjust system of economic relations 
between the developed and the developing countries. Numerous 
facts were cited to illustrate the disastrous situation in the de- 
veloping countries and the need to urgently assist them. Thus, 
President Leopold Sedar Senghor of Senegal severely criticised 
the economic policies of Western powers and stressed that the 
new international economic order could be achieved only if the 
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developed Western nations pledged to adopt a new approach 
to the developing countries. 

1 1 should be noted that the journal of the Socialist Interna- 
tional published only a small part of President Senghor's speech, 
the one which neither contained criticism of the Western policy 
vis-a-vis the third world nor set foith the developing countries 1 
demand to end the Western powers' colonialist practices, modify 
die terms of trade, ensure just prices for third world products 
and make concrete efforts for a new world economic order. 

An unseemly picture of the policies pursued by the govern- 
ments of developed capitalist countries, including those headed 
by Social-Democrats, was depicted by President Daniel Oduber 
of Costa Rica. He pointed out that unfair international trade 
relations created serious difficulties for the developing countries. 
These difficulties arise, in particular, from the fact that the 
prices imposed on third world products by the world market 
were much lower than those that could be described as fair and 
reasonable and also from die restrictions the industrialised 
countries impose on the exports from the developing countries. 
"We are, therefore, concerned;' said President Oduber, "about 
those governments which, while committed internally to seeking 
ever-increasing social justice, do not apply the same criteria to 
their actions on the world stage. 1 ' Addressing the leaders of the 
European Social-Democrats. President Oduber said: "The prices 
of the industrial products which you export from Europe to 
our countries enable your citizens to live well. The prices of 
certain primary products which we sell to your countries force 
us to live badly. These double standards work clearly to the 
disadvantage of poor countries and allow selfishness to triumph 
over solidarity. These practices should be set aside by all social 
democratic governments." 1 

A similar reproach was levelled against the European Social- 
Democrats by President Carlos Andres Perez of Venezuela. ''We 
feel/ he said, "that the justice, equity and international co- 
operation proper to the social democratic governments of Europe 
arc not extended to the developing countries. On the contrary, 
some intrinsic features of capitalism such as a well-developed 
competitive sense and sell-seeking seem to have crept into the 
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International conduct of the social democrats in power, who 
" H blind eye to living conditions in the marginal countries 
S are producers of raw materials. The promotion of 
gnomic interests is contradictory to the pnncplcs of socuihst 

iJffim- »f the charges advanced by the OT-M 
of developing countries was recognised by 

Western European social-democratic parties. I hus, the Dutch 
Prhne Minister, Joop Den Uyl. said: "Speaking 
tive of a rich country I feel much more ashamed that we the 
*L countries, have done so little to overcome ^pove^J 
the Third World." 8 The delegate oi the Swiss Social-Democi atic 
tJSJS acknowledged that the social-democratic part.es 
of Western Europe were not yet prepared to solve such a ask 
as the establishment of new economic relations with the develop 

some of the Western European s^iaUemocratic 
lexers in effect ignored the appeal of the 

representatives to radically alter world economic Ration*. Itoi 
a" m de manifest in the address of FRG Ghancete Helmut 
Sctmidt to the Geneva Congress. He said that before solving 
dtp oblem of establishing a new world order 
put in order in each country. In other words, he gave port) 
to stemming the economic difficulties experienced by the capital- 
ist countries resulting from the 1974-1976 crisis. 
!St S 1 majority of the Socialist International's leaders 
difrSre ScluJdt^approach They could not o,,cmly disre- 
£d the demand advanced by the "**»^*^JL 
rican and Latin American countries, as that would create ad& 
~ i *S c - „ t u p artivitv of Western European social- 

7 t£ Z Z ^ v. 1 " tries and generate more con.ra- 

The resolution on international economic sohdaiity adoptea 
by t th Congress stated that the capitalist 
abiectlv to provide harmonious economic solutions between the 
nS' The resolution pointed out that the automatic func- 
doning of the market mechanism could not provule condition. 

1 SoMst Affairs, Nt>. U 1977, p. 30. 
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for equality and justice both in individual countries and in the 
world arena. "Consequently/' the resolution went on, "nations 
must be willing, in appropriate ways, to take corrective measures 
to create a massive redistribution oi weal lb and income."' These 
measures, according to the resolution, .should become a compo- 
nent of a new international economic system "based on princ- 
iples of solidarity and comprising tbe whole of mankind". 1 

However, having proclaimed the drive for a new interna- 
tional economic order and lor a just redistribution oi" wealth 
and income its major goal, the Socialist International failed to 
chart a clear-cut programme for reaching it. Moreover, the re- 
solution included a thesis similar to the one advanced by Hel- 
mut Schmidt. It pointed out that not any one state should use 
its natural wealth as a political or economic lever with respect 
to other countries. This thesis is directed primarily against those 
developing countries which produce oil, coffee, india rubber., 
cotton, etc., and which seek to pool efforts in defending then- 
positions on the world market. 

The new world economic system issue was debated at the 
14th SI Congress in Vancouver. The resolution adopted by the 
Congress repealed the general propositions of the resolution 
passed by the 13th Congress concerning the difficulties exper- 
ienced by some developing countries, the need to change die 
character of international economic relations, and the growing 
interdependence between the economies of the developed and 
the emergent states. However, unlike the previous resolution 
the one adopted at the 14th Congress took greater heed of the 
interests of the developing countries and formulated some of 
their demands more concretely. It spoke of the need to estab- 
lish such prices of the raw materials and other goods produced by 
the developing countries that would stabilise and increase 
their real income, the importance of securing guaranteed mar- 
kets for their manufactured goods- iheir right to decide on 
their own which industries to develop; tbe need to solve the 
problem of their enormous foreign debts; and the urgency of 
greater financial and technical aid." 
In 1977, Willy Brandt was put at the head of a non-govern- 



1 Ibid., p. 34, 

■ See: Socutlht Affairs, No. 1, 1979, pp. 2G-27. 
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mental commission composed of prominent public figures and 
experts from various countries, which was charged with studying 
Z problems of the developing countries and the relationships 
between the North and the South. In 1900, the Brandt Com- 
mission completed its work and published a report. I he report 
described the difficult economic situation in many countries ol 
the South pointed out that there was a widening gap between 
the rich and the poor nations, and emphasised the danger ol 
the global instability of international economic relations. Indeed, 
in early 1980, die foreign debt of the South ran to 400 billion 
dollars, While the number of people living in poverty topped 

300 million. n . 

The main principles and conclusions of the Brandt commis- 
sions report provided the groundwork for the discussion oi 
these problems at the 15th SI Congress. The resolution adopted 
by the Congress formulated a number of propositions designed 
to promote the establishment of a new international economic 
order, proposidons which, by and large, met the interests of the 
developing countries. _ . . 

However, the Western states, including those headed by the 
leaders of social-democratic parties, were in no hurry to im- 
plement the resolutions adopted by the Socialist International. 

This can be illustrated by the meeting ° f . the r *^T^f" 
of the countries of the North and the South in October 1981 in 
Cancun, Mexico. The meeting was organised on the initiative 
of Chancellor Bruno Kreisky of Austria and Present Portillo 
of Mexico. It was attended by the heads of state and govern, 
ment of eight industrialised capitalist countries-the United 
States, Canada, Japan, die FRG, France Britam, Sweden and 
Austria-and developing countries-Mexico, Venezuela Brazi, 
Guyana, the Philippines, India, Bangladesh, Saudi Arabia, . Ni- 
geria, Tanzania, Algeria, Ivory Coast, Yugoslavia and China 
S Despite all the appeals by the developing "W***"* 
the developed countries, and, above all, the United States, re- 
fused to make concrete committments to give more favourable 
credits to the developing countries, secure for their pro*** an 
easier access to capitalist markets, establish h#ier and more 
stable prices for their raw materials, offer more favourable terras 
of oil'purchases and render direct aid in the area of food sup 
plies and energy resources. The most intransigent position was 
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taken by the US President. Reagan's speech at the meeting boiled 
down to claiming that self-sufficiency, open markets and private 
enterprise are more effective means for remedying the economic 
ills plaguing the developing countries than international aid. 
To quote from one of the leaders of the British Labour Party, 
Denis Healey: "The Third World as a whole has been appalled 
by America's apparent indifference to its problems," 1 

Some Western European social-democratic leaders, among 
them Francois Mitterrand and Bruno Kreisky, on the whole 
supported the demands advanced by the representatives of the 
developing countries. They failed, however, to have any significant 
influence on the outcome of the Cancun meeting. As a result, 
the meeting was unproductive for the developing countries. 

Thus, there are numerous facts proving that the Socialist 
International's policy vis-a-vis the liberation movements in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America and its approach to the problems 
facing the developing countries in the 1970s and early 1980s were 
contradictory and ambiguous. However, by and large, the Social- 
ist International and its major member parties displayed a 
shift towards a more realistic, anti-colonial and anti-imperiahst 
stand. This was embodied in their more consistent support ren- 
dered to the national liberation movements in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America and their condemnation of the apartheid regime 
in South Africa and the fascist, military dictatorships m Latin 

While' taking notice of these facts, one should not forget that 
there is a wide gap between the words and deeds of the social- 
democratic leaders. They seldom back up their statements 
denouncing imperialism, colonialism and racism with action. 
For instance, although it opposed the war m Vietnam, the bo- 
cialist International failed to offer any effective assistance to 
the Vietnamese freedom fighters. And, while calling for peace 
in the Middle East, it has failed to persuade the Mapai leaders 
to give up their unreasonable, unrealistic stand and has a so 
failed to make any kind of significant contribution to the solu- 
tion of the Middle East problem. Nor has it carried out Us 
intentions with regard to the racist regime in the Republic ol 
South Africa and the liberation of Namibia. More, the Socialist 



1 The Sunday Times, January 17, 1982, p, 16. 
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International's appeals to render economic and financial aid to 
the government of the Popular Unity Front in Chile and to 
Michael Manley's democratic government in Jamaica were not 
backed up by concrete action, and the Socialist International's 
repeated calls lo establish a new international economic order 
have not been translated into life. Finally, the Western European 
social-democratic leaders are hesitant and inconsistent in crit- 
icising the policy pursued by the United States and other 
Western powers vis-a-vis Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

The SI leaders are at times forced to admit that there is a 
gap between what they say and what they do. Thus, Bernt Carls- 
son, addressing the 14th SI Congress, said: "It is obvious that, 
as in the case of our support for the liberation struggle of south- 
ern Africa, sometimes a river of words is emptied into a desert 
of inaction." 1 

Nonetheless, it would be unjust to disregard the changes m 
the Socialist International's policy towards the national libera- 
tion movements and die developing countries that occurred in 
the 1970s. 

What caused these changes? What do they imply? It is not 
easy to give a simple and straightforward answer to these ques- 
tions. The reasons for this evolution in the Socialist International's 
position, as well as the motivations which influenced its leaders 
to alter their policy, are highly diversified. 

The shifts in the Socialist International's positions were en- 
gendered primarily by the profound changes in the alignment 
of political forces and by the successes which were scored by 
the national liberation movement in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, successes which made die social-democratic leaders 
recognise the historical inevitability of this movement and its 
vast importance both for the future of the former colonial and 
dependent countries and for that of the world as a whole. The 
SI leaders were compelled to re-evaluate many of their former 
positions, and to adjust their policies in line with the new situa- 
tion and the new alignment of world forces. 

The developments in the zone of the national liberation move- 
ment had a great impact on how the Socialist International 
perceived the path of development of the newly-free countries, 



1 Socialist Affairs, No. 1, 1979, p. 19- 
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and the methods to be used by the democratic forces in their 
struggle against the reactionary racist regimes and dictatorships. 
The Socialist International acknowledged that the countries in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America could embark on many different 
roads according to the specific conditions prevailing in each 
country, and that in certain circumstances the use of force and 
armed struggle against the reactionary regimes in southern 
Africa and the military dictatorships in Latin America might 
prove inevitable. A declaration adopted at the Caracas Confer- 
ence held in May 1976 announces that "there is no universally 
valid solution to arriving at a comprehensive democracy. Each 
country and each region must find its own path to freedom and 
social justice in accordance with prevailing conditions and grow- 
ing international solidarity". 1 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, the movement of solidarity 
with the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America acquired 
new dimensions in the capitalist countries of the West. Of special 
importance were the campaigns supporting the struggle waged 
by the Vietnamese people, by the peoples in the former Portu- 
guese colonies and in southern Africa, by the Democrats in Chile 
and other Latin American countries. Many Social-Democrats 
took an active part in the solidarity campaigns. An increasing 
number of rank-and-file Socialists became critical of their lead- 
ers' stands on issues relating to the national liberation move- 
ment. They called on their leaders to work out a position which 
would conform to the socialist ideals and would contribute to 
the strengthening of the independence and progressive develop- 
ment of the newly-free countries. 

International detente and the resultant weakening of the anti- 
Soviet and anti-communist tendencies in the SI ranks were im- 
portant factors fostering change in the positions of the Socialist 
International and its member parties. Many Social-Democrats 
began to realise more clearly that it was not the Soviet Union 
and the Communists that posed a threat to democracy and the 
free development of the emergent nations, but the fascist, racist 
and other reactionary forces backed by the US imperialists. The 
awareness of this threat was largely promoted by the events in 
Chile and other developing countries where reactionary regimes 



1 J bid., No. 4-5, 1976, p. 96. 
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came to power. The leadership of the Socialist International 
and its member parties began to more consistently oppose dicta- 
torships in the emergent states and support the democratic forces. 

One should also take note that against the background of 
detente and the growing national liberation movement the open 
alliance between the European Social-Democrats and the Amer- 
ican ruling circles came to be increasingly criticised both by 
the democratic organisations in the developing countries, pri- 
marily those in Latin America, and by the left wing of the 
European social-democratic parties. The US rulers were exposed 
before the world public as the worst enemies of the peoples 
fighting for independence, especially in Vietnam, as the cham- 
pions of the racist regimes in Africa, as the accomplices of mil- 
itary and fascist dictatorships in Latin America. This situation 
required that the Socialist International take a more indepen- 
dent stand, dissociate itself from the United States and condemn 
the latter's most brazen imperialist actions. 

An article appearing in 1978 in the SI journal pointed out 
that the imperialist policy is a present reality and not just a 
thing of the past. This policy is, according to the article, "a very 
real and tragic truth" for many countries of Latin America where 
"small tyrants or corrupt governments" were kepi in power 
"for the North American companies to hold a dominant position 
controlling the economic and political affairs of the countries 
concerned". 'Therefore," the article stressed, "European social- 
ists should not be satisfied with denouncing the crimes committed 
by these dictatorships. To remain credible, they must also attack 
the imperialism that has installed them." 1 

In the 1970s, the number and the influence of parlies from 
the developing (primarily Latin American) countries in the Soc- 
ialist International considerably increased. The SI leaders were 
compelled to give heed to their stands and points of view. 

Thus, the changes in the positions of the Socialist Interna- 
tional were determined, above all, by the fact that its leadership 
responded to the new situation in the world and recognised the 
former policy of the right-wing Socialists as bankrupt. These 
changes implied concessions to the national liberation movements 
and I hi- left-wing forces within social-democrarv. 



1 Socialist Affairs, NY.. 1, 1976, p. 16. 
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At the same lime, the changes in the Socialist International's 
policies were also prompted by the special interests and consider- 
ations of the European Social-Democrats. The International's 
increasing interest in the newly-free countries, and its willingness 
to alter its positions in accordance with the demands of the 
emergent nations were largely prompted by the desire of the 
European social-democratic leaders to cement ties and improve 
relations with the developing countries at the cost of certain 
adjustments in their policy. This was necessary in order to solve 
the economic problems facing the Western European states in 
the setting of an increasingly severe energy crisis and the serious 
difficulties involved in providing industry with certain raw ma- 
terials, such as oil, non-ferrous and rare metals, diamonds, etc. 
The economic crisis also put a damper on marketing and invest- 
ment opportunities. In their search for a solution to these prob- 
lems the social-democratic leaders were forced to adapt their 
policies to the new climate in the relations between the developed 
and developing countries. The Socialist International's leaders 
were now better aware of the fact that economic growth in the 
developed countries is increasingly dependent on economic 
growth in the developing nations and that the aid rendered to 
them is not a sacrifice or charity on the part of the rich capitalist 
powers but a necessary prerequisite for the economic development 
of the West and for its maintaining the present standard of living 
and level of employment. 

Commenting on the changes in the Socialist International's 
position on the Middle East, Bruno Kreisky stated: "For over 
twenty years I have pleaded within the Socialist International 
for contacts with the Arab world, but in view of Golda Meir's 
resistance my efforts must have seemed akin to those of Don 
Quixote. After the oil crisis broke, however, my proposal to set 
up a commission to study the possibilities of a peaceful resolu- 
tion of the Middle East conflict was adopted unanimously. . . The 
new open-mindedncss is certainly prompted by economic con- 
siderations." 1 Uwe Holtz, a prominent figure in the SPD, Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and Chairman of the Bundestag Commission 
on Economic Co-operation, wrote in Die Neue Gcsellschajt that 
the use of the "oil weapon" by the Aral) countries made it man- 
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ifest that "our future economic policy cannot but take into ac- 
count the basic interests of the developing countries". Currently, 
he noted, it is widely recognised that the solution to the problem 
of jobs in the FRG depends heavily on the Third World. 1 

The increasingly bitter struggle for raw material resources 
and markets between the Western European countries and the 
United States has made social-democratic leaders reconsider 
their economic relations with the United States, which they view 
as their chief rival. 

Considerations related to the desire of the Social-Democrats 
to ensure the security of their states also play an important role 
in the evolution of the Socialist International's positions. Social- 
democratic leaders realise that the growing gap between the 
levels of economic development of the developed and developing 
countries may lead to the worsening of relations and sharp pol- 
itical and military clashes between them. In this connection, 
SPD Secretary Egon Bahr, wrote that there are only two op- 
tions: "either to remain deaf to the demands advanced by the 
developing countries at the risk that the increasing number of 
poor countries will one day take what they have not been given, 
or promote their economic and political consolidation which 
would be useful for all the parties engaged in the world econo- 
my". 2 

The changes in the positions taken by the Socialist Interna- 
tional's leaders were also caused by their desire to beef up the 
authority of European social-democracy in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, to secure favourable conditions for the spread 
of the ideas of "democratic socialism" in these continents, and 
to turn social-democracy into a political force able to influence 
the policy of the developing countries and their choice of the 
direction of social development. 

The leaders of the Socialist International and its major mem- 
ber parties realise that they will be unable to cope with this 
problem unless they gain the confidence of the peoples in these 
continents. They are well aware of the fact that in order to 
realise their goals they must take into account the needs and 
requirements of these peoples and demonstrate their willingness 

1 Dk Neue Geselhckaft, No. 11, 1975, pp. 885-86. 
1 Die Neue Geselhckaft, No. 8, 1976, p. G33. 
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to render them aid and support. They also realise that (hey 
cannot stand to gain influence in this part of the world by sad- 
dling the newly-free nations and their leading parties and regimes 
with positions which disregard local conditions. AH this' has 
compelled the Western European Social-Democrats to alter their 
positions. Willy Brandt, speaking at the 15th SI Congress, said: 
"We have undertaken greater efforts to spread our influence 
beyond Europe and beyond industrialised states. I realise that 
these efforts have only met with success. In some regions, we 
have accomplished more than in others. Yet we all remain aware 
of one hard fact: without more profound cooperation with the 
new forces emerging from a thoroughly different background to 
our own in many parts of the world, the Internationa! will lose 
its credibility as well as its capacity to help in shaping the future 
in any way at all." 1 

Involving a greater number of socialist and democratic organ- 
isations from Asia, Africa and Latin America in the Socialist 
International's ranks is seen by its leaders as an important 
instrument to broaden their influence in the world. Tn the 1970s, 
they succeeded in considerably increasing the International's 
membership, primarily by recruiting new member parties from 
Latin America. However, many democratic and national liber- 
ation parties and organisations, including a number of fliMng 
parties and movements in these three continents, especially Af- 
rica, refrained from joining the Socialist International. 

Cognisant of the fact, the Socialist International's leadership 
sought to establish contacts with them by setting up regional 
associations of socialist and democratic organisations. For instance, 
they took pains to create a regional organisation for Asia. 
The problem had been repeatedly discussed by the Socialist In- 
ternational's bodies as early as the 1960s. In 1972, they finally 
managed to convene the first conference of the so-called Asia- 
Pacific Socialist Organisation comprising nine parties. However, 
as subsequent developments were to show, this child of the So- 
cialist International was stillborn. It remained inactive for a num- 
ber of years, and not until 1981 was it revived. In February 
1981, the first conference of this organisation was held in Sydney. 
But this time, too. the Socialist International's efforts bore very 
modest results: the organisation was Joined by only five parties 
1 $0fMist Affairs, No. 1, 198!, p. 7, 
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from four countries (Japan, Australia, New Zealand and Ma- 
laysia), all of which were already members of the Socialist In- 
ternational. This indicates that over a number of years the So- 
cialist International was incapable of attracting a single new 
organisation from this immense region. 

No small effort was made by the Western European social- 
democratic leaders to create a regional organisation for Africa. 
The SI leaders regarded as truly democratic only those parties 
and organisations which adhered to the multi-party principle 
and operated in countries with multi-party political systems. As 
to the one-party regimes, the International regarded them as 
undemocratic and refrained from active co-operation with such 
ruling parties. This posture isolated the Socialist International 
from the numerous democratic and national liberation parties 
and movements in African countries. To overcome this isolation 
the European social-democratic leaders were forced to forfeit 
their principles and declare that democratic parties with which 
it was admissible and desirable to co-operate could be found 
even under one-party regimes. Tin's thesis was formulated in 
the document entitled "The African Roads to Socialism" adopt- 
ed by the 1 1th SI Congress in 1969. 

After this the SI leadership started to make more vigorous 
efforts towards setting up a regional organisation of the Socialist 
International in Africa. 

The first attempt to carry out this plan was made in 1975. 
However, the majority of the 26 parties attending the conference 
in Tunisia opposed the idea of setting up an association which 
would function as an SI regional organisation and be based, 
politically and ideologically, on the doctrine of "democratic so^ 
cialism". At the 1977 meeting of the representatives of a number 
of African parties in Dakar the initiators of a regional organisa- 
tion suffered another setback. 

Finally, an association of African parties, the so-called African 
Socialist International, was set up in February 1981. But it was 
created as an independent organisation, and not as a regional 
organisation of the Socialist International. Besides, it comprised 
only 11 parties from 9 African countries. Many of them did not 
share the ideals of social-democracy. Such influential African 
parties and organisations as MPLA (Angola), FRELIMO (Mo- 
zambique), ZANU (Zimbabwe), ANC (South Africa), SWAPO 
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(Namibia) and some others refused to join tlie African Social- 
ist International. 

In recent years, Western European Social-Democrats have 
been devoting special attention to the development of ties with 
parties and organisations in Latin America. Mindful of the dif- 
ficulties that hampered the creation of regional SI organisa- 
tions in Asia and Africa and of the setbacks suffered by the 
Latin American Secretariat of the Socialist International, the 
SI leaders decided not to press forward the idea of founding its 
regional organisation in Latin America, They adopted the fol- 
lowing approach: to admit non-social-democratic, primarily pop- 
ular organisations into the International and to organise co- 
operation with Latin American parties on a broader basis 
exceeding the International's framework. 

This form of co-operation was advocated by some leaders of 
the Western European Social-Democrats as early as the late 
1960s and early 1970s. In particular it was set forth in an article 
by Karl Czernetz published in the Socialist International's 
journal in 1971. Subsequent to the collapse of the colonial 
empires, he wrote, there emerged "social revolutionary parties, 
national democratic parties, anti-imperialist movements, national- 
revolutionary and national democratic alliances of all kinds" in 
many countries. According to Czernetz, many of these parties 
and organisations are in sympathy with the social-democratic 
parties and the Socialist International. But serious difficulties 
still mar the relations with these parties and organisations, since 
many of them "do not want to make politically binding alliances 
or to submit to the statutory regulations of the Socialist Inter- 
national". 1 These difficulties, Czernetz noted, had largely been 
removed by introducing the status of an associated and consul- 
tant member. But still, he stressed, there remained many parties 
outside the Socialist International which were close to the Social- 
Democrats in their spirit. In tills connection, Czernetz posed the 
following question: "Could the Socialist International not form 
a world alliance with these allied parties? . . .The world alliance 
of the Socialist International would be only a very loosely based 
alliance. The Socialist International itself would not change its 
existing character."" 

1 Socialist Affairs, No. 7, 1971, p. 142. 
5 Ibid., p. 143. 
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Addressing the September 1975 Congress of the Swedish So- 
cial-Democratic Party, Willy Brandt stressed: "We must increas- 
ingly learn to act in concert with the political forces in other 
parts of the world whose aims are similar to our own. In this 
context — outside and beyond the traditional framework of the 
Socialist International — the concept of alliance for progress 
could take on new meaning "* 

The conference of the representatives of the socialist and dem- 
ocratic parties of Western Europe and Latin America held in 
May 1976 in Caracas constituted a first step towards implement- 
ing this plan. 

Although the discussion revealed considerable differences in 
the approach to Latin American and other international prob- 
lems, all the speakers supported the idea of co-operation between 
the democratic parties in Europe and Latin America. The SI 
leaders were satisfied with the overall results of the conference. 
To quote from Dk Ziikutift, the journal of the Socialist Party 
of Austria, "European social-democracy has begun laying a bridge 
towards the movements and parties in Latin America which 
up to now have been far away from it." 2 

In subsequent years the Socialist International made signifi- 
cant efforts to develop relations and contacts with the parties 
and organisations in Latin America and to draw them in their 
ranks. 

In 1978, the Socialist International set up a special committee 
on Latin America. Exploring ways to further intensify the So- 
cialist International's activities in Latin American countries, the 
SI mission, which visited some Latin American countries in 
March 1978, recommended that measures should be taken to 
involve new members in the International, that an SI informa- 
tion and propaganda centre be set up in Latin America, and 
that the Committee's effective work on Latin American issues 
be facilitated. 

Of great importance for implementing these recommendations 
was the holding of the 14th SI Congress in Canada in Novem- 
ber 1978 and the first regional SI Conference in Santo Domingo 
in March 1980. 



1 Ibid., No. 6, 1975, p. 118. 

1 Die Zukunft, No. 13-14, 1976, p. I. 
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Although the Socialist International has succeeded in expand- 
ing its operations in Latin America and exerting certain influence 
upon the development of democratic, anil-imperialist parties 
and movements on the continent, on the whole its positions and 
influence outside Western Europe are still limited. 

Many actions taken by the Socialist International are prompt- 
ed not by the unselfish desire to help the liberation forces in 
the developing countries, but by the desire to attain its own 
ideological and political goals. Therefore, the consequences of 
the Socialist International's activities in the Third World can be 
both positive and negative. For instance, the attempts of the 
European Social-Democrats to saddle the workers' and democrat- 
ic organisations in the emergent countries with the concept of 
"democratic socialism" as opposed to the concept of scientific 
socialism, to slow down the growth of revolutionary, communist 
forces in these countries, impose their control on the socialist 
and democratic parties and organisations in the regions, involve 
them in their own international organisations and instigate them 
to embark upon the road of social-reformist theory and practice, 
should certainly be viewed as negative. It is only natural that 
the revolutionary organisations and movements in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America regard the actions of the SI leaders with 
mistrust, because these actions impede their struggle for the ra- 
dical transformation of society based on the principles of scien- 
tific socialism and the experience of countries that have already 
built socialism. 

The peoples in the developing countries also realise that the 
appeals of the Socialist International to render economic aid 
to Third World countries and establish a new international 
economic order are largely prompted by the Interests and consid- 
erations of the Western European social-democratic parties and 
governments. It stands to reason that this generates wariness 
towards the programmes and resolutions elaborated by the So- 
cialist International and its major parties. 

At the same time, the changes in the SI positions on the 
problems related to the national liberation movement and the 
development of newly-free countries are undoubtedly positive. 
They contribute lo the growth and success of the liberation 
movement on these continents, the development of the workers' 
movement and of left-wing, democratic parties and organisa- 
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tions, and the spread of the ideas of democracy and socialism 
there. These changes encourage the emergent nations to struggle 
against fascist and rac ist regimes, feudal and monarchical forces, 
foreign monopolies and imperialist powers, primarily the United 
States. The positive changes which have taken place in the So- 
cialist International's position open up new prospects for co- 
operation among the Social-Democrats, Communists, revolu- 
tionary Democrats and other left-wing, democratic forces, for the 
creation of a broad anti-imperialist front and joint struggle for 
national independence and social progress in countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin Americ a. 



THE SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL AND THE UNITY 
OF THE WORKERS' MOVEMENT 



An analysis of the Socialist International's stance on the 
unity of the workers' movement deserves special attention in 
our days, first of all, because it will provide us with insight into 
the factors which for many of the postwar years have stood in 
the way of co-operation between social democratic and commun- 
ist parties, and, secondly, because such an analysis will help to 
explain the significance of certain positive shifts in the positions 
of the Socialist International on this issue and the reasons for 
these shifts, and to establish whether there are prospects for 
developing contacts and uniting the actions of Socialists and 
Communists. 



h The Socialist International's Approach 
to the Co-operation of Workers* Parties 

It has already been pointed out that the Socialist International 
was created by the leaders of Western European social-democracy 
on an anti-communist foundation. Right from the start the 
Socialist International has expressed hostility towards the com- 
munist parties and the socialist countries. Over a number of 
years the International has actively participated in various anti- 
communist campaigns and hampered the development of con- 
tacts and co-operation between the Socialists and Communists. 
The anti-communist position of the SI leaders was recorded in 
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the documents of its constituent congress, above all in its policy- 
making declaration on the Aims and Tasks of Democratic 
Socialism. 

The Socialist International's ideologists directed their anQ- 
eommunist efforts along tluee main lines. First ol all, they 
sought to discredit Marxism-Leninism, the theory of the com- 
munist movement; secondly, they distorted the picture of social- 
ist development in the USSR and other socialist countries; third- 
ly, they made efforts to smear the communist parties in the 
capitalist countries and undermine their influence among the 
masses. 

The anti-communist line of the Socialist International and its 
member parties did enormous harm to the workers' and demo- 
cratic movement by hampering the rallying of these movements' 
forces in the struggle for the interests of the working people. 
Thereby, the Socialist International objectively supported 
the more reactionary, right-wing forces in the capitalist 
countries. 

The anti-communist orientation of the Social-Democrats under- 
mined their credibility among the revolutionary-minded workers 
and engendered and maintained sectarian tendencies among the 
Communists. This naturally served to further complicate the 
relations between the Socialists and the Communists and created 
additional difficulties for the co-operation and unity of action 
of various contingents of the working class. 

The 20th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union largely helped to overcome these barriers. The report 
of the GPSU Central Committee to the Congress pointed out 
that many ills of the present-day world are rooted in the split 
in the working class, in the fact that its various contingents 
failed to form a united front. "At present, in our opinion," the 
report noted, "there are prospects for changing the situation. 
Life has put on the agenda a lot of problems which not only 
require the drawing together and co-operation of all workers 
parties, but also create real possibilities for such cooperation." 1 

The CPSU's call for unity, supported by the communist par- 
ties of other countries, prompted the leaders of the Socialist 

1 The 20th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Urnon, 
February 11-25, 1956. Verbatim Report, Part I, Moscow, 1956, p. 22 
(in Russian). 
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International to discuss this issue at the SI Conference held 
communist parties 1 lJu 

fluence the results of its work The h™.™™/ , ■ , 
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1 The New York Times, March 5, 1956, p. 8. 
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to put the issue m question or, the agenda of the SI Bureau 
meeting held m April 1 956 s0 as to tly m ghe a ^ 

and substm.Uatcd statement of their position. The meeting re- 
suited m fa adoption of a new declaration, entitled "Socialism 
and Communism", 

Unlike the resolution parsed by the Zurich Conference, this 
document expressed the intention of the Socialist International 
to support such forms of co-operation with "communist govern- 
ments as would foster peaceful settlements of disputes. This 
decision was made under the pressure of those Social-Democrats 
who advocated the need for certain forms of co-operation with 
the Communists. However, in this declaration as well, the leaders 
of the Socialist International rejected all forms of political co- 
operation with the communist parties. 1 

The discussions in London, as well as those in Zurich, re- 
vealed the lack of consensus on the issue discussed. While the 
majority ol the participants, who represented the parties in 
West Germany, Austria, the Netherlands, Sweden and some 
other countries, opposed any contacts with the communist 
parties and the socialist countries, the minority, composed of the 
representatives of the Belgian and the French parties and some 
representatives of the Labour Party, declared their willingness 
to co-operate with the Soviet Union, the CPSU and other com- 
munist parties. 

The decisions taken by the Socialist International were com- 
mented on by some prominent members of social-democratic 
parlies, such as the British historian and theorist George Coal 
and the Chairman of the prewar Labour and Socialist Interna- 
tional Camille Huysmans. 

However, the opposition to the anti-communist line adopted 
by the Soaalist International and its parties was not then 
strong and organised enough to have any noticeable impact on 
the positions of Western European social-democracy 

Nonetheless, the CPSU again called on the leaders of the 
Socialist International to unite the efforts of the Socialists and 
the Communists in the struggle for peace and social progress. 
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A special letter addressed by the CPSU to the participants in 
the Sixth SI Congress held in July 1959 in Hamburg read: 11 We 
realise that there are differences between the socialist parties, 
on the one hand, and our comrades in many parts of the world, 
on the other, on certain important issues. Currently, however 
all the contingents of the international working-class movement 
share a common historical task: to prevent a new war of exter- 
mination and repulse all attempts by reaction to launch an 
offensive. We welcome all sincere efforts on the part of those 
politicians who favour peace, democracy and socialism, and who 
seek the establishment of peace and social justice in the world 
and an end to the distress and suffering of mankind caused by 
imperialism. 

"We do not think it appropriate to interfere in your internal 
affairs. We are of the opinion that socialism will eventually 
triumph in all countries in a way and form corresponding to a 
particular country, its national and historical specifics and tra- 
ditions. 

"We are addressing this letter to you because, despite the 
many years of struggle, humanity is still suffering from two 
evils: the threat of war and the evil of starvation." 1 

What was the reaction of the Socialist International's leader- 
ship to the letter from the CPSU? Not only was it not discussed 
but also kept secret from the delegates of the Sixth SI Congress. 
The SI leaders thereby demonstrated once again their unwill- 
ingness to give up their anti-communist positions. 

The development of the 1960s showed that the course pur- 
sued by the Socialist International caused great harm to the 
workers' and democratic movements and had no prospects for 
the future. Reality demanded that the Social-Democrats re-eva- 
luate many of their positions. 

In the 1960s the events in the world and the struggle of the 
international workers' movement unfolded against the back- 
ground of the further exacerbation of the general crisis of cap- 
italism. 

The communist parties sought, by taking advantage of the 
new possibilities, to unite all democratic forces in the struggle 
against imperialism and monopolies. As before, they placed 

1 Pravda, August 15, 1959. 
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special emphasis on establishing co-operation with the Socialists, 
regarding it, with good reason, as a basis for uniting all anti- 
imperialist and anti-nionopoJy forces, 

Of great importance in this respect was the conference of 
the representatives of communist and workers' parties held in 
Moscow in 1960. The conference was attended by delegates from 
81 parties from all continents. The resolutions of the conference 
provided a profound analysis of the situation in the world, clearly 
defined the tasks of the working class and all progressive forces 
and again called on the social-democratic parties to join hands 
in the struggle for a lasting peace, for the fulfilment of the basic 
demands of the workers, and for socialism. The Declaration of 
the Communist Parties read: "'The vital interests of the working- 
class movement demand that the Communist and Social-Dem- 
ocratic parties take joint action on a national and international 
scale. . . It is safe to say that on overcoming the split in its ranks, 
on achieving unity of action of all its contingents, the working 
class of many capitalist countries could deliver a staggering blow 
to the policy of the ruling circles in the capitalist countries and 
make them stop preparing a new war, repel the offensive of 
monopoly capital, and have its daily vital and democratic de- 
mands met." 1 The Declaration stressed that the Communists 
were prepared to enter into discussion with Social-Democrats, 
being convinced that this was the best way to exchange views, 
ideas and experience for the purpose of 
prejudices, healing the split in the workers' r 
co-operation. 

The appeal issued by the Moscow Conference met the vital 
interests of the working people and furthered their struggle for 
unity of actions. The constructive position formulated by the 
European communist parties at their conference held in Karlovy 
Vary in April 1967 served the same goal. 

Addressing the latter conference, Leonid Brezhnev said: "In 
Western Europe the split in the working-class movement has not 
yet been healed: the working class is represented, along with its 
militant vanguard, the Communists, by the Social-Democrats. 
It has been noted more than once that the unity of Communists 



1 The Struggle for Peace, Democracy and Socialism, Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House, Moscow, 1963, p. 72. 
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and Socialists could bring about a sharp change in the entire 
political situation in Western Europe and erect a serious barrier 
in the path of the forces of reaction and aggression. For this 
h i on the CPSU puts a great value on the policy of ils Irateinal 
parties aimed al overcoming the division <>] t lie working class." 1 

The Communists' persistent struggle for unity, their .self-critical 
assessment of past mistakes, their sincere desire to heal the split 
in the workers' movement had an increasing influence on the 
Social-Democrats and served to promote among them a tendency 
to renounce anti-communism and wage a joint struggle for the 
democratic and socialist ideals of the working people. 

The Japan Socialist Party was among the first socialist patties 
to reject the anti-communist dogmas preached by the leaders 
of the Socialist International. As early as January 1957, the Japan 
Socialist Party showed willingness to co-operate with the Com- 
munists. In October 1957, on the invitation by the CPSU Central 
Committee, the JSP sent its first delegation to the USSR. The 
delegation visited many Soviet towns and cities, undertakings 
and institutions and conducted talks with high-ranking officials 
of the CPSU Central Committee. As was pointed out in a state- 
ment by the Japanese Socialists, "the delegation became con- 
vinced that the ardent desire to avert war and live in peace is 
shared not only by the leaders but also by all segments of the 
population". 2 

In October 1959, right-wing members of the JSP who opposed 
co-operation with the Communists withdrew from the party 
and formed their own organisation, the Japan Democratic So- 
cialist Party. The withdrawal of right-wing members from the 
JSP created more favourable conditions for co-operation with 
the Communists. In the 1960s, the unity of actions of the So- 
cialists and the Communists was successfully cemented in the 
course of struggles against the Japanese-American "security trea- 
ty", against the conclusion of a treaty between Japan and South 
Korea, against the US aggression in Vie* nam, for dismantling 
US military bases on the Japanese territory, and in defence 
of the vital interests of the workers. 



1 Leonid Brezhnev, Following Lenin's Course, Vol. 2, p. 20 (in Rus- 
sian). 

' Prauda, October 13, 1957. 



In June 1964, a second delegation of the Japan Socialist 
Party visited the Soviet Union. The delegation was headed by 
Tomomi Narita, the party's General Secretary. 

In the early 1960s considerable shifts occurred in the positions 
of the French Socialist Party. The consolidation of Charles de 
Gaulle's personal power and the policy pursued by his regime 
provoked powerful opposition from the masses. The upsurge in 
the activity of the masses was accompanied by the establishment 
of de facto unity of action of the Communists and the Socialists. 
The Socialist Parly leadership, critical of de Gaulle's regime, 
had to take into account the demand of the party rank and fde 
and many parly functionaries to establish contacts with the 
Communists. In November 1962, during the parliamentary 
elections, the Republicans, primarily the Communists and the So- 
cialists, formed an alliance against de Gaulle's candidates in some 
of the districts. Guy Mollet. Jules Moch and some other leaders 
of the Socialist Party were; elected to Parliament thanks to sup- 
port from the Communist. 

Many of the delegates of the Socialist Party Congress, which 
was held from May 30 to June 2, 1963, were compelled to recog- 
nise that the social-democratic philosophy of co-operating with 
the bourgeois parties and refusing to co-operate with the Com- 
munists was bankrupt and that it was advisable for the Party 
to return to class struggle. The right-wing of the French Social- 
ist Party sought to prevent the party from turning towards co- 
operation with the Communists. As before, they sought an 
alliance with the bourgeois parties and a "class peace". How- 
ever, due to bitter conflict within the party and the constructive 
position taken by the French Communists, the demands from 
the right were rejected and the Socialist Party, at its 56th Con- 
gress held from June 29 to July 2, 1967, reiterated the call for 
co-operation with the Communists. This created propitious 
conditions for conducting negotiations with the Communist Par- 
ty on a common platform for struggle. The main principles of 
this platform were laid down in a declaration issued on Feb- 
ruary 21. 196!!. 

The positions of the Social-Democratic Party of Finland also 
underwent important changes. In the past, particularly under 
the leadership of Vaino Tanner, the Party held the most hawk- 
ish anti-communist and anti-Soviet stance among all European 
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social-democratic parties. However, the stance adopted by the 
party's right-wing leaders proved to be in opposition to the as- 
pirations and demands of the masses, who gradually became 
convinced that friendship with the Soviet Union met Finland's 
vital interests. This became especially obvious during the 1962 
presidential elections, when the SDPF. which took an anti-Soviet 
stand, suffered a severe setback. Internal strife within social- 
democratic, ranks intensified sharply. The SDPF Congress of 
June 15- 17, 1963 led to a reshuffle of the party leadership. The 
new leaders changed the party's policy in respect to the Soviet 
Union, the other socialist countries and co-operation with the 
Communists. This co-operation was effected within trade unions 
and municipalities, in parliament and even, since the spring 
of 1966. within the government, Finland was the first country 
in Western Europe where, after a prolonged period of cold war. 
Communists and Socialists were joint participants in the govern- 
ment. The new policy of the Finnish Social -Democrats signalled 
a fundamentally new stage in the relations between the social- 
democratic and the communist parties. 

The broad and all-round co-operation of the Finnish Social- 
Democrats with the Communist Party of Finland and the CPSU 
provoked the displeasure of the Socialist International. The SI 
leaders pressured the SDPF to return to its fonncr anti-commu- 
nist and anti-Soviet stand. However, the SDPF was resistant to 
all such pressure. 

Although the leadership of other SI parties rejected united 
action with the Communists, many members and individual 
grass-roots organisations of these parties began co-operating 
with the Communists within the framework of various campaigns 
and movements. Thus, despite the growing anti-communist ten- 
dencies in the policy of the Italian Socialist Party, which in 
1966 resulted in its merger with the Social-Democratic Party, 
many Socialists and their local organisations in various trade 
unions, towns and regions actively co-operated with the Com- 
munists. And in Spain and Portugal, Socialists and Communis!* 
joined forces in the struggle against fascism. 

The fact that a number of articles appeared in the Socialist 
International journal directly warning of the threat to demo- 
cratic forces posed by anti-communism attested to the emergence 
of new trends within the Socialist International. The author oi 
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one of such articles. Max Diamant, wrote: "The fading spectre of 
Communism serves as a pretext and justification for all re- 
actionary procedures." 1 

Even some right-wing representatives of the Socialist Interna- 
tional began to call for the anti-communist stand of the social- 
democratic parties to be revised. Typical in this respect was the 
article by Z. Zaremba appearing at the end of 1967 in Socialist 
International Information. In the article, entitled "Anti-Com- 
munism and Socialism", Zaremba pointed out that "whenever 
a movement for the freedom of the working masses grows up, 
even when only a capitalist oligarchy feels itself endangered in 
some country ... the black flag of anti-Communism is raised". 
Zaremba concluded: "Such is the real situation, compelling us 
not only to oppose militant anti-Communism hut to mobilise all 
possible strength in defence of democracy and social progress." 2 
Proposals for changing the stance of the Socialists in respect 
to the Communists began to be made even at official meetings 
of the leaders of the Socialist International and its member 
parties. Thus, in defiance of the posture of the SI leadership, 
some of the participants in the Eighth SI Congress, held m Sep- 
tember 1963, who represented socialist parties from Japan, Fin- 
land. France and Canada, spoke in favour of establishing contacts 
and co-operation with the communist parties. Guy Mollet. for in- 
stance, suggested initiating a discussion between the Socialists and 
the Communists on the issues which divided them. 3 The Chair- 
man of the New Democratic Party of Canada, T. C. Douglas, 
supported the idea of working out a new approach to the Com- 
munists. He pointed out that in Canada the real danger to 
progress came from the far right and not from the Communists. 
"Behind the screen of anti-Communism;' he said, "almost every 
progressive measure, whether it be health insurance., or integra- 
tion of schools, or the Test-Ban Treaty, is opposed by the far 
Right on the grounds that it will lead to Communism." 4 

Opposition to the outdated anti-communist line pursued by 
the Socialist International was also expressed at the conference 

' Sll, No. 43, 1963. p. 635. 
^//.No. 20-21. 1967, pp. 191-92. 
3 See: SU, No. 1, 1964, p. 15. 
* Ibid., p. 12. 
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of the taiden, of Western European social-democratic parties 
held ln Rome on January 4-5, 1967 and at the meeting of the 

that Zl ^ u T f h c ^ ° Ct0bCr m? - I( is -<"-»' 

that Wtily Brandt called for the adoption of a more moderate^ 

post ton. Speaking at the Zurich conference. Willy Brandt 
mentioned that the Soviet Union would "soon celebrate ,hc 50.1, 
anniversary of its revolutionary founding" and suggested that 
-c participant ,„ the conference prepare a special message or, 
the occasion of the 50th anniversary of the October Revolution 
as well as a special declaration addressed to the communist par- 
W x, C S tabu,i0n 40 ""deeding between East and 
• i n' , J °->' ear - ]on S WsI °ry of relations with the Commun- 
,sts Brand, remarked could not be rewritten, and "past battles 
Belong to the past and cannot be repeated" 1 

Willy Brandt's proposal failed to gain the support of the So- 
cialist International. However, the very fact that the proposal 
was advanced by one of the most outstanding ngurcs in the 
Social,!! International at the Conference of its Council attested 
to the increased recognition by Social-Democrats of the need for 
new approaches to the relations between the Socialists and the 
Communists. 

Nonetheless, the SI leaders and the overwhelming majority of 
social-democratic parties continued to take an intransigent po- 
sition on the communist parties and the socialist countries. They 
either rejected or passed over in silence the calls of the Com- 
munists for unity and made every effort to impede the develop- 
ment of co-operation between the communist and the social- 
democratic parties. 

In the early 1960s, the right-wing Socialists took pains to un- 
dermine the influence of the ideas advanced by the I960 Moscow 
Conference of the Communist Parties and to bar the way 
towards the unity of actions of the Social-Democrats and the 
Communists. The leaders of the International used to this end 
the new policy document which, as has already been mentioned 
was prepared by the social-democratic ideologists as an anti- 
communist manifesto. 

ftj*t£! ° f thC d uT T thc mw diaft 

the 1961 SI Congress the leaders of the International made 



1 SlI, No. 26, 1967, p. 247. 
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repeated attempts to prove that the Socialists and the Commu- 
nists "had nothing in common" and that co-operation between 
them was therefore impossible. 

Many anti-communist pronouncements were incorporated 
into the revised text of the declaration "The World Today — 
the Socialist Perspectives" adopted at the Oslo Conference of 
the Council. The section entitled "Socialism and the Communist 
Countries" is especially rich in anti-communist statements. The 
Socialist International's ideologists again assailed the socialist 
countries and above all the Soviet Union in a bid to justify 
their hostile attitude towards these countries and their rejection 
of the theory and practice of the communist parties. 

Unable to deny the successes scored by the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries in the development of the economy 
and culture and in raising the living standard of the population, 
they claimed that these successes were achieved at the cost of 
eliminating democratic freedoms. They distorted the picture 
of relations between the Soviet Union and the East European 
socialist countries, claiming that the Soviet Union "exploits" 
them. 

The attitude of socialist parties to the Communists was a 
subject of debate at the Eighth SI Congress held in September 
1963. The scanty information that was leaked to the press revealed 
discord among the leaders of the Socialist International and its 
member parties. The fact remains, however, that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Congress's participants opposed co-operation 
with the communist parties. Erich Ollenhauer, addressing thc 
Congress as the newly-elected Chairman of the Socialist Inter- 
national, called on the Social-Democrats not to harbor any illu- 
sions and be vigilant, while the far right even declared that it 
was time to start a general offensive against the Communists 
aimed at eliminating their movement. Even in the darkest days 
of the cold war the social-democratic leaders seldom took the 
liberty to make such malicious anti-communist statements. 

Some of thc speakers placed special emphasis on the differ- 
ences emerging between China and the Soviet Union as well as 
between the Communist Party of China and other communist 
parties, urging to use these conflicts to fight the international 
communist movement. Eki Sone, Chairman of the Japan Dem- 
ocratic Socialist Party, for instance, did not even try to conceal 
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his .satisfaction with the fact that these differences caused co- 
operation between the Socialists and Communists in Tapan to 
discontinue. J 

In the years that followed the Socialist International leaders 
opposed any attempts on the part of social-democratic parties 
and to members to establish contacts and co-operation with 
he Communists. Illustrative in this respect was the reaction of 
he SI leadership to the visit of a French Socialist Party delega- 
tion, headed by Guy Mollet, to the Soviet Union. The delegation 

77 f Zr I * October-November 196.3 on the invitation 
of the CPSU Central Committee. 

As a result of their talks, the leaders of the two parties declared 
mat they largely agreed on the necessity of international 
detente. While recognising their serious differences on ideological 
problems, they stressed the importance of uniting the efforts of 
! l,e Wwkm -' ;llS ""orking people, democratic and peace- 

loving forces in the struggle for peace, against all forms of ag- 
ression, and against the threat of a new world war 

The visit of the French delegation to Moscow was a topic of 
discussion at the meeting of the SI Bureau held in London in 
November 1963. According to a London Times correspondent 
German representatives . . . expressed strong misgivings about 
the French socialists' action".* The delegation headed by Guv 
Moflet was criticised for having agreed to visit the USSR on 
the invitation of the Central Committee of the CPSU and not 
on that of the government, and especially for the fact that file 
communique issued after their talks recognised the usefulness 
ot further contacts between the Socialists and the Communists 
I he criticism voiced by the SPD was supported by the delega- 
tion of the British Labour Party and by some other members of 
the SI Bureau. 

The Socialist Internationa l's journal regularly published anti- 
communist articles and documents. These gave special emphasis 
to the difficulties experienced by the world socialist system and 
the mternatioual communist movement, and suggested playim- 
on these difficulties in the interests of social-democracy and the 
Western states. 

The desire of the right wing to saddle all SI parties with an 



1 The Times, November 25, 1963, p. 6. 
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intransigent anti-communist policy was reflected in a resolution 
adopted by the SI Bureau on October 4, 1965. The Bureau 
discussed the results of the trips of the Japan Socialist Party's 
delegations to the Soviet Union and China and the statements 
made by Japanese Socialists as quoted in various newspapers. 
In its resolution the SI Bureau recalled the anti-communist theses 
of the International's 1951 policy-making declaration, stress- 
ing that since the declaration was approved by all SI member 
parties, the observance of its principles was binding on all of 
them. ''It follows from this Declaration;' the Bureau stressed, 
"that it is not permissible for parties which are members of the 
Socialist International, any more than it is permissible for indiv- 
idual members of fraternal Socialist parties, to identify them- 
selves with the policies, objectives and organisations of Commu- 
nism." The Bureau insisted that "the Japan Socialist Party ... be 
guided, in common with other parties, by the principle enun- 
ciated above". 1 

Relations between the socialist and the communist parties 
were also considered by the Tenth SI Congress in 1966. although 
this issue was not included in the agenda. Just as at the prev- 
ious congresses and meetings of the SI leaders, the majority of 
the delegates opposed co-operation \vith the communist parties. 
This was stated explicitly in the speeches of the then Chairman 
of the Socialist International, Bruno Pittermann, Willy Brandt, 
Pietro Nenni et al. 

The majority of the participants in the Rome Conference of 
the leaders of the Western European social-democratic parties 
held in January 1967 also supported and justified the anti-com- 
rnunist line pursued by the Socialist International and its mem- 
ber parties. 

The right-wing forces in the Socialist International became 
especially active during the new wave of anti-Sovietism and 
anti-communism that was launched by international reactionaries 
in connection with the events of 1968 in Czechoslovakia. They 
employed this campaign to intensify attacks on the Soviet Union 
and the communist parties. The August 1968 conference of 
the SI Council in Copenhagen, as well as the meetings of the 
SI Bureau and various conferences of social-democratic 



1 SI I, No. 21, 196-1, p. 227. 
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parties denounced the action taken by the five socialist countries 
and openly approved and supported the subversive activity of 
the opportunist, revisionist elements. 

The Special Socialist International Working Party on "De- 
velopments in Communist Countries and Parties" formed early 
in 1968 proved to be very active in carrying out its task. It pre- 
pared a special report and a resolution which were submitted 
for the consideration of the 11th SI Congress held in June 1960. 
It is significant that the report had been discussed and approved 
by the SI Bureau. The report, read at the Congress by Karl 
Czcrnetz, gave a distorted picture of the state of affairs in the 
socialist countries and the communist parties. The main idea 
behind the report was to provide additional substantiation of 
the alleged impossibility of co-operation between the Socialists 
and the Communists. The basic principles of the report were 
incorporated in a resolution submitted for the approval of the 

The resolution completely disregarded the new world realities 
and those in the international workers' movement. It is there- 
fore no accident that the resolution was opposed by many 
parties of the Socialist International. Although it was adopted 
by the Congress, it was nothing more than a truly Pyrrhic victory 
for the leaders of the Socialist International. It was approved 
by but nine out of the thirty-two full members of the Interna- 
tional. The delegations of other parties were cither absent when 
the vote was taken or abstained. As for the representatives of 
the Social-Democratic Party of Finland and the Japan Socialist 
Party, they openly refused to associate themselves with the reso- 
lution. 

The final tally signalled ;i serious setback for the right-wing 
leaders. It showed that a large number of parties represented 
at the Congress did not wish to tie their hands by a resolution 
aimed at maintaining the cold war climate in the workers' 
movement. Although many parties were hesitant to openly op- 
pose the anti-communist line of the International, they were 
nonetheless no longer willing (o identify themselves with a policy 
that impeded the struggle waged by the democratic forces and 
objectively served the interests of reaction and imperialism. 

1 Sec: SII } No. I I, 1969, pp. 138. 148. 
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As Alan Day, editor of the Socialist International's journal, 
was .subsequently to acknowledge, the anti-communist resolution 
adopted by the 11th SI Congress "did not conform to the actual 
facts of the political situation in Europe.,, Many .Social-Hemo- 
crals believed that the lime has come to revise the old posture". 1 



2. The Two Conflicting Tendencies 
in the Socialist International 

The late 1960s and early 1970s were marked by considerable 
changes in the world which had a great impact on social-demo* 
cratic parties and the Socialist International: the anti-communist 
tendencies in their ranks waned, while the drive for dialogue 
and unity of actions with the communist parties and the social- 
ist countries waxed. 

Important changes, which were to have considerable impact 
on international social- democracy as a whole, appeared in the 
policy of the French Socialist Party. Over a number of years 
the French Socialist Party was the arena of bitter struggle be- 
tween the advocates and the opponents of unity. In the late 1960s 
the advocates of the idea of co-operation among the working- 
class parlies gained the upper hand. The congress of the French 
Socialist Party which Was held in Issy-les-Moulineau in July 
1969, soon after the 11th SI Congress, declared capitalism the 
chief enemy and demanded the rejection of centrist combina- 
tions in favour of co-operation with the Communists. On the 
initiative of Guy Mollet and Alain Savary, the Congress resolved 
to launch a discussion with the Communist Party on the forms 
of struggle against the forces of capitalism, on the forms of 
transition to socialism and on the foundations of socialist society. 
In conformity with this resolution, the Socialists entered into 
negotiations with the French Communis Party on working out 
a platform for unity of actions, which resulted in the signing on 
June 27, 1972, of a joint governmental programme of the two 
parties. 

The co-operation between the Communists and the Socialists on 

the basis of a common programme promoted the rallying of 

x Sozialde7tiokralische Korrcspondenz, No. 9, 1972. 
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left-wing forces in France, consolidated their positions and un- 
dermined those of the bourgeois parties. 

Regardless of the Socialist International's interdiction, the 
Japan Socialist P^tty CijiJtiiiued its policy of cooperation with 
the Communists. The extraordinary Congress of the JSP held 
in January 1969 censured the anti-communist course of the 
Socialist International and openly declared that the Japanese 
Socialists would work to promote a change in the Socialist In- 
ternational's stand on this issue. The resolution of the Congress 
slated: "Although the Socialist International, from its anti- 
Communist standpoint is not necessarily playing a correct role, 
it is wrong to overlook that . . . within the organisation there 
is a new trend of discontent with the position it lias adhered 
td hitherto. . . The Party, firmly maintaining its basic position, 
will make efforts to correct and improve the present inclination 
of the Socialist International." 1 In its International Activity 
Plan adopted by the Congress the JSP proclaimed its intention 
to "expand its friendly relations with Socialist nations". Despite 
Certain difficulties., the JSP maintained co-operation with the 
Communists in Japan which caused a shift in the political ba- 
lance of forces in the country to the left. As a result, the left- 
wing forces scored major successes in the 1971-72 elections to 
local bodies of government. 

The co-operation between the Social-Democratic and the 
Communist parties of Finland continued throughout the 1970s, 
including within the government. Although this line met with 
considerable difficulties, it served to disprove the claims of the 
right that the joint governmental activity of the Socialists and 
Communists was unfeasible. 

In the same period, the Italian Socialist Party (ISP) showed 
greater inclination to co-operate with the Communists. The 
political bankruptcy of the left-of-ccntrc government and the 
pressure from the left forced the leadership of the party to 
withdraw from the government and search for new ways of solv- 
ing the problems Italy was faced with. This about-face in the 
positions of the ISP provoked the wrath of the right-wing So- 
cialists, especially the leaders of the old Social-Democratic Party, 
who in June 1969 withdrew from the ISP and founded their 
own organisation. Upon the withdrawal of the Social-Democrats, 
1 Sri, No. 6, 1969, p. 72. 
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the advocates of the working-class parties 1 unity acquired still 
greater weight in the Socialist Party. This was also fostered by 
the creation, following the regional elections of 1970. of bodies 
of local government headed by Communists and Socialists in 
three regions: Toscana, Emilia -Romagna and Umbrfa. 

In the early 1970s, important changes occurred in the Lu- 
xembourg Socialist Labour Party. For years it had been dominated 
by the right, who pursued an overtly anti-communist policy. 
However, this policy was repudiated by the vast majority of 
the delegates at the LSLP Congress held in December 1970. 
The Congress elected a new leadership and adopted a resolu- 
tion which called for the principles of co-operation with the 
Communists to be drafted both on the national and international 
scales. Discontent with this decision, the right wing withdrew 
from the party and created, in January 1972, their own organi- 
sation. 

This period witnessed acute internal strife on the issue of co- 
operation with the Communists also within the Belgian Social- 
ist Party. Such developments as the growing party crisis, the 
withdrawal of the left-wing Socialists from the Party, the wan- 
ing authority of the Party among the population, including the 
trade unionists, compelled the leadership of the BSP headed by 
L. Collard to recognise the need for an alliance of progressive 
forces based on co-operation among the Socialists, Communists 
and other democratic organisations. The unity of the left was 
the focus of attention of the Party Congress held in December 
1969. A resolution of the Congress underscored the importance 
of the unity of the left in the struggle for the establishment of 
genuine economic, social, cultural and political democracy. 

The tendency towards co-operation with the Communists 
made itself felt even in those parties of the Socialist Interna- 
tional (e.g. the socialist parties in Scandinavia, Great Britain, 
the FGR) whose leadership persisted in opposing the unity of 
actions with the communist parties. Many Socialists collaborated 
with the Communists at industrial enterprises and participated, 
side by side with the Communists, in the campaigns of solidarity 
with Vietnam, with the democratic forces in Chile, Portugal, 
Spain, with the peoples in Portuguese colonies fighting for their 
independence, as well as in the campaigns against the racist 
regimes in southern Africa. 
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Thus, despite the interdiction of the Socialist International 
and in defiance of the anti-communist resolution adopted by 
its 11th Congress, the drive for co-operation with the Commu- 
nists was growing, and an increasing Dumber of social-democratic 
parties were openly breaking off with the official policy of the 
Socialist International, making contacts with the communist 
parties and initiating various forms of united action with them, 

Social -democracy's attitude to the Communists became the 
topic of vigorous debate in the Socialist International's bodies, 
too. In December 1970, this issue was discussed at a special 
workshop organised by the Socialist International. The debates 
revealed the existence of three stands on co-operation with the 
Communists. The representative of the Unified Italian Social- 
ist Party (later renamed Democratic Socialist Party), was op- 
posed to all forms of contact and co-operation with the commu- 
nist parties. The representatives of the Italian Socialist Party and 
the Social-Democratic Party of Finland, on the contrary, support- 
ed the idea of co-operating with the Communists. The SPD 
representative Leo Bauer, who chaired the meeting, took a 
middle position. On the one hand, he denounced intransigent 
anti-communism. In tins connection he recalled the words of 
Willy Brandt, who warned of anti-communism being used by 
the conservative forces as a * 'camouflage for the struggle against 
every kind of progress' 1 . On the other hand, he pointed out "that 
there was no basis for ideological coexistence between socialists 
and communists. . . Go-operation with communists had to be 
limited to specific fields and have a purely practical character." 1 

The results of the discussion were remarkable in that, firstly, 
the Socialist International was again forced to publicly discuss 
the relations between socialist and communist parties and, sec- 
ondly, in that the parties which had a short while before 
pursued intransigent anti-communist policies began to consider 
the possibility of co-operating with the Communists on certain 
matters. 

The Helsinki Conference of the SI Council (May 1971) 
devoted much attention to the above issue, although officially it 
was not included in the agenda. Among other things which 
prompted this issue to be brought before the conference was the 

1 Socialist Affairs, No. 1. 1971, p. 23. 
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speech made by Leonid Brezhnev on May 14, 1971 in Tbilisi 
in which he again called on the leaders of the Socialist Interna- 
tional to join efforts in the struggle for peace and the peaceful 
solution of acute international disputes. Brezhnev said: "Coming 
out it favour of international security and peace, against aggres- 
sive encroachments on the independence and legitimate rights of 
the peoples, we are prepared to co-operate with all those orga- 
nisations and parties which in fact hold these goals as their own. 
Among other things, at the Congress we reaffirmed our positive 
attitude to the possible joint actions in the international arena 
with social-democratic parties." 1 Despite the fact that many of 
those who attended the Helsinki Conference took a negative 
stand on the prospects for co-operation with the Communists 
on a national scale, practically all the participants agreed that 
such co-operation was possible in the world arena, for example, 
in ensuring European security and in solving other urgent 
problems. The representatives of the Social-Democratic Party of 
Finland insisted on abandoning the outdated anti-communist 
posture. One of the leaders of the SDPF, Vaino Leskinen, stress- 
ing the importance of co-operation with the CPSU and the 
communist parlies of other socialist countries, said: "We have 
proposed establishing contacts between the social democratic 
parties and the leading parties of the socialist countries in Eastern 
Europe. We repeat this proposal now. Would it not be a mistake 
of historic proportions if this opportunity were neglected at 
a moment when there is such a clear desire for constructive co- 
operation?" 2 

Such statements attested that the policy towards developing 
contacts and co-operation with the Communists was gaining 
increasing recognition among the Social-Democrats. The right- 
wing Socialists experienced mounting difficulties in defending 
their intransigent anti-communist line. This was made manifest 
at the meeting of the SI Bureau in November 1971, According 
to Socialist Affairs, the Bureau decided to convene a special SI 
Conference in order to formulate a response to the proposals 
advanced by the Communists. It was the general view of the 



1 Leonid Brezhnev, Following Lenin's Course, Vol. 3, Politizdat, Mos- 
cow, 1973, p. 352 (in Russian). 

1 Socialist Affairs, No. 5-6, 1971, p. 104 
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Bureau that "the communist initiatives should be taken seriously 
and not dismissed as a propaganda manoeuvre". 1 

Ihe decision takea by the Bureau testifies to a dramatic shift 
m the positions of the International leadership: whereas only 
a short while before, at the Uth SI Congress held in 1969, the 
M leaders resolutely denied the possibility of co-operating with 

thought to the Communists' proposals on such co-operation. 
Hans Jamtschek Secretary of the Socialist Internationa], respond- 
ing to a West German correspondent's question, said: "I have 
always been in favour of a dialogue... I know of a number 
oi proposals, m particular for a dialogue between the Social- 
Democrats and the Communists. This is a highly important 
and useful idea, especially as regards the problem of European 
•security and co-operation. It will give us a better idea of each 

" diSPC] "~ ™ g 
That discarding of the Socialist International's former approach 
to the Communists was a must came to be acknowledged by 
some other SI leaders. For this reason, the SI Bureau, after 
debatmg this issue once again in April 1972, was compelled to 
resolve that member parties of the International should be 
tree to decide their own bilateral relations with other parties" a 
Ihis undoubtedly was one of the most important positive deci- 
sions taken by the Socialist International since its foundation. 
In fact, it signified the recognition of the bankruptcy of the So- 
cialist International^ former policy vis-a-vis the international 
communist movement. It was a major victory for the advocates 
of the untty of action of the workers' parties, ushering in a new 
stage in the development of the social-democratic and the inter- 
national working-class movements, a stage marked by a declining 
cold war among the workers' parties and an extension of their 
co-operation. 

After the Socialist International's ban on co-operation with 
communist parties was lifted, contacts between and joint actions 
of Socialists and Communists in the international arena inten- 
ded. Ihis is evidenced by the increasing number of meetings 

* Ibid., No. 12, 1971, p. 221. 
1 New Times, No. 23, June 1972, p. 13. 
1 Socialist Affairs, No. 5, 1972, p. 94. 
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between representatives of social-democratic parties and the 
communist parties of the socialist countries, as well as by the 
joint participation of Socialists and Communists in various 
international conferences and other events. Thus, apart from 
Communists, the World Congress of Peace Forces held in Mos- 
cow in the autumn of 1973 was attended by the representatives 
of 49 socialist and social-democratic parties and movements. 
Many Socialists took part in the deliberations of the First and 
Second Assemblies of Public Forces for Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe. The socialist parties of Belgium, Italy and Fiance, 
the Social-Democratic Party of Finland and the British La- 
bour Party sent their official representatives to the Second As- 
sembly held in 1975. 

Contacts between the social-democratic parties of a number of 
countries and the Communist Party of the Soviet Union expand- 
ed, A delegation of French Socialists headed by Frangois Mit- 
terrand made an official visit to Moscow in 1975, followed by 
a delegation of Spanish Socialists, headed by Felipe Gonzalez, 
in December 1977, and a delegation of the leaders of the Nor- 
wegian Labour Party in May 1979. Many Social-Democrats 
were present in Moscow for the 60th anniversary celebration of 
the October Revolution in 1977. In turn, CPSU delegations 
went to foreign countries to meet with the leaders of social-dem- 
ocratic parties, including the British Labour Party (in October 
1976). the Social-Democratic Party of Finland (in March 1978), 
and the Belgian Socialist Party (in September 1978). In the 
1970s, the representatives of the CPSU for the first time attended 
the socialist congresses in Belgium (1974), Great Britain (1977) 
and France (1979). 

The outcome of some of the conferences of the leaders of so- 
cial-democratic parties also testified to positive shifts occurring 
in the Socialist International and its member parties. The leaders 
of the socialist parties of France, Italy, Belgium, Spain, Greece 
and Portugal, who gathered in May 1975 in France, all support- 
ed co-operation with the Communists. Commenting on the re- 
sults of the discussion, Francois Mitterrand said that there was 
c: solid cement" among those present, consisting of "the choice 
of socialism, the choice of uniting the peoples' forces with 
the political parties representing the workers and the masses". 1 
1 Quoted in: The New York Times, May 26, 1975, p. 3. 
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On January 18-19, 1976, the leaders of 18 socialist and social- 
democratic parties met in Helsingor. According to press reports, 
.some of the conference participants supported co-operation with 
the Communists in spile of the efforts of opponents of the policy 
of unity. Their stand was officially supported by the subsequent 
conference of the representatives of socialist parties held in 
Paris on January 24-25 and attended by the leaders of the So- 
cialists in France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, Luxemburg 
and Greece. 

It would be certainly misleading to say that all the social- 
democratic leaders who participated in the Paris Conference 
were already prepared to unconditionally embark upon the road 
towards an honest and stable alliance with the Communists. 
Nonetheless, there is no doubt that the Conference highlighted 
positive shifts in the positions of a number of socialist parties. 
Francois Mitterrand, for instance, made a statement to the effect 
that the alliance of the left-wing forces was a necessary stage 
in die transition to a truly democratic, and consequently, to a 
socialist society. Until the wage-earners had united, he said, the 
capitalist class in power would employ society in its own interests. 
Those who believe that the French Socialist Party could single- 
handedly resolve all problems "indulge in sectarianism negating 
the historical reality". 1 

Even those members of the Socialist International who opposed 
co-operating with the Communists in their own countries recog- 
nised the need for such co-operation in some other countries. 
Thus, Willy Brandt conceded that the restoration of democracy 
in Chile would be achieved when all democratic forces united 
in order to overthrow the military dictatorship. Proceeding from 
this premise, the SI leadership organised a Conference on Fu- 
ture Perspectives for Chile in Amsterdam in 1977. All the parties 
of the Popular Unity Front, including the Communist Parly, 
were invited to the Conference. Commenting on this event, 
Bernt Carlsson observed: "This was the first occasion since 1922 
that a meeting of our International was attended also by repre- 
sentatives of a Communist party."- 



1 See: R. Lowenthal (Ed.), Demokratkcher Sozialismus in den ackti- 
siger Jahren, Cologne, 1979, pp. 224, 227. 
3 Socialist A! fairs, No. U 1979, p. 14. 
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The new tendencies in the activity of the social-democratic 
parties and the Socialist International vividly manifested them- 
selves in their positive response to the initiatives advanced by 
the USSR and other socialist countries on matters related to 
the all-European conference and other complex and important 
problems of safeguarding peace, consolidating detente and achiev- 
ing disarmament. 

Commenting on the relations between the social-democratic 
and communist parties, the leader of Finnish Social-Democrats, 
Kalevi Sorsa told the 13th SI Congress that in the past few 
years dialogue between the Social-Democrats and Communists had 
been developing successfully. He remarked that the Finnish So- 
cial-Democratic Party had discussed various problems, including 
those related to safeguarding peace, with the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and the ruling parties of other Eastern 
European countries. "We can summarize our report of these 
discussions," he said, "by saying that they have been of benefit 
and have vindicated the initial advances that we made ten 
years ago." 1 Sorsa commented on the positive effect of the Ber- 
lin Conference of the Communist Parties of Europe (1976) and 
called upon his colleagues in the Socialist International to de- 
velop contacts and co-operation with the Communists. 

An important landmark in the history of the Socialist Inter- 
national was its Disarmament Conference held in Helsinki in 
April 1978. It was remarkable that for the first time in the In- 
ternational's history its social-democratic leadership invited a 
Soviet representative to attend its conference. Speaking before 
the Conference, Boris Pononiarcv, alternate member of the Pol- 
itical Bureau and Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
outlined the positions of the CPSU and the Soviet stale on the 
problem of disarmament. 

The Socialist International journal gave an overall positive 
nwssment to the participation of the CPSU delegation in the 
Conference and to the initiatives it advanced. The author of 
the article, Reimund Seirfehnnn of the SPD, wrote: "...The 
offer of the USSR or rather of the Soviet Communist Party has 
opened up an important perspective which the Socialist Inter- 
national member organisations cannot avoid. . ." z 

T Ibid., No. 1. 1977. p. It. 
ibid., No. % 1078. p. 99. 
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Thus, the numerous developments of the 1970s show that not 
only individual social-democratic parties hut the Socialist Inter- 
national itself began to recognise the need for contacts and certain 
forms of co-operation with the Communists in solving the many 
urgent problems facing the workers' movement, primarily, the 
problem of ensuring world peace and international security. 

The emergence within social-democratic ranks of a tendency 
towards contacts and co-operation with the communist parties 
is undoubtedly of great importance. The further growth of this 
tendency can affect the alignment of forces in individual 
countries and in the world arena. In this connection the ques- 
tion arises as to whether this tendency Is really meaningful and 
promising or whether it is merely a transient phenomenon in 
the life of social-democracy. 

Upon analysis, the changes in the positions of individual so- 
cial-democratic parties and their International turn out to be as 
a whole not accidental shifts caused by temporary, transient 
factors. They are engendered by complex and profound changes 
in the objective conditions of the development of the workers* 
and the social-democratic movements in the 1970s. 

The factors that caused the positive changes in the positions 
of social-democracy can be divided roughly into three main 
groups: (1) the exacerbation of economic and social contradic- 
tions and the intensification of the class struggle in the capitalist 
countries; (2) the important switch from cold war to peaceful 
coexistence in international relations and the relaxation of in- 
ternational tensions; (3) the persistent efforts of the communist 
parties towards rallying all democratic forces. 
These factors merit a more detailed analysis. 
The exacerbation of economic and social contradictions, re- 
cession, the growing rate of unemployment, the feeling of in- 
security — all this had an enormous impact on the masses in cap- 
italist countries. Many workers began to shake off the illusions 
which for many years had been instilled in their minds by the 
bourgeois ideologists and social-democratic leaders. Reality itself 
proved that the workers would be able to satisfy their demands 
and defend their interests only through struggle. For this strug- 
gle to be successful, the unity of the working class and the joint 
action of workers ot different political orientations are vita!. 
Up against this, many blue- and white-collar workers began to 
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realise that the onslaught of the monopolies could be repelled 
only by the united action of the workers. This realisation pro- 
moted efforts towards healing the split in the trade-union 
movement, towards co-operation among the trade unions of 
different political orientations. This was especially obvious in 
Finland, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal and Japan. In some of 
the countries where social-democratic leaders opposed co-operat- 
ing with the Communists (e.g. in Britain and the FRG), the ban 
on communist participation in the reformist trade unions was 
partially lifted. 

The 1970s were also marked by substantial changes in the 
international trade-union movement; the tendency towards co- 
operation among the trade unions of various political orienta- 
tions was appreciably reinforced, Of great importance for the 
international working-class movement was the meeting of the 
leaders of the trade-union centres of European countries (ex- 
cept Greece, Spain and Portugal) which took place on Janu- 
ary 19, 1974 in Geneva. It was the first meeting since 1949 of 
the leaders of the World Federation of Trade Unions, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, the Inter- 
national Labour Conference and independent trade unions. The 
first European trade-union summit showed that the co-operation 
of trade unions of various orientations Is not only desirable but 
quite feasible. It goes without saying that these changes in the 
European trade-union movement helped grease the way for pos- 
itive shifts in social-democratic parties too. 

During this same period the Social-Democrats became increas- 
ingly critical of and disappointed with the policies of the social- 
democratic parties and demanded more decisive measures to 
curb the monopolies. Many workers, among them members 
of social -democratic parlies and trade unions, came to realise 
that their goals could be attained only through working out a 
new strategy of struggle grounded in the unity of all wor- 
kers, in the alliance of the left-wing forces and close co-operation 
among the workers' parties, and not by maintaining class peace 
and co-operation with bourgeois parties. 

As a result of growing economic and social difficulties, in- 
tensified class struggle and a certain shift to the left in the align- 
ment of political forces, the right-wing forces became more active 
too, and various neo-fascist groups and trends emerged, This 
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was bound to have an effect on the social democratic parties. 
The point is that certain circles of monopoly bourgeoisie rely 
on the neo-fascist and other reactionary forces in the struggle 
against the workers' and democratic movements. It is only na- 
tural that expanded activity of the right-wing, pro-fascist forces 
in Italy, Belgium, Denmark, the FRG and elsewhere compels 
the Social-Democrats and their leaders to look for ways and 
means of preventing the resurrection of the past. They remem- 
ber only too well that the major causes of the fascists coming to 
power in Germany and several other countries in the 1930s 
included the split in the workers 1 movement, the lack of unity 
among the left and hostility between the Social-Democrats and 
the Communists. 

In September 1979, Dieter Scholz, leader of the West Berlin 
Young Socialists Organisation, declared; "Wc nil know that 
anti-communism is one of the fundamental elements of the fas- 
cist ideology. And we all know that anti-communism was an 
important means for preparing the fascist attack on the Soviet 
Union. Today we see that anti-communism is once again being 
elevated to the rank of a state doctrine. . . The maintenance of 
anti-communism as a state doctrine prevents the creation of 
long-term prospects for peace and peaceful co-operation in 
Central Europe. That is why the fight against fascism and war 
now also means a fight against the anti-communist ideology.'' 1 

The crisis of the bourgeois political system and the increased 
political instability in a number of Western European countries 
has engendered terrorism and has invigorated the activity of 
all kinds of extremist organisations and groups which often 
operate under leftist slogans and declarations (as is the case in 
Italy, Spain. Portugal and some other countries). The struggle 
against these organisations and movements opens up new possi- 
bilities for co-operation between the Communists and the Social- 
ists. The principled stand of the communist parties in defence 
of democratic freedoms and institutions is conducive to the elim- 
ination of mutual hostility and mistrust between Communists and 
Socialists, to their drawing together and their unity of action. 

The September 1970 victory gained by the Popular Unity 
Front in Chile which united under a single banner Socialists. 

1 World Marxist Review, No. G, 1080, p. 73. 
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Radicals and Communists, made a great impression on inter- 
national, and especially Western European, social-democracy. 
The Front served as an example of the effective unity of action 
of Socialists and Communists and demonstrated the great im- 
portance of such unity for the victory of the left at elections and 
for effecting far-reaching social and economic transformations 
in the interest of the working people. 

The unity of action of Communists and Socialists in a number 
of countries and their successful joint struggle disproved various 
theoretical arguments of the right-wing Socialists claiming that 
such unity was unfeasible, that it could only do harm to the 
democratic forces and have a pernicious effect on the activity 
of the social-democratic parties. However, as was proved in 
France. Chile, Japan, Finland, Italy and a number of other 
countries, unity of action is of benefit not only for Communists 
but for Socialists as well. 1 

International detente was a particularly important factor re- 
sponsible for the positive shifts in the social-democratic ranks. 
The told war was the major obstacle barring the way towards 
establishing contact and the unity of actions ol MniaUlrinonaiic 
and communist parties. During the cold war the Social-Demo- 
crats, intimidated by the alleged threat of Soviet aggression, con- 
centrated their efforts on reaching an alliance with the bourgeois 
pajties in order to set up a "national front" for "saving the 
nation". Detente and the peaceful policy pursued by the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries shattered the anti-Soviet and 
anti-communist myths engendered by the cold war. Increasing 
numbers of Social-Democrats and their leaders began to realise 
that alleged Soviet aggression was a pure invention and that 
it was not the Communists but the forces of reaction and impe- 
rialism that were the enemies of social-democracy. 

The many years of active struggle waged by the communist 
parties for uniting the actions of the working class also had a 
great impact on the social-democratic posture. The Communists 
helped bring down the fence, which had for many years sepa- 

1 For instance, in 1973 the leader of the French Socialist Party, 
Francois Mitterrand, observed that "the Socialist Parly, regenerated and 
renewed, has never felt as strongly a, at the present, thanks to the union 
of the left and its common programme". (Socialist Affairs, No. 1, 1973, 

P. 9.) 
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rated the communist and ttie social-democratic parties, by em- 
ploying a creative approach to the problems of class struggle 
in modern conditions and making constructive proposals lor 
joint action, and not merely by advancing the slogan of unity. 

Cognisant of the important changes reverberating throughout 
the world and the new prospects which unfolded before the 
international workers 1 and communist movements, the commun- 
ist parties adopted a new approach to a number of questions on 
which they had once had irreconcilable differences with the 
Socialists. Among them were the possibility for peaceful tran- 
sition to socialism, the attitude to bourgeois democracy and re- 
forms under capitalism, and the possibility of preventing a new 
world war. The unity of actions of Communists and Socialists 
was also helped along by tire vigorous efforts of the communist 
parties to map out programmes for struggle against monopolies 
and programmes for structural reforms which were in harmony 
with many of the social-democratic proposals on limiting the 
omnipotence of monopolies and defending the workers' interests. 

Taking into consideration the new conditions of class struggle, 
the communist parties persistently sought to expand contacts 
and co-operation with social-democratic parties. Their efforts 
were crowned with particular success in those capitalist countries 
{France, Italy, Finland, Spain and Japan) where the Commu- 
nists have strong roots among the working class. The communist 
parties in socialist countries have also worked tirelessly towards 
this goal. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union provided an 
example of enterprising and purposeful activity. The principled 
and. at the same time, flexible approach adopted by the CPSU 
enabled it to establish contacts with the social-democratic par- 
ties in a number of countries. Between 1971 and 1975, the CPSU 
was host to fifteen delegations of various socialist parties. This 
period was marked by the successful development of the CPSTTs 
ties with the socialist parties in Japan, Belgium, Finland, France, 
Britain and some other countries. Commenting on the impor- 
tance of these contacts, the delegations of the CPSU and the 
Belgian Socialist Party in their joint communique issued on No- 
vember 9, 1972 pointed out: "In the course of their talks the 
delegations came to the conclusion that to promote the cause ot 
peace, democracy and social progress, a positive approach should 
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be taken to action, aimed at uniting the effort, of — is. 
and socialist parties and other progress and democrats 

^meeting between Genera, Secretary of the CPSU ^cntca. 

Committee Leonid Brezhnev and the members the SI Stady 

Grout, on Disarmament which took place on October 1, l»A 
Id fresh evidence of the Soviet Cont.nun.st Par y « h- 
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Xhc Socialist 1 —ahjf, H 

thw was the first ever official visit ot a oockium. 

S£U to the Soviet Union to meet Jfc to 
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to Socialists and this 

*£tforc us that are vitally important for the destunes of all 
" Thm" the tendency toward, co-operation between the Social- 

international workers' movement. 

3. Difficulties for Achieving Unity 

and the Communist Policy on the Issue 

While noting the positive shifts in the ***-r* *jj 
STiSSJ wtTmtp^ .he efforts towards unity of actions 



* Prauda, April 27, 1972. 
» Pravda, October 2, 1979. 
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of the Communists and Social-Democrats. It should be pointed 
out that the anti-communist activity of the right-wing 
Socialists did not cease when the Socialist International lifted 
the ban on co-operation with the communist parties. More, faced 
by a situation where gravitation towards co-operation was grow- 
ing and the possibilities for it became more realistic, many right- 
wing Social-Democrats made vigorous efforts in order to nip this 
tendency in the bud. Ian Mikardo, a prominent figure in the 
British Labour Party, commenting on the results of the 13th ST 
Congress, wrote: "A few of the social democrats are less interest- 
ed in furthering social democracy than in combating commu- 
nism." 1 

The leaders of the social-democratic parties of the FRG, Aus- 
tria, Sweden and some other countries not only were against joint 
actions with the communist parties in their countries, but also 
tried to pressure the SI member parties already co-operating with 
the Communists into rejecting this course. 

The views of the right-wing Socialists had a great impact 
on the Socialist International's positions on the struggle unfolding 
in such countries as France, Italy, Spain and Portugal. In the 
1970s the situation in these countries was ripe for co-operation 
between the Socialists and Communists, for a left victory in par- 
liamentary elections, and for the creation of governments head- 
ed by the representatives of workers' parties. However, the So- 
cialist International, while proclaiming its support to the workers' 
and democratic movement, opposed the participation of Com- 
munists in the governments of these countries. 

Phis can be exemplified in particular by the policy of the So- 
cialist International vis-a-vis Portugal during an acute political 
crisis brought about by the withdrawal of Socialists from the 
government in the summer of 1975. The SI Bureau in its state- 
ment on this crisis openly acknowledged that the International' - 
objective was not only to prevent the strengthening of the right- 
wing, pro-fascist forces in the country but also to hamper the 
consolidation of the left-wing, communist forces.- 

While in a number of countries contacts between the workers' 
organisations and the unity of action were growing, the right wing 

1 Tribune, December 10, 197G, p. 12. 

' See: Socialist Affairs, No. 4, 1975, p. 79. 
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of the Socialist International sought to use this co-operation to 
the detriment of the Communists. More to the point, in certain 
countries, such as France, Finland and Italy, the Socialists were 
trying to overcome the difficulties tliey were confronted with and 
to' enhance their influence among the masses with the help and 
at the expense of the: communist parties. Describing the position 
of the right-wing Socialists on this issue, the Socialist Internation- 
al journal wrote that co-operation with the Communists was 
possible only provided it led to the consolidation of "democratic , 
i.e., social-democratic forces. 1 

At the same time, the Social-Democrats in many countries made 
great efforts to force Communists into serious ideological and 
political concessions by playing on their desire for co-operation. 
The leaders of the socialist parties unequivocally gave to under- 
stand that they would be ready to co-operate with the communist 
parties provided the latter refused to support the Soviet Union 
and the other socialist countries and rejected some of their ideo- 
logical tenets which were unacceptable to the Social-Democrats, 
such as the theory of socialist revolution, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, proletarian internationalism, and Leninism. 

In other words they sought to push the Communists down 
ihe road of social-democratic degeneration. 

The right-wing leaders of the Socialist International continued 
to openlv interfere in the internal affairs of the socialist countries 
on the plea of defending human rights. For instance, the bl 
Bureau, at its meeting held on March 30, 1977, approved a spe- 
cial statement on the situation in Czechoslovakia which vindicat- 
ed the subversive activities of the authors of the so-called Charter 
77 manifesto. A similar statement on the situation in Poland 
adopted by the SI Presidium on December 29, 1981 is another 
example of such interference. It goes without saying that state- 
ments of this kind do not help the overcoming of mtstrust be- 
tween the social-democratic and the communist parties and or- 
ganisations. , 

In a bid to weaken the influence of the Communists throughout 
the world, the right-wing leaders of the Socialist International 
also make the most of the difficulties and differences that have 
occurred in the international communist movement. 



1 Socialist Affairs, No. 1, 1976, p. 17. 
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It would be unjust to disregard the fact that closer co-opera- 
tion between Socialists and Communists is also hampered by 
their radically different approaches to present-day capitalism, so- 
cialism and the ways of transforming capitalist society. Apart 
from real differences in ideological and polit.cal positions there 
are many artificial ones, created by right-wing, antt-conunumst 
elements. The latter wittingly distort the positions of the Com- 
numists and ascribe to them views and ideas which the Com- 
munists have never adhered to or long ago rejected. Thus they 
often resort to allegations that Communists are enemies of de- 
mocracy since they advocate the need, in the period of transition 
from capitalism to socialism, for replacing the power of the bour- 
geoisie and reactionaries by the power of the working class allied 
with other working people, i.e. the power described by the foun- 
ders of scientific socialism as the dictatorship of the proletariat 
In the communist perception, the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is not the rejection of democracy but, on the contrary, a new type 
of democracy, more advanced than the one existing m the capi- 
talist countries. It is well known that the democratic institutions, 
as well as the so-called democratic, legal state are employed by 
Big Business, the capitalist monopolies, to safeguard their own mer- 
cenary interests, wealth and privileges, to protect the existing sys- 
tem of ownership and economic relations which engender social 
inequality and the exploitation of man by man. Only the power 
of the workers, the Communists hold, can put an end to the un- 
fair economic and political system, only this power can ensure 
true democracy for the working people and in the interests o 
the working people, and liberate them from the oppression and 
the arbitrary rule of Big Business. 

While the true, principled positions of the Communists are ig- 
nored, such views are ascribed to them which make them out as 
enemies of democracy in general. 

Thus, the German social-democratic authors Gerhard Wuthc 
and Heinz Junker write: "Political discussion between proponents 
of different points of view is apparently possible. However, until 
the official communist policy persists in its undemocratic positions 
there can be no rapprochement between the Communists and 
the democratic Socialists. 1 ' 1 

i Bemokrathche Geselhchaft. Konsensus und Konflikt, Part 1, Mu- 
nich-Vienna, 1975, p. 159. 
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The social-democratic parties make efforts to counteract the 
consolidation of the communist parties' positions among the work- 
ing class and other strata of the population. They seek to per- 
petuate their own positions in those countries where they ate 
at the helm of the workers' and democratic movements and to 
broaden their influence in those countries where they are not as 
strong. 

The same pattern of social-democratic behaviour can be ob- 
served in the developing countries, where the Socialist Interna- 
tional and its member parties seek to counteract the growing in- 
fluence of the Communists. 

Various international conflicts in the Middle East, Asia, Africa 
and Latin America have complicated the relations between so- 
cial-democratic and communist parties. By aggravating relations 
between states, including those between states belonging to the 
two opposed systems, they contribute to the revival of sentiments 
and views typical of the cold war days and prevent the Social 
Democrats from discarding old anti-communist dogmas. Any ag- 
gravation of the international situation is used by the right-wing 
Social-Democrats to stem the tendency towards the unity of action 
of the workers' parties and organisations, and to reiterate their 
old allegations that co-operation between the Socialists and the 
Communists is unfeasible. 

Lastly, it should be noted that certain sectarian tendencies 
which still occur among the Communists also hamper the over- 
coming of hostility and mistrust between the Social-Democrats 
and the Communists. 

The foregoing shows that there are numerous and serious fac- 
tors promoting anti-communist views and prejudices among so- 
cial-democracy. Therefore, one should take a sober view of things 
without cherishing illusions that these factors can be easily re- 
moved and that the social-democratic parties will readily reject 
their anti-communist views and join in the active struggle waged 
by the Communists. The situation is much more complicated and 
the problems to be solved arc much more difficult. 

This is borne out, for instance, by the fact that in late 1970s 
and early 1980s the social-democratic parties' tendency towards 
developing contacts and co-operation with the Communists start- 
ed to subside while the anti-communist sentiments in the So- 
cialist International and some of its member parties mounted. 



Thus, the relations between the French Socialist and Com- 
munist parties sharply deteriorated and the antagonisms between 
them became more acute. This led to the virtual collapse of their 
alliance which had been based on the joint governmental pro- 
gramme of 1972. Infighting considerably weakened the left and 
was one of the reasons behind its defeat in the 1978 elections. 
The French example shows that the problem is not only to over- 
come the long-standing mistrust and hostility in the ranks of 
the workers' movement and promote co-operation between the 
Socialists and the Communists, but also to safeguard their alli- 
ance and turn it into a stable and effective factor of social devel- 
opment. 

In the late 1970s, the new leadership of the Italian Socialist 
Party, headed by Bettino Craxi, took, to the detriment of the vital 
interests of the Italian working people, a rigid anti-communist 
stand. The Italian socialist leaders not only refused to expand 
the area of co-operation with the Communists, including in the 
government, but also started to bar the way towards the unity of 
action in such traditional areas as trade unions, municipalities 
and regional juntas. 

A certain shift to the right was also displayed by the activity 
of the Japan Socialist Party. It was now dominated by the forces 
opposing co-operation with the Japanese Communist Party. 
Turning a blind eye to the positive results of this co-operation, 
the leaders of the Socialist Party opted for a new bloc which 
would include the Komeito Party and the Democratic Socialist 
Party and excluded communist participation. 

The Socialist Party of Portugal pursued an anti-unity policy. 
On the eve of the October 1980 elections, the Socialist Party 
rejected the proposal of the Communist Party to form a united 
bloc to combat the right-wing bourgeois forces. The split in the 
ranks of the left played into the hands of the right and promoted 
their victory at the elections. 

Anti-communist tendencies also persisted in many other member 
parties of the Socialist International. The leadership of some par- 
ties blocked all attempts on the part of individual Social-Demo- 
crats and social-democratic organisations to enter into some form 
of co-operation with the Communists. Thus, in 1977, the SPD 
excluded from its ranks K. Benneter, head of the Young Social- 
ists organisation, for his advocating the idea that co-operation 
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with the Communists in the struggle for peace and disarmament 
was possible. In 1978, the SPD expelled the Chairman of the 
Socialist Union of Higher School Students, Jansen. 

Additional difficulties arose in the way of dialogue, contacts 
and co-operation between the Socialists and the Communists in 
connection with the developments in Poland, The right wing 
of the Socialist International and its member parties gave full 
play to these developments to intensify their anti-communist 
attacks. 

These and other developments serve to illustrate the complexi- 
ty of the relations between the Socialists and the Communists 
and the seriousness of the obstacles barring the way towards 
overcoming mutual mistrust and, at times, overt hostility between 
them. 

Yet, no matter how complicated the problem and how great 
the difficulties preventing its solution, it would be hardly proper 
to conclude that it is altogether impossible to heal the split and 
calm the internal strife within the international workers' 
movement. 

Today, despite the profound differences between the Commu- 
nists and the Socialists, they have some common or similar po- 
sitions to enable them to co-operate on a wide range of issues, 
both in individual countries and in the international arena. 

It should be noted that this is recognised even by those par- 
ties and leaders who a short while ago opposed the idea of co- 
operation. Typical in this respect is the pamphlet The Dilemma 
of Eurocommunism published in 1980 by the British Labour Par- 
ty. Its authors recognise that the Social-Democrats and the Com- 
munists share quite a number of views and that it is vital to 
heal the "great split" that occurred in the international workers* 
movement between 1919 and 1921. 

To judge from experience, in the current context co-operation 
between the Social-Democrats and the Communists can be main- 
tained in various forms and at various levels, including co-opera- 
don among political parties (for instance, in France), co-opera- 
tion among district and regional organisations (for instance, in 
Italy), and co-operation between party cells in the enterprises, 
communities, trade unions and other organisations. This last 
form of co-operation can be observed in many countries, includ- 
ing those whose social-democratic party leaders officially prohibit 
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their party members and organisations co-operation with the 
Communists. 

Co-operation between the Socialists and the Communists can 
be maintained, first of all, in such large workers' organisations 
as trade unions, as well as in other public organisations, includ- 
ing youth, women's and co-operative organisations, and in move- 
ments organised by the environmentalists, the champions of 
peace and disarmament, etc. 

The Social-Democrats and the Communists also co-operate 
in municipal bodies. In a number of countries, such as France, 
Spain, Italy, Finland and Japan, tins form of co-operation has 
acquired great importance. It takes place also in some other coun- 
tries where parties lack unity at the national level, for instance, 
in Holland, Switzerland, Luxembourg and Belgium. In Spain, 
as a result of the 1979 elections to local bodies, Socialists and 
Communists came to dominate the municipalities in which live 
more than 70 per cent of the country's population. 

The differences in the background against which the working- 
class movement unfolds in capitalist countries, the different cor- 
relation of political and class forces in these countries and the 
historical and national specifics of the class struggle determine 
the differences, at times substantial, in the concrete platforms of 
united action which can provide a basis for co-operation among 
various parties and trends in the working-class movement. It 
is obvious that a broad programme of co-operation which is prac- 
ticable, for instance, in France would not work in some other 
countries which lack the necessary objective and subjective condi- 
tions for such co-operation. 

The programme of struggle for the satisfaction of the immedi- 
ate demands of the workers (such as higher wages, secure jobs, 
a shorter working day, better working and housing conditions, 
etc.) and for democratic rights and freedoms can obviously pro- 
vide an easily and universally acceptable basis for co-operation. 
Experience shows that the Socialists and the Communists actual- 
ly co-operate, often in defiance of bans imposed by social- 
democratic leaders, in the struggle for satisfaction of workers' 
demands. 

Of overriding importance in the current context is the struggle 
for implementing a programme of broad democratic reforms, 
such as nationalising individual monopolies and industries, install- 
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ing democratic control over the nationalised enterprises, effect- 
ing a reform of the tax and public investment systems, a reform 
of public education, health care, social welfare,, etc. Fiance is 
an example of such co-operation today. The unity of left -wing 
forces secured for them a victory at the 1981 presidential and 
parliamentary elections. It was for the first time in the history 
of France that a Socialist — Francois Mitterrand — was elected 
President, and a socialist government, in which Communists have 
several seats, was formed. 1 The victoiy of the left-wing forces and 
their co-operation in the parliament and the government creat- 
ed propitious conditions for passing important legislation and 
effecting major reforms in the interests of the working people. 
Under the new legislation, a number of major monopolies and 
26 private banks have been nationalised. This considerably limits 
the sphere of action of Big Business and provides better opportu- 
nities for the state to control the country's economy. A special 
tax has been imposed on the income of the highest-paid groups 
of tlie population. Deductions from the profits of oil monopolies 
and banks have been increased. The new law on amnesty includes 
a clause on restoring rights to all trade-union activists illegally 
dismissed from their jobs for organising strikes and other pro- 
test campaigns in recent years. 'The State Security Court has 
been dissolved. The new law on decentralisation has broadened 
the rights of local self-government bodies and restricted those 
of the prefects appointed by the government. The retirement 
age has been lowered to 60. Measures have been mapped out 
to gradually reduce the working week and efforts are being 
taken to combat unemployment. 

These actions by President Mitterrand and the French gov- 
ernment signalled a new stage in the development of the social- 
ist movement not only in France but throughout Western Europe. 

Analysing the French experience, every true Socialist and So- 
cial-Democrat is bound to realise that in order to reach the so- 
cialist goals they proclaim it is essential to radically change the 
alignment of political and class forces in society. It stands to 

1 It is a well known fact that the US Administration tried to pre- 
vent the French from incorporating Communists into the new govern- 
ment. The Department of State even took the liberty of officially warn- 
ing France against it. However, US pressure was repulsed by President 
Mitterrand. 
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reason that socialist goals cannot be achieved in alliance with 
the bourgeois parties and on the basis of class peace and social 
partnership. It is imperative to break off with the bourgeois forces 
and parties and establish a new bloc of social and political 
forces, an alliance involving Communists and other members of 
the left wing. Only a union of left-wing forces can isolate and 
weaken the forces of the bourgeoisie and reaction and make ge- 
nuine anti-capitalist transformations possible. 

It is certainly not easy for many Social-Democrats to decide 
to break off with the bourgeois forces and parties and establish 
durable co-operation with the Communists and other members 
of the left wing. They have become too much accustomed to 
the theory and practice of class peace, many of them gaining 
no small personal benefit from it. 

But if Social-Democrats do wish to build a socialist society (and 
not only talk about it), sooner or later they will have to accept the 
indisputable truth which has already been recognised by the 
French Socialists: the advance towards socialism is impossible 
without dissociation from the bourgeois reactionary forces, with- 
out a strong front of left-wing forces, and without co-operation 
with the Communists. 

An especially important platform for the joint actions of the 
Social-Democrats and Communists is the struggle for peace, de- 
tente and disarmament. The aggravation of international ten- 
sions, primarily caused by US policy, increasing military expendi- 
tures, escalation of the arms race, and the development of new 
types of mass destruction weapons all pose an enormous threat 
to world peace and the security of nations. Workers' parties and 
organisations of various political orientations are equally interest- 
ed in checking mankind's movement towards a nuclear catastro- 
phe and saving modern civilisation and life on earth. 

This was once again emphasised at the 26th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. It is noteworthy that the 
leaders of the Socialist International received the initiatives ad- 
vanced by the GPSU with great interest. For the first time in 
the history of the Socialist International, its official organ pub- 
lished a part of the CPSU Central Committee's report to the 
Congress, viz. the section dealing with the GPSU's contacts with 
the social-democratic parties and the Socialist International, in 
which the desire was expressed to develop co-operation with 
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them on matters related to preventing war and strengthening 
peace. 

The Socialist International journal also published information 
on the CPSU Central Committee's letter of May 14, 1981 to 
the Socialist International and its major parties, a letter explain- 
ing the Soviet Union's position on disarmament and other inter- 
national problems and calling, among other things, for a freeze in 
the number of nuclear missiles in Europe. 1 

As subsequent developments were to show, the leaders of the 
Socialist International and its member parties realise that today 
it is impossible to secure peace and disarmament without the 
participation of, or, even more so, acting against the Soviet Un- 
ion. For this reason in recent years top officials of social-democrat- 
ic parties have made frequent visits to Moscow to meet with rep- 
resentatives of the CPSU. In 1981, for instance, such prominent 
public figures as Olof Palme, Willy Brandt and Michael Foot 
made visits to the USSR. In the same year, CPSU delegations were 
invited to attend the congresses of the British Labour Party (Sep- 
tember 27-October 2), the Spanish Socialist Labour Party {Oc- 
tober 21-24) and the French Socialist Party (October 23-25). 

Speaking at the Moscow luncheon given in honour of Willy 
Brandt. Leonid Brezhnev said: "We appreciate the participation 
of Social-Democrats and Socialists of many countries in the 
struggle against the arms race and the threat of nuclear war 
and for strengthening peace, and are always ready to co-operate 
in this noble endeavour." 2 

Boris Ponomarcv, speaking at the ceremonial session held to 
mark the 165th anniversary of the birth and the 100th anni- 
versary of the death of Karl Marx, pointed out that "the 
CPSU develops fruitful contacts with the socialist and social- 
democratic, Labour parties with the view to defending deten- 
te and strengthening peaceful relations between East and 
West". 15 

Thus, notwithstanding all the difficulties and obstacles, So- 
cialists and Social-Democrats can and do co-operate with Com- 
munists bnll) in individual countries and in the world scene. 



1 See: Socialist Affairs, No. 1. 1981. p. 161. 
■ Pravda, July 1, 1981. 
s Pravda, March 31, 1903. 
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As is proved by historical experience, changes in the objective 
conditions of the working people's life and struggle are of de- 
cisive importance for broadening contacts and 
unity of actions of the workers' parties. For these change, loster 
the development of the political consciousness of the masses, pro- 
mote their desire for unity, and force social-democratic leaders 
to break off their alliance with the bourgeoisie and embark upon 
a road of co-operation with the Communists. 

A great and increasingly important role m healing the split 
in the workers' movement is played (along with the objective 
factors) by the subjective factors, namely the purposeful and vigo- 
rous actions of the advocates of working-class unity. Moreover, 
it is the persistent efforts of these forces that may eventually 
translate the favourable objective prerequisites for the unity ot 
actions into real and effective unity. 

The advocates of unity operative within the social-democratic 
ranks have an important role to play in modifying policy pursued 
by the Socialist International and its member parties. Although 
they are not always free from anti-communist prejudices and no 
consistent and active enough in the struggle for the unity of 
the workers' movement, their role is highly important indeed, 
for they have to act within social-democratic organisations whose 
leaders not infrequently come out against co-operation with the 

Communists. , , r 

The Communists are charged with special responsibility for 
achieving the unity of the workers' movement. They constitute 
the most active and consistent force of the working class, a force 
actually interested in and striving for unity. ^ # 

The communist parties proceed from the understanding that 
the existence of influential social-democratic organisations is the 
result of the objective conditions of the development of the work- 
ed movement in capitalist countries in the epoch of imperial- 
ism There exist serious economic, political, social and ideologi- 
cal factors which are conducive to the preservation of social- 
reformist tendencies in the working-class movement. Mind Jul ot 
existing realities, however, the Communists see their task not 
in undermining, breaking down and liquidating the social-dem- 
ocratic organisations but in persistently working for co-op- 
eration and unity of action with them. 

Of great importance for the struggle for unity of the workers 



movement is the communist parlies' firm conviction that the 
unity of actions of the Communists and the Social-Democrats 
is not only essential but possible. That the unity of the workers' 
movement is not a Utopian dream, or self-deception, but some- 
thing real and quite possible is proved both by theory and 
by the experience accumulated in many countries. 

The main thing is that the Communists and the Socialists 
constitute the two wings of the working-class movement. Both 
the Communists and the Social-Democrats in their activity draw 
their primary support from the working class and the working 
people. True, many leaders of social-democracy and the Socialist 
International pursue a policy of co-operation with the bourgeoisie 
and objectively help the forces of capitalism to remain in power. 
However, it would be hardly proper to regard the alliance be- 
tween social-democracy and the bourgeoisie as something im- 
mutable and ever-lasting. 

It goes without saying that this alliance was brought about 
by many factors in the development of the workers' movement 
in the epoch of imperialism, factors which were conducive to 
the emergence and consolidation of the right-wing, opportunist 
trend in the working class and its parties. After World War 
II these factors were supplemented by new ones. One should 
take into account, for instance, that in the context of a favour- 
able economic situation of the 1950s and 1960s the bourgeoisie 
was in a position to pacify wide circles of the working people. 
One should also bear in mind the negative consequences for the 
workers 1 movement of the side effects of the development of 
state-monopoly capitalism and the scientific and technological 
revolution. Above all, one should not forget the effects of the 
cold war. 

At the same time, the Communists oppose the one-sided, over- 
simplified perception of the nature of the social-democratic par- 
ties, their ideology and policies, and, in particular, the assertions 
that the ideology and policy of modern social-democracy are a 
peculiar version of bourgeois ideology- and policy, that the so- 
cial-democratic parties have ceased to be reformist workers' 
parties and turned into bourgeois parties. From the theoretical 
point of view, such allegations are in conflict with the true state 
of affairs since they portray such a complicated and contra- 
dictory phenomenon as social-democracy and social-reformism in 
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a httilv simplified manner. From the political point of veiw, 
such views hamper a correct assessment of certain positive aspects 
and tendencies in the positions and actions of the Social-Demo- 
crats hinder constructive dialogue between the two trends in the 
workers' movement, and impede a businesslike approach to the 
elucidation and comparison of the factors that divide and unite 
various organisations of the working class. 

Notwithstanding the noticeable shift to the right and the 
emergence of certain pro-bourgeois aspects in the ideology and 
policy of the Social-Demon ab. the social-democratic parties have 
not ceased to be working-class parties and continue to const.tute 
a part of the workers movement. 

It is important to note that, as a rule, these parties have tra- 
ditional ties with the workers' and trade-union movement. More- 
over, in their ideological and programmatic principles, polit- 
ical decisions and practical steps, they base themselves on the 
ideas and demands which emerged in the course of the work- 
ing-class movement's historical development and which today 
constitute an important part of the theory and practice of the 
workers' movement in the capitalist countries. 

However, these parties have retreated from the revolutionary 
positions of the working class, proceeding in their activities from 
the reformist methods and forms of achieving socialist goals. 
Hence the Socialist International and the social-democratic par- 
ties constitute the reformist wing in the workers' movement. 

This is not to say. however, that the social-democratic parties 
confine their activity solely to the framework of the working class 
and that they deem it their sole task to represent the interests 
of the workers. On the contrary, as the experience of these parties 
indicates, they seek to spread their operations to other social 
strata, including activity of white-colour workers intellectuals, 
students and the urban and rural petty bourgeoisie. This certainly 
affects not only the composition of the parties in question, but 
also their ideology and policy, since the non-proletarian, petty- 
bourgeois and sometimes overtly bourgeois views and tenden- 
cies are thus given more prominence. On the whole, nonetheless, 
the ' social-democratic parties remain basically working-class 

^The most effective way of overcoming the split in the working- 
class movement is to promote joint action of the Communists and 
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the Social-Democrats in fighting for the concrete demands ad- 
vanced by the working people. The anti-communist preju- 
dices current among the Social-Democrats and the sectarian 
views on social-democracy held by some Communists can be 
done away with by their joining efforts in the struggle against 
their common class enemy. 

Constant and regular work among the masses and winning 
them over to the side of the advocates of unity are crucial for 
the attainment of the unity of actions. Experience shows that 
ami-communist views and sentiments can be more easily combat- 
ted at the grass-roots level. No matter how important the con- 
tacts and co-operation between the Communists and individual 
groups of workers and Social-Democrats, they alone cannot help 
heal the split in the workers' movement in the developed capi- 
talist countries. This task can be solved only through a solid unity 
of action between the Communists and the Socialists at the par- 
ty level. For this reason, while developing co-operation with in- 
dividual groups of workers and Social-Democrats the Communists 
focus on establishing co-operation with social-democratic par- 
ties as a whole. The Communists therefore seek to establish such 
contacts and co-operation with individual social-democratic 
groups as would not complicate the relations between the com- 
munist and the socialist parties and would not hamper the at- 
tainment of their paramount goal— the unity of the entire work- 
ers' movement. 

The Communists place emphasis on all that is common to 
all the workers and unites them in their joint struggle. The most 
difficult thing in the work towards establishing co-operation be- 
tween the Communists and the Socialists is to take the first step, 
to overcome the effects of the years of mistrust and hostility, and 
to embark on common action. For this reason, the communist par- 
ties emphasise that the Communists should be especially flexible 
in finding a common approach for tackling concrete problems. 
The all-or-nothing approach can only undermine the process of 
rapprochement. 

The fact that the Communists seek co-operation with social- 
democratic organisations does no) mean that the communist par- 
ties refrain from criticising the erroneous views advocated by 
the Socialists and the theory and practice of social-reformism. 
In this connection, special importance is attached to the problem 
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of the substance and form of criticism directed against the so- 
cial-democratic theory and practice. The most difficult thing is 
to avoid creating additional and possibly insurmountable obsta- 
cles to co-operation between the Communists and the Socialists 
when criticising the erroneous views and approaches of right- 
wing Social-Democrats harmful to the cause of the working class. 
Experience shows that poorly substantiated, one-sided and abu- 
sive criticism can only cause damage to the working-class and 
communist movements. 

The success of the educational work done by the Communists 
and the positive effects of their criticism of right-wing socialist 
concepts cannot be guaranteed unless they avoid sectarian and 
dogmatic oversimplification and offensive statements. The in- 
ternational communist movement concentrates on winning the 
Social-Democrats and their organisations to the policy of unity, 
rather than struggling against them. For this reason, the resolu- 
tions adopted by the communist parties reiterate that what is 
really needed is not accusations and bitter criticism, but a com- 
radely, constructive analysis of social-democratic concepts and 
well-substantiated proof of the erroneousness of certain social-de- 
mocratic ideas and their harmfulness to the cause of the working 
class. Criticism is needed in order to help the Social-Democrats 
and all the working people to gain better insight into the laws 
of the class struggle, into the ways and means of attaining the 
goals of the workers' movement, and not in order to denigrate 
and stigmatise the Social-Democrats and their organisations. 

The Marxists set themselves the task of exposing the theoreti- 
cal boundlessness and political harmfulness of some of the ideas 
propagated by the Social-Democrats and, at the same time, to 
highlight all that is common in the positions of the Communists 
and the Socialists, all that can be conducive to their rapproche- 
ment and unity of actions. 

In their struggle for unity, as well as in their overall activity, 
the Communists do not pursue any special interests and goals 
different from those of the working class. The Communists re- 
gard co-operation not as a means of undermining the influence 
of other workers' parties and asserting communist "supremacy", 
as the right-wing social-democratic leaders try to make out, but 
as enhancing the strength and militancy of he entire working 
class, consolidating its positions and multiplying its authority 
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in society, promoting the class-consciousness of all the workers, 
and encouraging the workers' struggle both for attaining their 
immediate demands and for abolishing capitalist power and build- 
ing socialism. 

While placing special emphasis on the problem of unity, the 
Communists in the non-socialist countries today do not aim at 
creating unified proletarian parties. It goes without saying that 
setting up unified parties based on Marxist principles would 
signify a tremendous gain for the working class. However, the 
present context does not offer the necessary conditions for this. 
Therefore, the unity of actions of the working class is today un- 
derstood as the unity of independent workers' political parties 
and organisations based on a jointly elaborated platform. 

The Conference of the Communist and Workers' Parties of 
Europe held in June 1976 declared that they supported "a con- 
structive dialogue among all democratic forces, with all the 
originality and independence of these forces retained, in order 
to reach fruitful co-operation in the struggle for peace, security 
and social progress". 1 

Overcoming the split in the workers' movement and the es- 
tablishment of co-operation between communist and socialist or- 
ganisations is not an easy matter. This endeavour is likely to 
meet both with successes and failures. However, aware of all the 
difficulties and problems involved, the Communists are con- 
vinced that the drive for the unity of action is a correct and 
objectively necessary policy. 

The principled position taken by the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union on this problem was reaffirmed at the 26th 
CPSU Congress held in February 198L The Congress stated: 
"Present-day social democracy has considerable political weight. 
It could do more for the defence of the vital interests of the 
peoples and. above all, for the consolidation of peace, for improv- 
ing the international situation, repulsing fascism and racism, 
and tlie offensive of reactionary forces on the political rights 
of the working people. In practice, however, the social-demo- 
cratic leaders do not always act along these lines. 

"Many of them ate afflicted with the virus of anli-communism. 



1 The Conference of European Communist and Workers' Parties. 
Berlin, June 29-30, 1976, Moscow, 1977, p. 34 (in Russian). 
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Some allow themselves to be drawn into campaigns organised 
by imperialism against the socialist countries, and refer to he 
so-called Atlantic solidarity to justify the arms race Und^ 
riably, this policy is contrary to the interests of the diking 
people. We disapprove of it most strongly. 

■ But we will actively support all steps that are benenciat to 
peace and democracy. In view of the present complication of 
the international situation, we attach importance to cooperation 
with Social-Democrats, trade unions, religious circles, and all 
democratic and peaceloving forces in the matter of preventing 
war and strengthening peace." 1 



* Documents and Resolutions. The 20th ^"l^^^ 
Party of the Soviet Union, Novosti Press Agency Publishmg House, Mos 
cow, 1981, p. 25. 



CONCLUSION 



An analysis of the history and activity of the Socialist Inter- 
national shows that the leaders of Western European social-de- 
mocracy have made considerable efforts to reconstruct, after 
World War II, the international association of social-democratic 
parties and to turn it into an active and influential organisation. 
They succeeded in bringing into the International the over- 
whelming majority of the socialist and social-democratic parties 
throughout the world, above all, those in the developed capitalist 
countries, Throughout the years of the Socialist International's 
existence its membership grew from 34 to 65 parties (as of 1981). 

The Socialist International has developed into an important 
international social-democratic forum for exchanging opinions, 
co-ordinating positions and evolving a united approach to the 
main problems of ideology and policy. 

At the same time, it should be noted that, despite a consid- 
erable growth in the membership of the International due to 
the incorporation of parties from non-European countries and 
greater attention devoted to the developing countries, the So- 
cialist International remains primarily an organisation of the 
Western European social-democratic parties. These parties play 
a leading role in the International, formulating the basic prin- 
ciples of its ideology and policy. Their opinion is, as a rule, of 
decisive importance in forging the International's stand on 
various questions. 

Organisationally, the most important principle of the Social- 
ist International is that of autonomy, i.e., independence of its 
member parties in pursuing their policies. The International's de- 
cisions are noL binding on its members. Naturally, this does not 
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imply that SI member parties are entitled to adhere to an ide- 
o ogv and policy running counter to the Socialist Internationa 1. 

and that the International has 
L the activities of its member organisation*. Only ilia* |« - 
ties which support the concept of ^^^^^ 
mulated in the SI policy-making declaration oi 19j1 can be 
££L At the same time, the Socialist I**— has ™ 
right to demand that its member parties pursue a policy they do 

%rV™ hand, this organisational principle conside^ 
limits the International's opportunities to ^ 
ed policy and to influence the activities of individual part e l 
often turns the Socialist Intentional into an jJJ 
can only take note of the positions of individual parties w tl out 
being able to pursue a definite line This undoubtedly ^under- 
mines the prestige of the International, especially m cases when 
Individual part's openly disregard its opinion and act in defi- 
ance of the resolutions it adopts. 

On the other hand, this organisational principle 
Irrational to unite and keep within its Iramework paU.es 
K Afferent stand, It also lends the IntcnjaUona certam 
3W enables it to prevent overt sphts and dnrntegiat on 
■ T h complicated context of growing deferences, d. crea - 
tion and infighting within sccial-democraUC ranks Th.s pnn- 
dpte Wly corresponds to the Socialist Internal's des.re 
r^eoncL various tendencies and trends obtammg ,» » 
democratic ranks, reach compromise dec.sions, smooth away d i - 
ficulues aris ng in relations between individual parfes, especally 
those be ween parties in the developed and the developing coun- 
rief Md to adapt its policy to the constantly changing condi- 
t ons under which international social-democracy has to operate. 

Th developments of the late 1960s and early 197% <** 
promoted the differentiation within the Soctahst InternaUona 
and the desire of individual parties to pursue poficies (vts-a-v 
L Communists, for instance) substantially dtfferent from he of- 
ficial policy of the International, led to a snuafon wl ere tire 
non-binding nature of SI resolutions sometimes recods both on 
^Socialist International as a whole and on those part.es winch 
d uunant positions in it. This forces the SI leadership o 
make great efforts in order to prevent a further retreat of its 
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members from a concerted policy, to check the differentiation 
and polarisation of forces, to maintain the unity of social-demo- 
cratic parties and their co-operation in the international arena. 

In tins context, in some Western European social-democratic 
pasties voices are heard which urge greater unity and co-ordina- 
tion of the activity of SI parties, condemn "'nationalist tenden- 
cies and stress the importance of the solidarity and -interna- 
tional unity' 1 ol all the SI members. 

An important step towards achieving unity was the 1976 
election of Willy Brandt as Chairman of the Socialist Inter- 
national. This was not a routine change of leadership, but 
a serious political step designed to make use of the international 
prestige, experience and ability of an outstanding leader of 
contemporary social-democracy in a bid to overcome the diffi- 
culties experienced by the Socialist International, enhance its 
prestige and influence throughout the world, and lend its ac- 
tivity greater purposefulness and effectiveness. 

However, as numerous facts testify, this did not help the So- 
cialist International to overcome its organisational weaknesses 
Speaking at the 15th SI Congress in 1980, Willy Brandt was 
again compelled to raise this question. He said: "The various 
parties' independent policies cannot be called into question by 
any resolutions adopted by the International. . . But it is of course 
welcome if the deliberations held within the framework of 
the International are matched by parallel attitudes on the part 
of the participating parties. . . . There exists a great need for 
consultation and for exchange-and, in many areas, a coordi- 
nation in substance. Moreover, this need is expanding 5,1 

Even more important than the organisational weaknesses of 
the Socialist International are the contradictoriness and incon- 
sistency of its ideology and policy. Quite often the decisions and 
tbe practical activity of the International and its member par- 
ties failed to meet the urgent requirements of the workers' and 
national liberation movements. 

An analysis of the Socialist International's activity shows that 
its potential for achieving the declared goals are con- 
siderable enough. Nonetheless, the International's activity in 
the 1950s and 1960s did more harm than good to the work* 
ers' and d emocratic movements. 

1 Socialist Affairs, No. 1, 1901, p. 7. 
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The Socialist International has not participated in organising 
any international events and practical measures intended to as- 
sist the working class and the broad masses in their struggle 
against the bourgeois and capitalist domination in various coun- 
tries. The powerful upsurge of the working people's struggle for 
their demands in France, Italy, Japan, Britain and other coun- 
tries remained outside the field of the International's view. 

The Socialist International proved to be unprepared to tackle 
the problems of the national liberation movement and to provide 
meaningful aid to any one ol the peoples fighting for their 
liberation. 

While advancing the slogans of peace and international secu- 
rity, the Socialist International and its member parties were, 
in fact, of great help to the imperialist forces of the United 
States and Western Europe in enacting their plans to intensify 
the arms race, set up military blocs and create US bases on 
foreign territories. 

The main reasons behind this kind of behaviour are serious 
contradictions between the SI principles and the practical ac- 
tivity of the social-democratic leaders, as well as the 
fact that, affected as they arc by anti-Soviet and anti-communist 
propaganda, Western European social-democratic leaders became 
involved in and contributed a lot to the anti-Soviet campaign, 
forgetting the grave lessons of World War II and turning into 
accomplices of the right-wing, conservative forces active in the 
capitalist countries. 

In the 1970s, the positions of the International and its member 
parties were considerably modified under the impact of changes 
occurring in the individual capitalist countries and in the 
world as a whole. This is evidenced by a certain shift to the left 
in their ideological posture, the emergence of positive tenden- 
cies in certain areas of their foreign policy, by certain changes 
in their approach to the national liberation movement and the 
problems facing the developing countries, and the efforts of cer- 
tain social-democratic parties to enter into co-operation with the 
Communists. 

All this testifies to positive shifts within the Socialist Interna- 
tional and a tendency towards restoring the political and ideo- 
logical independence of social-democracy. 

At the same time, the Socialist International and its mcinbei 
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parties coniiuuc to adhere to the doctrine of democratic social- 
ism -which, though proclaiming socialism its goal, cannot lead 
the working class arid the masses beyond the confines of the cap- 
italist system, cannot help to eliminate the domination of pri- 
vate capital and build a truly socialist society. The policy of 
reformism and class co-operation, the rejection of revolutionary 
methods of transforming society, the defence of bourgeois de- 
mocracy and the bourgeois state all serve as obstacles to the 
struggle of the working people for restructuring society along 
socialist lines. 

The positions taken by the Socialist International and its lead- 
ing parties on problems of foreign policy and international re- 
lations remain largely inconsistent and contradictory. While call- 
ing for peace, detente and disarmament, many social-democratic 
leaders support the main trends in US and NATO foreign po- 
licy which are at variance with the quest for peace and disarma- 
ment. Some of the leaders of the Socialist International continue 
to view international problems in the light of anti-Soviet poli- 
cies. They support the imperialist mass media's inventions about 
the alleged Soviet military threat and calls for rearmament and 
modernisation of the Western armies, for a close alliance with 
the United States, and the like. 

The Socialist International adopted quite a few statements and 
resolutions supporting the developing countries 1 demands to re- 
structure the entire system of international economic relations in- 
herited from the colonial past and to establish a new internation- 
al economic order. However, the peoples of Asia, Africa and La- 
tin America would like the Western European Social-Democrats 
to supplement good resolutions with practical steps conducive 
to the satisfaction of the legitimate demands of the developing 
countries and to the actual restructuring of the existing trade, 
financial and other economic relations in the interest of the de- 
veloping countries. 

The contradictory and inconsistent nature of the Socialist In- 
ternational's and its parties' ideology and policy provoke acute 
controversy among various forces and trends within the social- 
democratic ranks. There occur serious conflicts between the West- 
ern European members of the International and the non-Euro- 
pean, primarily Latin American, SI parties. There arc also in- 
creasing differencies on a wide range of problems between the 
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For all the diversity and contradictories* of the phenomena 
in quest,™, the 1970s were on the whole marked by an unmis- 
takable shift to (he left b the position, of a number of social- 
democratic parties and of the Socialist International as a whole 
winch was brought about by the consolidation of the left-wing 
lorces and the leftist leanings. 

In what direction will international social-democracy develop 
m the iuture and what forces will prevail in the Socialist Inter- 
national? 

These questions will be answered in the course of the struggle 
which is now unfolding and will continue in the future within 
the social-democratic ranks. It stands to reason that the conso- 
lidation of the left and the positive changes within the Interna- 
tional and its parties will be hindered by many objective and 
subjective factors. The monopoly bourgeoisie, the petty-bour- 
geois social strata, the politically backward groups of workers, the 
right-wing Socialists, the ultra-left and the sectarians in the work- 
ers movement and many other elements are bound to exert 
a negative influence on social-democracy. Mindful of these and 
other circumstances one cannot expect the Socialist Internation- 
al and its parties to break off with the ideology and policy of so- 
cial reformism and take a revolutionary stand. In the foreseeable 
future, the Socialist International and its major parties are 
hkely to remain loyal to the social-reformist theory and prac- 
tice and to the concept of "democratic socialism". 

But, at the same time, one should take into account the exis- 
tence of certain other factors which influence the social-demo- 
cratic movement and which will lead to positive shifts in the poli- 
cy of social-democratic organisations. As an analysis of the So- 
cialist International's history shows, of derisive importance for 
fostering positive tendencies in its policies are changes in the 
objective conditions of the life and struggle of the working class 
and other segments of the working people, such as the exacer- 
bation of capitalist contradictions, the weakening of the monopo- 
ly bourgeoisie's positions, the intensification of class struggle, the 
consolidation of the left forces and tendencies in the workers' 
movement, the successes scored by the countries of victorious so- 
cialism, the relaxation of international tensions, the consolidation 
of the principles of peaceful co-existence between the states of 
the two socio-political systems, the growth of the national and 
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social liberation forces in the developing countries, and the grow- 
ing power and authority of the communist movement. 

It stands to reason, however, that objective prerequisites alone 
arc insufficient. In order to overcome the negative tenden- 
cies in the activity of the Socialist International and its parlies 
and to bridge the gap between words and deeds, all left-win- 
lorces in the workers' movement must also make vigorous efforts. 

I he capitalist world has entered into a new stage of its de- 
velopment: the period of relatively favourable economic con- 
di lions, marked by a substantial growth in production, the ab- 
sence of mass unemployment and a certain rise in the living 
standard of certain categories of the working people, has 
ended, and a new period, characterised by economic difficulties 
recess.on, unprecedented inflation, soaring unemployment and 
the monopolies' offensive on the well-being and rights of the 
workers, lias started. The workers' discontent with their posi- 
tion is growing and fostering their struggle for their interests 
and for radical changes in society. 

All this creates favourable conditions for the consolidation of 
the left-wing forces and class tendencies in the workers' move- 
ment in capitalist countries. This will undoubtedly influence the 
Socialist International, compelling it to devoLe more attention 
to defending the interests of the workers and encouraging their 
struggle against the sway of the monopolies and reactionary 
forces. 

Last but not least, the early 1980s saw the aggravation of in- 
ternational tensions, the beginning of a new round in the arms 
race, and the stirring up of the aggressive forces in the United 
States and some other countries of the West. The fruits obtained 
by detente in the 1970s arc endangered. This causes the le- 
gitimate concern of the peoples throughout the world, stimulates 
an unprecedented upsurge of the anti-war movement in West- 
ern Europe and encourages the countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America to offer greater resistance to imperialism. 

The new situation requires that the Socialist International de- 
fine its positions in a more clear-cut manner. Obviously, it will 
only be able to maintain and enhance its prestige and influ- 
ence in the world if it intensifies its struggle against the attempts 
by the US leadership to return the world to the cold war days 
and consistently supports the forces of peace and social progress. 



THE SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL 
AND THE PRESENT DAY: 
THE MONTECHORO CONGRESS' 



Much of Prof, Sibilev's book is based on his first-band impres- 
sions of the seven social-democratic forums he attended. By no 
means do I intend either to stand aloof from his assessments 
and descriptions or to fully subscribe to the author's opinion on 
all issues he considers in his most interesting study, based on 
vast factual material. We offer the reader this supplement with 
the view to sharing our interpretation of the results of the latest, 
Kith Congress of the Socialist International held in Portugal 
on April 4-10, 1983. 

In certain respects, this Congress constituted a landmark in 
the history of the Socialist International, and this for a number 
of reasons. 

First, it was held at a crucial point in mankind's postwar his- 
tory, in the year that is going to be pivotal or even decisive from 
the point of view of struggle against the new round in the 
arms race threatening the world. The Congress has largely suc- 
ceeded in attracting the attention of the socialist and social- 
democratic parties to the problems involved in the arms race. 



1 Since the book by Prof. Nikolai Sibilev had been written before 
the 16th Congress of the Socialist International held in Montechoro 
(Portugal) in April 1903 and the author of the book is now away from 
the Soviet Union on a long business trip, Progress Publishers, on con- 
sultation with Prof. Sibilev, thought it necessary to add a supplement 
tn the book. It is by Yuri Zhilin, a well-known Soviet expert in con- 
temporary problems of international social-democracy. Since 1961 he 
has attended six SI congresses, as well as the 1971 Helsinki session of 
the SI Council, as a Pravda correspondent. 
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Second, of no less importance is the very attempt to try to 
provide an answer to the most pressing questions of today on 
behalf of a sizable, although reformist, contingent of the inter- 
national working-class movement, which undoubtedly has an 
important role to play on the poiilical scene. According to So- 
cialist International ofhcial statistics, on llie eve of the 16th 
Congress the membership of the parties enjoying the status of 
Socialist International full members totalled 16 million; more 
than 100 million voters supported them at elections. 

Third, the documents adopted by the Congress are illustrative 
of an interesting evolution of the stand taken by a large number 
of SI member parties both on foreign-policy problems and the 
crisis ravaging the capitalist world. 

An analysis of the deliberations and the results of the 
Montechoro Congress dots not permit their assessment in 
simple terms. Rather, this assessment should be based on 
recognition of the contradictory nature of the Socialist In- 
ternational's stand on all cardinal issues and, at the same time, 
the above-mentioned evolution, which sometimes takes quite 
a positive direction. 

A major step in developing the CPSU's policy vis-a-vis inter- 
national social-democracy, as charted by the 26th CPSU Con- 
uicv, has been signalled by the message of the CPSU Central 
Committee addressed to the 16th Congress of the Socialist In- 
ternational. The message urges the working-class democratic 
movement associated with the Socialist International to enhance 
its contribution to the cause of saving humanity from a nuclear 
catastrophe. This appeal has been dictated by the CPSU's con- 
cern over the state of international relations clouded by the war 
danger. 

The problems of international security, peace and disarmament 
increasingly attract the attention of the social-democratic move- 
ment. These problems are of great concern for the entire world 
public. 

What was the Socialist International's response to the message 

from the CPSU? 

In answering this question one should recall a statement made 
by Willy Brandt, Chairman of the Socialist International and the 
head of the Social Democratic Party of Germany. As he said 
at a press conference, the letter from the CPSU Central Com- 
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mittce was made known to all the delegations attending the 
Congress. He noted that the Congress had also received a mes- 
sage from US "official circles". (It is noteworthy that by the 
lime this book is out this latter message has not been published 
and therefore is not known to the international public.) A ge- 
neral response lo these messages, at -cording to Branch, is conta- 
ined in the resolutions adopted by the Congress and "reflects 
both concurrence of and differences in opinions". As is obvious, 
the SI Chairman takes a balanced approach to the messages in 
question and, in point of fact, refers the public to the Congress 
documents, which certainly deserve a close study. 

What do the Congress documents say about the most urgent 
problem of today, that of averting the thermonuclear conflict? 
"Nuclear disarmament concerns every man, woman and child 
on the face of the earth. . . The issue is human survival." 1 This 
can hardly be called in question. The thing is, however, that 
the task is referred to the two "superpowers", the United States 
and the USSR. One would not argue against this if it implied 
the special responsibility of the two states for ensuring interna- 
tional security. However, what is actually implied is that prac- 
tically all the major problems of war and peace facing the world 
today are considered to be the result of the rivalry between the 
USSR and the USA. This approach fully ignores the essential 
difference between the Soviet and the US foreign policies. How- 
ever, the possibility of preserving peace and finding practical sol- 
utions to the problems of curbing the arms race, effecting dis- 
armament and preventing humanity from sliding into a nuclear 
disaster depends exactly on the essence and the concrete imple- 
mentation of this or that political line on the international scene. 

It is well known that the Socialist International avoids recognis- 
ing the existence of two lines in world politics. There is nothing 
new about that. In this context, it would be useful to examine 
the concrete demands the social-democratic parties make, ap- 
pealing simultaneously to the United States and the Soviet Union. 
"They must agree to cease any further escalation of the arms 
race and to begin to dismantle the existing, precarious balance 
of terror. Then, obviously, other countries, most notably powers 



1 The quotations are from the original materials issued by the 
16th Congress of the Socialist International. 
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with nuclear weapons — China, France and the United King- 
dom — must participate in these negotiations. . . ." In fact, this 
is exactly what the Soviet Union wants. 

Elsewhere the Socialist International says: . .there arc pro- 
foundly disturbing signs of the possibility that there could be a 
new, and aggravated, phase in the arms race as it extends into 
the heavens and utilizes more and more sophisticated weapons." 
However, the delegates of the Socialist International, just as the 
international public, know only too well who is making plans 
for a war in and from outer space. It is the US Administration. 
As for the Soviet Union, it proposes a ban on the deployment 
of any kind of weapon in outer space. 

The Congress called on the Soviet Union and the United Sta- 
tes to take immediate steps to prevent a further escalation of the 
arms race. These steps should include agreements on the first 
practical measures in the talks on limiting and reducing strategic 
arms, in the talks on intermediate-range nuclear weapons in 
Europe, in the Vienna talks, as well as an agreement in Madrid 
on holding a European disarmament conference. This call is in 
harmony with the Soviet Union's foreign-policy course and its 
clear proposals on this set of issues. 

Further it says that "the two super-powers should also agree 
on a moratorium on nuclear weapons tests and the production 
of chemical and biological weapons and should show restraint in 
aims trade and transfers." It is just at this that the Soviet Union's 
concrete proposals are aimed. At the same time, it is well known 
who is responsible for suspending the negotiations or has rejected 
an agreement on these issues. Again, it is the US Administration. 
The Congress delegates declared: ''We support a negotiated, 
general, verifiable, mutual freeze on nuclear weapons." Who does 
not support this? It is the present US Administration. 

The Congress called for "an open, unambiguous Soviet-Amer- 
ical rejection of all strategies for limited nuclear war. . ." How- 
ever, it is well known that the concept of such a war has been 
formulated by the US Administration and totally renounced by 
the Soviet Union as an extremely dangerous one. 

The Congress called on the Soviet Union and the United Sla- 
tes "to curtail and dismantle all new military technologies that 
threaten to further destabilize the balance of terror." As is known, 
the Soviet Union proposes a concrete agreement on stopping the 
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ever, [he US Administration oppose, such a measure 

Let us now consider the Congress's call for »a iteration by 
bo* „ of their obligations under the 1972 Treaty LinuV 
mg Anu-Balhstic Missile Systems, American rotificltion of 
n, ao agrc c m c„t on a permanent treaty banning all nuC - 
fear capons tests; a ban on the promotion, ..ockpiiing and „ c 

»i 1 7 " glCa ' Weap ° ns; the ^^rion of the 

wa-bed and outer space." All these appeals, with only one ex- 

7T,\ a , '° ,he tW ° '»Wm^. In point of fan, 

all of them should be addressed to the United Stales only 

Now consider the political intentions formulated by the So- 
lahst „ ernahonal: "We want to encourage the proposals put 
forward m the United Nations for nuclear-free zones in A '"a 
Afnca the South Pacific and the Middle East. We also cnZe 
the notion of a zone free of both battle-field nuclear and chemical 
weapons put forward by the Independent Commission on Dfa- 

ftZ^V r lY IS , 5UCS under the leadershi P ° f Olof 
Palme. The Congress welcomed the efforts to set up mrclear- 

rcc zones m Northern Europe and in the Balkan,. The Soviet 
Union, too, welcomes them. They arc not welcomed only by the 
United States and its NATO allies. 

To sum up, one could say that lo urge Moscow to give a am. 
Hive answer to all these questions is tantamount to tryini ,o 
force an open door. There are doors on which oue should knock 
and knock loudly, since they are shut in the fare of all demand, 
ol the international public. These are the doors of the White 
House* 

There is a problem that deserves special emphasis. The mes- 
sage of the CPSU Central Committee to the Confess of the 
Socialist International points out that the time left for the solu- 
tion of the problems of disarmament and security is limited and 
is quickly elapsing. For its part, the 16th Congress of the Soc ial- 
ist International stated that there is little time left for the partic- 
ipants m the relevant talks and tint mankind s security is jeopard- 
ed by every new round of the nuclear and non-nuclear arms 

T e i 1,lM coIncide,,ce of « observed. The message 

of the CPSU Central Committee stressed: "Of key significance 
today is the question of how to avoid a fresh round of the nuclear 
missile race in Europe." For its part, the Congress of the Social- 
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ist International pointed out: "The INF talks in Geneva during 
the coming few months are of crucial importance to the whole 
international, political and military development. Hence, if the 
lime does not allow final results, the Soviet Union and the United 
States should speedily conclude an interim agreement consisting 
of balanced mutual commitments without destabilizing actions." 
This highly ambiguous stand may be interpreted in various ways. 
There is, in fact, only one thing that can destabilise the situation 
in Europe: initiating the deployment of new US missiles. 

Various social-democratic parties in NATO countries repeat- 
edly voice their "loyalty to Atlantic solidarity". However, their 
concrete positions increasingly resound with the growing aware- 
ness of national responsibility and humanity's concern over the 
fate of civilisation and life on Earth, with the implicit or expl- 
icit realisation of the fact that "the threat to Europe" comes not 
from the East, but from the opposite direction, that it is implicit 
in the US Administration's intention to turn the European con- 
tinent into a theatre of war. Not everybody speaks about this. 
However, there is every reason to suppose that many think this 
way. Moreover, there are symptoms indicating that the once 
vociferous social-democratic advocates of the notorious "double- 
track decision" proposed by the United States and NATO are 
beginning to realise its real and dangerous implications. The pol- 
icy pursued by the Reagan Administration and its response to 
Soviet peace initiatives is an eye-opener. 

Unfortunately, some people in the Socialist International still 
refuse to see things in their true light. This has been testified to 
by the conduct of the representatives of the French Socialist 
Party at the Congress. They were the only ones to abstain from 
voting for the item of the resolution denouncing "destabilising 
action". The French delegation took the most pro-American (not 
merely pro-Atlantic) position among all the socialist and social- 
democratic parties. They spoke a lot about France's security but 
showed little understanding of the fact that their country's in- 
terests would be undermined by a destabilised situation in Europe 
which may be brought about by the possible implementation of 
US plans. 

It should be noted that some parties, which have been trad- 
itionally ranked among the Socialist International's left-wingers, 
are at present to the right of tbe social-democrats and the Labo- 
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u utes m North and Central p the . r 

KhT? t °" ** — ^ Lkti- from 

fch^tmth, he k to the right or to the left, is especially dangerous. 

Hie present eader of the Italian Socialist Party, Bettino Craxi 
was indulging m falsehood when, speaking at the Congress he 
claimed that the Soviet Union was deploying its missiles W 
week of every month". He urged the Soviet Union to advance 
new, concrete and positive" proposals, as if he was ignorant of 
the numerous Soviet proposals concerning medium-range nuclear 
misses. It is not the Soviet Union, but the ISP that has not 
advanced any proposals of its own on the issue in question It 
only repeats what has been said by the United States. The only 
thing of its own that it has to offer is the territory of haly 
winch tire ISP leaders have offered for the deployment of US 
missdes, One should be devoid of any feeling of reality and natio- 
nal responsibility to maintain that this could provide for the se- 
curity of Italy or Western Europe as a whole. 

To do justice to Bettino Graxi, we should quote another part 
of his speech addressed to President Reagan: "Denunciation of 
the empire of eviF sounds repulsive to us. It evokes the medieval 
spirit of crusades; it may serve the most obscurant fanaticism 
but not the reasonable effort to comprehend the actual reality 
of the world. ... To resign oneself to the Manichean idea ac- 
cording to which the world is inexorably divided into the empire 
Ql evil and the empire of good is to depart, in a definitive and 
dangerous manner, from the road of peaceful solutions, the red- 
uction of antagonisms and the search for new ways of coexistence 
and collaboration, and to head for a most somber future " 

It is well known that the Soviet Union and the other Warsaw 
Treaty countries are prepared to consider any constructive pro- 
posal aimed at solving the urgent problems of international life 
provided the principles of equality and equal security are ob- 
served. 

The SI Congress considered the problems involved in the ex- 
istence of conflict situations in many regions of the world. 

The resolution on the Middle East condemns the Israeli aggres- 
sion against Lebanon and the atrocities committed in Sabra and 
Shatila, However, it passes over m silence the role the US Ad- 
ministration plays as an accomplice of the Begin Government. As 
has been recorded, many parties and organisations of the Social- 
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1st International recognise the PLO as the legitimate represent- 
ative of the Palestinian people. Some others, although they do 
not publicly recognise the PLCs right to act as such, maintain 
political relations with it on a regular basis. On the whole, how- 
ever, the Socialist International, while standing up for direct 
contacts among the "legitimate representatives" of the Palestin- 
ian people, Jordan, and Israel, avoided defining its position on 
this problem. If not the PLO, who is then the legitimate repre- 
sentative of the Palestinian people? The real cause of the amb- 
iguous SI position on the Middle East settlement is that six 
months before the Congress many of the SI leaders had expres- 
sed their support for Reagan's Middle East plan. This plan prac- 
tically denies the Palestinians the right to create a state of their 
own. It has nothing in common with the proposals advanced by 
the Arab states. Nonetheless, the leader of the Socialist Parly 
of Portugal Mario Soares, for instance, believes it to be realistic. 

In its documents the Socialist International ignores the relev- 
ant Soviet proposals supported by ihe majority of Arab states. 
Thus, while it would be incorrect to describe the present Social- 
ist International's position as fully pro-Israeli in form (unlike its 
previous position), one still cannot describe it as a just and 
realistic one in the essence because it is aimed at finding a solu- 
tion which is certain to run counter to the basic interests of the 
Arab peoples. This cannot result in a reasonable political sett- 
lement of the Middle East problem. 

The resolutions of the Congress on the situation in Latin Amer- 
ica and in the Caribbean condemn the policy of the present US 
Administration. They not only denounce the military and oligar- 
chical regimes in Guatemala, El Salvador, Haiti, Chile, Para- 
guay. Uruguya and other countries of the continent but also 
point out that "the policies of the Reagan administration in the 
economic, military and political fields have seriously aggravated 
an already difficult and dangerous situation" in Central Amer- 
ica. They "firmly oppose and reject all the attempts made by 
U.S. agencies to destabilize" Nicaragua and Grenada. It is po- 
inted out that "ihr Reagan Administration has interpreted re- 
volutionary movements with profound roots in popular struggles 
against oligarchic and terrorist oppression as agents of Soviet, or 
Cuban, conspiracy. 5 * It is also noted that "this view radically 
distorts the reality of the area." 
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Uic Congress resolutions condemn ihr < , 
aggressive actions against NmJT T 7"" f Afncan 

J. Binding U.N. economic sanctions against South Afti 
Awa ting such a decision in the UN each n 1 i , , f ' 

regime in the areas of culture apartheid 

pataMU ' aC ' St rCg "" e lo «•* a nuclear 

At (he same time, one should note that the Congress ™ I 

again.t the Ico.im . e J„ 5? Un,eashed from 

.ass over in ^ t ^^^lu^'T *** 
of US special agencies du„ tncrcm.t t,„" r f? '"""^ 
"i« .-oiRhbourin, AfghLS^to » ""'^ '" ''° Un - 

with US weapon, ^ASSLt 
to Afg hamstan; that among the bandits' victims are dvInT 
peasants, workers, teachers, clergymen nil rf£ i CIV1J 'a™— 
to Ihe people's governmcn Tf e Pn wh ° ** ! ° yaI 

* *S L ltr'S^ ~C 

* ff ! fail » <• F'»^led by the references fo the "nre 
-co of Sov.e, troops in Ethibp*. This simp, y L notofS 
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do with reality, ft is not to the Socialist International's credit, 
either, to exploit, for purely propaganda purposes, the situation 
obtaining in Poland. One could cite other examples of the basic 
differences in the political assessments and conclusions made by 
the Socialist International and the CPSU. 

There is one more point to make — rather ideological than pol- 
itical by nature. The Congress was held under the motto "The 
World in Crisis— the Socialist Response". Were there any chan- 
ges in the social-democratic stand on this matter? If there is 
something new about it, it is, to all appearances, concentrated 
in the passage of the Congress final document which states that 
the postwar period was marked by the spread of "euphoric il- 
lusions about a transformed capitalism, idylls of an endless 

growth On the right, the Thatchers and Reagans and worse, 

the Pinochets, react by trying to dismantle the social gains of 
half a century of popular struggle". It is a rather frank and 
resolute assessment especially if we compare it to some of the 
former illusions shared by the Socialist International parties only 
a short while ago. 

What has remained unchanged is the attempt to portray some 
of the economic difficulties experienced by the socialist countries 
as a crisis of their social system. 

That the attempt to equate absolutely incomparable pheno- 
mena is completely unwarranted can be seen even from quota- 
tions from a Congress resolution: ". . .economic crisis in half a 
century has widened the gap between the rich and poor nations 
and thrown more than forty million men and women out of 
work in Europe and North America. . . In the advanced Western 
economies there have been ten years of reduced growth, runa- 
way inflation and growing unemployment, monetary instability 
and wasteful speculation." Socialism docs not know the decline 
and degradation of the. kind described above. These phenomena 
are inherent only in the capitalist system. 

Statistics provides ample evidence of the groundlessness of the 
SI ideologists' attempts to describe the situation obtaining both 
in the capitalist and the socialist parts of the world as "the world 
crisis": in the 1970s the rate of growth of national income and 
industrial production registered in the CMEA countries was near- 
ly twice that on the industrialised capitalist countries. Tn 1981 
and 1982 the Soviet national income grew by 5.3 per cent (in 
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comparable pfoj while ,h e volume of industrial production 
nerved by 6.3 per «t In the same period. some o ,1 e a ™ 
, county !d not regis(er any g J v(h ;n indml ,J*2 _ 

t ie Sovu ' T ' e St T rta ' ° f 1983 ' !nduS " ia! P™ d ^io„ in 
the Sovtet Union grew by 4.7 per cent as compared with the 
first quarter of 1982 (in 1982 i, increased by 2.1 per rent T 
productivity of labour increased bv 39 „ C r cent fin , r 
quarter of 1982 it increased by 1.5 pi cent"} ( '° M 

CTiS'r.ST COn 'f ^ in a ' SOll " i0n ab0Ut 
o" ' r g S cf S ° CIal,St C0Unt,ic5 ' a 8^to« are equally false 
Ovc, the last fifteen years. tl, e average annual production of 
grain n, the USSR increased by 75 million tons, 'or by pe 
cent whtle (he d ucl , on Qf me;u rose . 3 fi r ^ 

by 70 per cent (and that with the population growth of 15 Z 
cent). Smce 1965, the per capital consumption of meat and me 
products has increased by 41 per cent while the con t pZ, 
of In* and diary products has grown by 25 per cent. 

Tho\„XTl T" d ° ny " lat eCO " om:c diffi ^lti^ «o exist. 
Hie Soviet Party and government bodies concentrate their ef- 

Z 7 7 rC ° m ' n S them - ^ove statistics clearly disprove 
Ibe allegations about a ensis or stagnation in the socialist eco- 

(TrT, SyS 'T f tCS ' !fy 10 thC of -y attempts 

to p.cture the dynamics of economic growth under socialism and 
under capitalism as identical. 

The most important thing is that the socialist countries have 
every opportunity to overcome the existing difficulties, which arc 
always openly chscussed: the objective reserves and prerequisites 
u^remm the social system, the dear-cut Party and Government 
policy aimed, among olher things, at finding ways of eoping 
with the existing economic problems and (he working masses L,- 

Z!d, f 1:^' ThiS Cilnn ° l bC «" * 

The Socialist International still claims the role of a "third 
force ' in socio-political development. Hence its conclusion: "the 
Socialist [,.r., socialist-democratic— Y.Zk.] ideology is the onlv 
one that can brmg hope to flit- peoples of the Third World as 
well as to those of the industrialized nation,." Neither the past 
experience nor the present practices substantiate such a con- 
clusion. 

The set of measures proposed by the Congress for leading the 
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capitalist world out of the crisis is, in fact, a set of good inten- 
tions which arc not supplemented by any proposals on effective 
means and ways of carrying them out and which are impossible 
Without radical social change. In essence, reformist ideology con- 
fines economic ami .social policy to the capitalist system. Willy 
Brandt was closer to the truth than the general conclusion of 
the Congress, when lie said: "I doubt Whether, in fact, we possess 
the answer to the world crisis; and in particular, to that part 
of it inherent in the economy." 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the results of the 
16th Congress of the Socialist International corroborates the 
fundamental assessment made by the GPSU. Firstly, there is a 
profound difference between the ideological positions taken by 
the social-democratic movement, on the one hand, and the com- 
munist movement, on the other hand. Secondly, both movements 
are genuinely concerned over the world situation; their views 
on many issues involved in the struggle to stop the arms race 
and ensure international security are similar and sometimes fully 
coincide. Positive experience has been accumulated in maintain- 
ing a serious and responsible dialogue between the Communists 
and the Social-Democrats on the question of promoting the cause 
of peace, with due regard for each other's complete independence. 

Today, at a crucial point in the development of the world 
situation, the preparedness for continuing such a dialogue and, 
which is even more important, for enhancing the effectiveness 
of action on concrete issues of international security and stopp- 
ing the arms race cannot be overestimated. 

Y. mUn 



